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SIRAWS IN THE WIND 





Portrait of an Opera Singe 
See Cover 


Five years ago when Lucielle Brown- 
ing came to New York from North Caro- 
lina to study operatic singing, there was 
only one real difficulty: Italian arias 
didn’t mix well with her Southern ac- 
cent. 

Now her draw! has disappeared, and 
she is moving steadily forward in her 
career as a singer. Already she has 
achieved a real place in her profession 
—she is singing her second season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

When she was attending high school 
in Durham, North Carolina, thoughts 
of the Met never entered Miss Brown- 
ing’s red head. She was worrying over 
mathematics then, because she wanted 
to get a job in a bank. She had studied 
piano, but just for fun. Perhaps, too, it 
was just for fun that she joined the 
high-school choral club. After the direc- 
tor of the clubh—W. P. Twaddell—had 
heard her sing several times, he asked 
her if she had ever thought of singing 
as a career. When she answered, no, he 
suggested that she begin thinking about 
it. She did. 

Under Mr. Twaddell’s coaching, she 
won a state-wide competition sponsored 
by the North Carolina Federation of 
Music. In fact, she won the contest three 
consecutive years, and, after studying at 
Duke University for a year, she won a 
more practical honor—a scholarship at 
the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York City. 

At Juilliard she studied under Mar- 
cella Sembrich and, for the first time in 
her life, began to have some confidence 
in her ability as a singer. After two years 
at Juilliard, Miss Browning was offered 
a place with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. Her work there helped 
her gain a place with the Metropolitan 
Opera, where she is now singing her sec- 
ond season. Last year she gave forty- 
eight performances. 

Of all the rdles she has sung, she likes 
the part of Siebel in Faust best, and it 
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is the costume of Siebel she is wearing 
on the front of ScriBNER’s this month— 
the seventh in our series of covers pre- 


senting younger people who are pursu- 
ing successful careers. One of the rea- 
sons she likes this réle is that it allows 
her to dress up prettily. Most contralto 
parts, she says, require portrayals of old 
hags or homely wenches. 

Miss Browning sings in French, Ital- 
ian, English, German, and some Spanish. 
All trace of Southern accent is gone, but 
her Southern graciousness and charm 
remain intact. She is not at all like the 
conventional conception of an opera 
singer—she has no exaggerated tempera- 
ment, is pleasantly slender, and never 
eats garlic. She likes modern American 
music and has sung on the radio pro- 
grams of Paul Whiteman and André 
Kostelanetz. She can’t sing swing, but 
would like to. Her manner, her outlook, 
and her training are all completely 
American. 

Her daily routine is far from leisurely. 
She gets up at 7:30 in the morning, 
spends several hours at the Juilliard 
School, where she is taking her fifth 
year of work, takes lessons on the side 
in dancing and languages, plays tennis 
and golf, reads a bit, cooks, and keeps 
house. 

She is married to Robert Somers, an 
accountant, and lives in an apartment 
on West 106th Street, where she spends 
her off-hours practicing. So far, there 
have been no complaints from the neigh- 
bors. 


Gloria and William-Thomas 


The other day Scripner’s was paid a 
visit by Miss Gloria Ryan, aged six. 
Gloria, you may remember, is the Child 
on a Barge, whose portrait was repro- 
duced on the cover of the magazine last 
March. With her mother, Gloria dropped 
in to tell us what has happened to her. 
The Ryans have moved from the tiny 
quarters on the barge Ansonia and are 
now living in a seven-room house in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Gloria, who en- 
tered the first grade in September, likes 


the new home fine, for it is only two 
blocks from school. 

As soon as the March Scrispner’s went 
on sale, Gloria began to receive letters 
and presents from all over the country. 
She got a music box, a book about Peter 
Pan, and many other things, but most 
important of all was a big Shirley Tem- 
ple doll. She was still telling us about 
this doll as Mrs. Ryan led her off to- 
ward the Wechawken ferry. 

After Gloria’s visit, we began wonder- 
ing about the boy who was presented on 
one of our covers, so an editor walked 
over to Second Avenue to see William- 
Thomas Gilpin, the young man who was 
pictured sleeping so soundly on last De- 
cember’s ScrispNer’s. Tommy wasn’t in, 
but Mrs. Gilpin and Eugene, aged eleven 
months, were very cordial. Tommy is 
now ten and in the fifth grade, where 
he is doing nicely in everything but spell- 
ing. A crisis in his career occurred three 
months ago when he decided to give up 
the idea of being a Texas Ranger and 
to train to be a prize fighter. He has al- 
ready developed a neat left hook. Tom- 
my took a modest pride in his portrait 
on ScriBNER’s. When his mother vetoed 
his plan of carrying the magazine down 
to the Kip’s Bay Boy’s Club to show it 
to the gang, he overcame the difficulty 
by staging a private showing in the liv- 
ing room for a select group of pals. 

The portraits of Gloria and William- 
Thomas have received critical as well as 
popular approval. Both of Mr. Wax- 
man’s fine pictures will be exhibited as 
examples of the best work of this kind 
being done, in the traveling photograph- 
ic salen of U.S. Camera. ScRIBNER read- 
ers in several cities should have the op- 
portunity of seeing the original color 
photographs from which the covers were 
made. 


Life in the U. S. Contest 

The Contest is over. The 8823 manu- 
scripts have been read, reread, laughed 
and cried over. The ones that were kept 
till the end came to be like old friends. 
We had special, familiar names for 
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“Performing a notable 
service in bringing beau- 
ufully fashioned books 
within the reach of the 
average book buyer.” 
The New York Times 


Book Review 


THE LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB 
announces its NINTH SERIES... 


Ree eight years a selected group of lovers of 


beautiful books has been participating in a 
remarkable coéperative enterprise. 

During this time they have obtained the cream 
of current fine limited editions: the work of the 
foremost designers, illustrators and printers 
throughout the world, planned and produced for 
them exclusively. 

They have been adding to their libraries the 
greatest literary works of ajl time, in volumes of 
typographic excellence unsurpassed in our day 
And, because of the coiperative nature of the 
enterprise, they have been acquiring these books 
at a cost so low that the world of fine books is 
perennially astonished. 


Now the Ninth Series of these notable volumes 
is announced; and for a brief time you are 
offered the opportunity of becoming one of thie 
limited group to receive them. 

For the Ninth Series of books is being printed 
and illustrated by the most famous book artists 
in the world. These books will go only to members 
of The Limited Editions Club. They will not be 


Write for the pros pectits to 


sold individually in the open market, or even in 
the hookshops 

Manifestly, this opportunity of acquiring such 
important and worthwhile volumes, at the low 
cost which membership makes possible, will be 
sought by many; yet it will be possible for only a 
few to have them. For, as we write this, the re- 
newals from our present members, as well as the 
new subscriptions of those who have been on the 
waiting list, have all but filled our quota of fifteen 
hundred—which, when it is reached, automati- 
cally closes our membership rolls for another year. 


, 
\ OU, too, if you decide to embark on this inter- 
esting book adventure, will know the joys and 
the thrills of owning, and showing to your friends, 
volumes which are unique. You will delve into 
their contents again and again and you will delight 
in the texture of rare handmade papers, in beau 
tiful types and illustrations. To share this pleasure, 
this economy, you must act quickly. This notice 
cannot appear often or in many places; so write 
today for full information. A bandsome pros- 
pectus will be sent you promptly. 


: Mr. Srancey MARKHAM, 


THe Limirep Epiritons Crus + 557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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them, we quoted them over the lunch 
table, and we argued over personal fa- 
vorites. And when in the end we couldn’t 
keep them all, sending some of them 
back was a little, we imagine, like send- 
ing beloved children to an orphanage. 
It is unquestionably true that many 
we had to send back are stories that, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, we should 
have been glad to publish. Yet there is 
no question of the superior quality of 
those thirty-seven manuscripts which in 
the end won the prizes. They are tops. 
The eight thousand came from all 
over the country and outside it. From 
all the forty-eight states, the District of 


Columbia, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Ha- 


| schoolteacher. Here it is.’ 


waii, Canada, and the Philippines. From 
England, France, Bulgaria, Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Costa Rica, Newfoundland. 
Our farthest east was India. New York 
State led with a total of 990 manu- 
scripts; California was second with 806. 

By far the greatest number—many 
hundreds—came from 
and though three won prizes, we regret 
to say that not all of the teachers’ man- 
uscripts were good, or even readable. To- 


schoolteachers, 


ward the very end, almost the last day 
of reading, when hundreds of school 
stories had been disposed of, we came 
across four more, all in a heap. With the 
third was this gentle little note. “I know 
that no contest such as yours could be 
complete without an article from a 
, 

No one knows how we welcomed such 
breaks in the regular reading routine, 
some funny, some pathetic, all human. 


| Yet it gave us the rather terrified and 


responsible feeling of playing confidant 
to a nation. They explained their hopes, 
aims, and ambitions, trustfully. 

A lady from West Virginia wrote: 


| “Enclosed you will find a manuscript. A 
| sketch of a mother and children, which, 
| one knows, fills most of the homes in the 


United States.” 

A gentleman from South Dakota pre- 
faced his manuscript with a bold note to 
the Editors. “In submitting this manu- 
script to ScriBNER’s contest, I say that 
it is the best social short story ever writ- 
ten. Based on fact, it contains a master 


| plot. Please read it. Do not scan it. [The 
| italics are his.] Should it prove not avail- 
| able for your contest, try it for your oth- 
| er pages.” His piece was entitled How 


to be Saved, but it wasn’t. 

And one little lady from Virginia 
wrote us in earnest confusion: “I am 
herewith mailing (insured) my manu- 
script ‘Life in the United States.’ My 
love for Virginia gives me the urge to 


write. If, by any chance, it appeals to 
| you, and there are parts you wish to 


omit, you have my permission. I fear | 
have been too reminiscent. I almost can- 
not help it. From the fifth generation 
back, my mind is full of anecdotes and 
facts, passed down from the Revolution, 
and the other wars since. I belong to a 
long-lived race where generations over 
lapped.” 

So we have laughed, but it hasn’t been 
scornful laughter. 

We have been enormously impressed 
with the number of good industrial sto- 
ries which we received. It seems to us 
that there is something significant in the 
fact that for the first time, so far as we 
know, a whole new group of people is 
becoming articulate about how it feels 
and thinks and acts. A large percentage 
of our prize winners deal either directly 
or indirectly with the industrial picture, 
and we had to send back many more 
that nearly made the grade. The picture 
is not always pretty, but it is vital and 
real, and these people have something 
to say. 

That is our major boast. In our “Life 
in the United States” department we 
have a place in which people from all 
over the country can tell, simply and 
directly, what has happened and is hap- 
pening to them. We are eager to hear 
their voices. We have been berated, ca- 
pably, during the contest, by professional 
writers whose manuscripts have been re- 
turned to them. And though they may 
not understand, it is a simple matter, 
from our point of view, to explain that 
in this department it is the validity of 
the personal experience, the genuine pull 
of the human story, that makes a piece 
eminently fitted for publication. Profes- 
sional, self-conscious writing, or a fic- 
tionalized style often actually detract 
from the impact of a “Life in the United 
States” manuscript. That is why there 
are so few known names among the 
prize winners. We are interested prima- 
rily in the personal stories of the little- 
known but very important people who 
are living in this country today. The 
telling must be adequate, but it is sec- 
ondary to the feeling. And many times 
the telling is far more than “adequate.” 

In this issue we present Gabro Kara- 
bin, first-prize winner, Virginia Black, 
fifth-prize winner, and Tennis E. Lyons, 
one of the twenty-five winners of $100. 

All the work that all of us put into the 
contest fades into the background, we 
feel, before the discovery of a story such 
as Gasro Karasin’s. To be the first to 
sce the work of a man who, in our judg- 
ment, has the qualities of a great artist, 
is worth slaving many days for. 

He was born in 1912 in a small, main- 
ly Slavish mining community outside of 
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Pittsburgh. His father was a Croat from 
Ljubljana and his mother a Croat-Mag- 
yar from south of Novi Sad in Dunav- 
ska. His father, a miner for many years, 
went into the mills during the War, and 
the family moved to a mill suburb of 


Pittsburgh. The rest of his factual story | 


he tells fairly completely in “Honorable 
Escape.” 

A few things the story does not tell: 
When his brother was killed in the mills, 
as his father had been eight years be- 


fore, his mother “returned to Ljubljana | 


and a few peaceful earth-hugging years 
in my father’s sister’s home. A Slavish 
friend of mine, who saw her in Yugo- 
slavia this summer, says the land is rocky 
and sterile and the country unbelievably 
poor. Yet in her letters to me, she says 
she wants no more of America.” 

When we wrote him, he answered: 

“Tt seems odd that there should be any 
curiosity about my life. Around Pitts- 
burgh a Croat is commonplace and at 
no time distinctive. As people think of 
us, we are cultureless, creedless, and col- 
orless in life, though in reality we possess 
a positive and almost excessive amount 
of those qualities. Among ourselves, it is 
known that we keep our culture to our- 
selves because of the heterogeneous and 
unwholesome grain of that about us. I 
myself can see where this is not health- 
ful for us as a people—where we are 
growing corrosive, surly, and unap- 
proachable because we are unwilling to 
loosen our close circle of living. People 
do not know the best of us because our 
older folk are afraid of being exploited 
according to sham standards of quaint- 
ness. Consequently, we are, in the light 
of general impression, just another type 
of laboring foreigner . . . fit only for in- 
dustrial fuel. I have moved slowly out 
of the conventional Croatian pattern 
without alienating myself. I wanted it 
that way. I have known, ever since I 
have been aware of my racial ‘taint,’ 
that I would be happier out of the mills. 
This way, I feel in possession of a per- 
spective. Perhaps I stand a better chance 
of making Croats and Slavish art and 
literature and customs more than mere 
mill energy.” 

VircIniA BLAck, who writes “Coming 
Out Party,” has published stories before, 
one in ScriBNER’s. She lives with her 
husband and two sons on a ranch in 
California, and her varied experience 
has included turkey raising, mural paint- 
ing for an undertaker’s chapel, and the 
kind of thing she writes about here. 

Miss Tennis Lyons has been for 
many years a rural schoolteacher in 
Reno County, Kansas. She graduated 
last year from the University of Kansas. 
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SCRIBNER'S AMERICAN PAINTERS PORTFOLIO 





the perfect gift 


A fine picture makes a fine gift. And ten great pictures make the per- 
fect gift. In Scribner's American Painters Portfolio you will find ten 
superb examples of the best work being done by modern American 
artists. These brilliant reproductions received lavish praise as they 
appeared in Scr1pNER’s MaGazine during 1937. Now they have been 
collected into a beautifully designed portfolio which is available 


at moderate cost. The edition is limited. Order your copy now. 


FALL PLOWING 

LOWER MANHATTAN 
DOWN THE RABBIT-HOLI by Saul Schary 
GREENLAND WOMAN by Rockwell Kent 
DON JUAN, SANTO DOMINGO by George Biddle 
WHITE-FACED CATTLI by Howard Cook 
DECK OF BEAM TRAWLER by Edward Hopper 
NEGRO CABIN and PALMS by Winslow Homer 
SLEEPING CHILD . by Isabel Bishop 
FLOOD 


by John Costigan 
by Millard Sheets 


by Jon Corbino 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me copies of Scribner's AmericanyPainters Portfolio at § each. I er 
close a check for § 
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THE tinkle of the telephone is a welcome Friendship’s path often follows the trail 
sound in millions of homes- This day, the of the telephone wires. 





sun will shine prighter for some one be- 

; ' +¢ ARE ' 
sce you called. LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
The telephone +s important sn the Your friends will be glad to hear your voice and 
everyday affairs of life — vital in emer- you'll be curprised to see how little it costs to 
gencies. But that is not the whole of its telephone Long paaanee Rates to most points are 
lowest after ' p. M. and all day Sunday. Then 


x 3-minute etation-to-station calls cost 35 for about 
to keep folks closer — makes this busy 99 miles; 50c for about 150 miles; $1 for about 


service. Its value grows because it helps 


world a happier: cheeriet place to live in. 425 miles. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Miller McClintock 


BY THOMAS SUGRUE 


SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES the man who has made traffic a career . . . whose concern 


is for the safety of millions of motorists . . 


EOFFREY CHAUCER was the most forward-looking 
Englishman of his time. He recognized as his 
country’s most serious problem a friction of language that 
was impeding and choking the wild weed of a vigorous 
native literature. The people of England spoke a language 
that was English, but their songs and stories and didactics 
were indited in French or Latin. So Chaucer wrote his 
poems in English, to illustrate to his friends at court 
that their popular language was neither dull nor shoddy 
as a vehicle for the written word, and far better than 
French or Latin as a carrier of wit, satire, and simple 
humor. 

Contemporary poets in other countries, of course, 
thought very well of Chaucer, and eventually he came to 
have quite a reputation at home. Whether he thought he 
was any good in a permanent sense is hard to tell, but 
he certainly had no idea that literary folk through the 
ages would study his works and, paradoxically, labor to 
learn the language in which he wrote. That permanence 
came from his own genius, something that went along un- 
seen with the original purpose of emancipating a lan- 
guage. And yet if he had not been possessed of a cause, 
if he had not written in English, but in French or Latin, 
students would not today be struggling to master his 
grammar and enjoying the rich humanity of The Canter- 
bury Tales. 

Nor would a young English instructor at Stanford Uni- 
versity have been making exactly these same remarks to 
a class in Chaucer in the spring of 1920, in Palo Alto, 
California, justly proud as he did so that his master’s the- 
sis, The Classical and Medieval Origins of the Character 
of Diomedes as He Appears in Chaucer’s “Troilus and 
Cressida,” was completed and accepted. The young in- 
structor had every right to be happy, being twenty-six, 
married, securely established in the teaching profession, 


. his methods, aims, plans for the future 


a lay preacher in the Episcopal Church of California on 
Sundays, and headed with immunity toward a baby and 
a Ph.D. But he wasn’t happy. 

Every day when classes were over he got into his auto- 
mobile and drove home at a pace which, if kept up for 
the distance between London and Canterbury, would 
have given Chaucer’s pilgrims hardly time to get ac- 
quainted and pass the time of day. The young instructor 
pondered this, for he recalled that Chaucer was a for- 
ward-looking man, concerned not with digging into schol 
astic dust heaps but with breaking new roads through 
virgin fields. 

One day the young instructor went home, slammed 
his books on the table, and said to his wife, “I’m fed up. 
This isn’t living; it’s dying. I thought I would be happy 
shaping the lives of young men, but I’m not doing much 
shaping, and even if I were, I wouldn’t be happy at it. 
I want to get into something that has to do with modern 
problems—real ones.” 

“What would you like to do?” 
quired. She had seen him give up a newspaper job two 
years before, and come to Stanford as a result. 

“Let's go East. I'd like to study under Professor Munro, 


his wife calmly in- 


the head of the Department of Government at Harvard 
Municipal government—there’s a field that’s alive!” 

“All right,’ said Mrs. McClintock. “‘When do we 
start?” 

“Right away.” 

They sold their household furnishings, their automo- 
bile, and with $600 capital were off to Boston. Three years 
later the young instructor’s Ph.D. thesis was completed. 
It was called Street Traffic Control, and so important had 
this question become while it was being compiled that the 
thesis was published as a book, and the young instructor 
found himself not only in the middle of a real problem of 
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daily life, but astride it. He had to stay in the saddle, too, 
there being nobody to take his place, and he ended up in 
a few years as director of the Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research at Harvard, director of the Traffic Audit Bureau, 
and the founder and foremost member of a new engi- 
neering profession whose job it is to make over the high- 
ways, the byways, the trade marts, and the social habits 
of America, and fit them into our greatest national prob- 
lem—the free and unrestrained movement of motorcars. 

He became the man whose job it is to stop the savage 
massacre and mutilation by automobile on our highways 
—36,000 dead, 100,000 permanently crippled, 1,000,000 
injured every year. Yet he remained, and still remains, 
practically unknown to the public. Even well-informed 
people have never heard of him. 


II 


ind McCurntock has excellent pioneering cre- 
dentials. His ancestors left Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin for new homes farther west. Miller was 
born at Cedar Rapids, Nebraska, on June 13, 1894, his 
parents being George Henry and Elizabeth Miller Mc- 
Clintock. George Henry was a druggist, and with such a 
quiet business it was to be expected that the family would 
remain where it was for a while. But about the time 
Miller showed his first interest in automobiles, when he 
was four, his father began again to think of moving. 

The automobile which fascinated Miller was a one- 
cylinder Oldsmobile, and when he was left in it one day 
while his mother went to do some shopping, he ran off 
with it. The motor was running, so he pulled the lever, 
and trundled off. A gutter stopped the runaways with- 
out harm. A few years later the family of three, after a 
final decision by the father, moved to Omaha. It was a 
mistake. At the turn of the century Omaha was a bleak, 
dirty, soft-coal railroad town. Miller found himself re- 
fused admission to all of the street gangs and therefore a 
prey for any of them. After a year of fighting his way 
home from school every day, he gratefully discovered 
that his parents didn’t like the town any better than he 
did. They picked up and went off again. 

On a bleak day in 1903 they disentrained at a tank 
station west of Needles, Nevada, and took a stagecoach 
back into the mountains to a mining camp called Search- 
light. There were eleven buildings in the town, nine of 
them saloons. The McClintocks had the only private 
residence, and Miller was the only white child in the 
school for Indian boys and girls. The lack of other white 
children was due to a dearth of marriages. Except for 
the McClintocks, the town was divided into men and pros- 
titutes. The town prostitutes were very fond of the nine- 
year-old, and would stop in the street to pat his red head 
and heave long sighs. 

Miller did very well in school at Searchlight, going 
through the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades in two 
years. Meanwhile, his father, who had abandoned phar- 
macy, was also doing well. The town giew rapidly, and 
the canny McClintock soon owned all the lumber yards, 


all the banks, and every other utility that was needed to 
service the mines. One of the family properties was a 
buckboard express company, which was chiefly used to 
transport dynamite to the mining camps. Miller’s favorite 
sport after school was riding on these springless, TNT- 
laden wagons. Whenever they went north he would ask 
to be let off at a spot along the way, where another one- 
cylinder Oldsmobile, broken and abandoned, sat proudly 
by itself. There, in a glory all his own, the boy would sit, 
playing at taking his mother for drives in the country 
until the buckboard returned and picked him up on the 
way home. 

Searchlight’s growth was phenomenal, and Mr. Mc- 
Clintock prospered. With an associate he bought a large 
copper-mining property and moved to Los Angeles to set 
up a company and sell stock. He never sold a share. The 
panic of 1907 ended his enterprises and Searchlight’s 
growth. To make matters worse there was a run on one 
of the Searchlight banks, and Mr. McClintock had to go 
up to the camp with $30,000 in cash to save the day. He 
saved it, at complete ruin to himself. 

Now the family lived quietly in Long Beach, and Mil- 
ler went to school. He was examined to discover his fit 
position in the grade system, and was finally assigned to 
4th grade, where he had been when he left Omaha. His 
only gain in Searchlight was an ability to speak Indian. 
His father died when Miller was a sophomore in high 
school. By that time the son had decided on a career in 
art. He had read John Locke’s Beloved Vagabond, and 
although he later could not recall why, it inspired him 
for a time to express himself in life as an artist. 

College life at Leland Stanford disappointed him. He 
found no deep and serious students ready to sit around 
evenings and discuss life, love, and literature. The boys 
spent their time listening to gramophones and talking 
about football. Apparently they didn’t think much of 
Miller, either, because they didn’t invite him to become 
a brother in any of the fraternities. Lonely, and very 
much in love with a Long Beach girl named Hazel Bar- 
ton, he married her at the end of his junior year and 
brought her to Palo Alto. 

It was a rash thing to do. He was editor of the univer- 
sity magazine and was the school’s best debater, but 
there wasn’t much money in these occupations. He took a 
job as a chauffeur to the mother of a well-to-do professor, 
and then was offered the Willys-Overland agency by a 
local banker who found himself saddled with it when 
he took over a garage. Miller still likes automobiles, and 
he made a persuasive salesman, rolling off the fine points 
of his cars with the love of a chef reciting his menu. As a 
result he averaged, between his editing and his salesman- 
ship, $180 a month during his senior year. 

After graduation in 1918, he went immediately to San 
Francisco, to begin his literary career as a reporter on 
the Bulletin under Fremont Older, then the inspiration of 
all young journalists on the West Coast. One of the copy 
readers was Maxwell Anderson. After six weeks, the staff 
was informed that Older was going to the Call to work 
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for William Randolph Hearst. When he left, he took most 
of his men with him. Anderson remained, writing edi- 
torials. Young McClintock, bitterly disappointed in Older, 
also stayed, and by reason of this loyalty found himself 
a veteran of the staff after six weeks’ work. The new man- 
aging editor, Lem Parton, now of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, gave him his pick of jobs. He chose 
to cover the civil branch of the Superior Court. Wander- 
ing down Kearney Street one day, he bought a second- 
hand book for twenty-five cents, to read on the streetcar. 
It was Zola’s Débdcle. He finished it some time the next 
morning, and at breakfast informed his wife that he was 
intellectually starving, that he was in a blind alley, and 
that he was going to accept the offer he had received 
from Stanford of a job teaching English and coaching 
debating. The job would pay $1200 a year. He was get- 
ting $1800 on the Bulletin. 

When he told his boss about it, Parton jumped his pay 
to $2400. Miller said it wasn’t a matter of money. 

“Of all the goddam fools I’ve ever known you’re it!” 
said Parton. “You can’t live on $1200 a year. You'll have 
to cover Stanford and Palo Alto and the vicinity for us 
to get that other $1200. Now get out!” 

In the late fall of 1918, just in time for the second 
semester, Mr. and Mrs. McClintock returned to Palo 
Alto, having bounced themselves into a $50-a-week in- 
come less than six months after graduation. From then 
until the spring of 1920 everything was fine, except for 
the time Miller, who because of his debating ability and 
his ideals was an excellent lay preacher, found himself 
tempted to enter the church by an appeal from the bishop 
himself. He resisted the temptation, feeling no call to the 
ministry. 


III 


‘Te first thing McClintock had to do, once he had de- 
cided to give up teaching and go east to study govern- 
ment, was to get a job. In Boston, the obvious spot was 
Boston University, which had an extension business school 
that carried public-speaking courses. But the last one of 
these had just been assigned. The only course left was 
in Financial Publicity. “Tl take it,” said Miller. “I don’t 
know finance and I don’t know publicity, but no one 
knows anything about the subject. The students and I 
will find it out together.” The dean was so flabbergasted 
by this frankness that he agreed, and Miller taught the 
course for two years. He also instructed, during the next 
three years, at Harvard, Radcliffe, and Tufts, teaching 
sixteen hours a week, carrying full graduate work at Har- 
vard, correcting from 250 to 300 quiz papers every week, 
and reading, on an average, a book a day. Everything 
that has happened to him since has been a vacation. 

He chose traffic control as his thesis subject to fit his 
ideals of usefulness. He found that scholars in general 
looked down upon such a plebeian task. They did not 
approve in the summer of 1923 when certain research 
fellowship committees at Harvard traded a Japanese poli- 
tician and a Chinese historian to give McClintock a 


chance to study traffic conditions in major American 
cities. The vulgar work of streets, thought the scholars, 


was getting pretty uppity. 

On this tour the student stopped at Los Angeles. 
Leaving the city’s traffic department, he inquired th« 
way to the city engineer’s office. On his way out of the 
engineer’s office he met a man who had traced him. The 
Los Angeles Traffic Commission was having a meeting, 
and would he come over and make a speech? For an old 
debater there was but one answer. He went, spoke, and 
met Paul Hoffman, president of the Commission and 
distributor for Studebaker in Southern California. 

By that time there was the threat of a real trafli 
problem in the country. Registration had _ increased 
alarmingly. More than a million more pleasure cars were 
manufactured in 1923 than in 1922. The roads wer 
being clogged and tied up. 

In June of 1924 McClintock received his doctorate, 
and was offered two jobs, one as a teacher in the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, the other as consultant 
for the Los Angeles Traffic Bureau. He accepted both, 
combining the jobs. At the end of a year he knew what 
he was in for. The traffic situation in the country was al- 
most hopeless. Tie-ups of fifteen and twenty minutes’ 
duration were common. Policemen on corners were help- 
less, and manufacturers, pouring more cars onto the high- 
ways, were worried. Never before, and not since then, has 
there been such a bad situation on American roads. Up 
until that time the automobile had grown normally, mak- 
ing way for itself with a road here and a road there. Sud- 
denly there was volume. The roads were choked. There 
was no place for the increasing number of cars to go. 
Something had to be done, something such as Dr. Mc- 
Clintock suggested in his new book, just out, Street Traf- 
fic Control. 

It was a sound approach to the problem, and traffic 
commissions sprang up over the country to put its ideas 
into effect. The solution seemed to lie in two directions, 
(1) better regulation of traffic over existing streets, as 
with signal systems, one-way streets, limited parking, 
loading zones, and (2) the widening, straightening, and 
connecting of major traffic arteries. Dr. McClintock 
pointed out that the problem of transportation was a 
problem of business, and that automobile traffic had be- 
come the index to all social and economic life in the 
country. Therefore businessmen were needed on traffic 
commissions, and they joined them. With their co-opera- 
tion during the next five years, Dr. McClintock and those 
who became associated with him carried on a broad pro- 
gram of research in such cities as Los Angeles, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Boston, Providence, Wash- 
ington, and in the state of Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile the Bureau for Street Traffic Research had 
been founded. After a year in Los Angeles McClintock 
received a request from Paul Hoffman, who had become 
vice-president of Studebaker. He wired for McClintock 
to come to South Bend. In conference there he said, “You 
have demonstrated that your principles can bring relief. 
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The solution is the ultimate question of the future of the 
automobile. Tell me just what I can do to help you.” 
“Make it possible for me to set up a traffic research bu- 
reau to train young men,” McClintock replied. So the 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research was set up. It lived 
for a year at U. C. L. A., and then was taken to Harvard 
by its director. 

Hoffman’s remark—that McClintock had demonstrated 
principles of relief but no solution—was true. Even today 
there is not as much congestion as there was in 1925 and 
1926. Light systems, one-way streets, loading zones, and 
restricted parking areas increased the safety and capacity 
of streets—but not by very much. Widening highways and 
connecting them helped some, but as cars became faste1 
it was found that widening a road merely raised the acci- 
dent toll. A lot of money was being spent, and the main 
achievement was a higher death rate. The toll of Ameri- 
can dead and injured in the War began to look small be- 
side the highway carnage, with its resultant economic loss 
exceeding a billion dollars a year. 

Yet that first experimental period was necessary. It 
brought alleviation. It relieved bad congestion, giving 
the engineers time to sit down and think out the next 
move—a permanent system of traffic control. 


IV 


ices LY McClintock and his colleagues arrived at 
a scientific solution. Streets, they pointed out to them- 
selves, are functionally the same today as they were in 
the most ancient times. They are harder, smoother, and 
wider, but nothing more. They provide a common inter- 
mingling of all forms of traffic, despite the fact that one 
form has achieved a norm of fifty to sixty miles an hour 
while the others have not. And this new juggernaut could 
not, as were the chariots of 
Rome, be ruled off the 
streets for running down 
people. It had to be dealt 
with positively. It had to be 
made safe for itself and for 
other forms of traffic. 

Like Chaucer, McClin- 
tock and his men discovered 
that friction was the cause 
of the trouble. There were 
four forms of it in automo- 
bile traffic: Intersectional 
Friction, when one street 
crosses another; Marginal 
Friction, when there is im- 
pediment at the edges; In- 
ternal Stream Friction, 
when cars going in the 
same direction at varying 





average road, and cars can meet in head-on collisions. 

Eliminate these dangers, the McClintock men said, 
and traffic will be all right. Build limited-way roads, sunk 
or elevated, with overhead passes for intersectional fric- 
tion, a boundary abutment for marginal friction, speed 
lanes for internal-stream friction, and a separator of con- 
crete, steel, or earth, for medial friction. In larger cities 
urban buildings should be erected in the form of a 
square, with ramps to the streets and garages and loading 
zones within the buildings. Raise all pedestrian traffic on 
story off the city streets, and let express, limited highways 
go through every area that is now congested. In brief, 
scrap the 3,000,000 miles of United States roads, costing 
$15,000,000,000, and do the whole thing over again, in 
the way we have seen depic ted on the covers of popular 
science magazines for the past twenty years. 

This is a dream not to be accomplished overnight, but 
it is no longer to be laughed at. Short stretches of highway 
approximating the limited way have been built—part 
of Chicago’s Outer Drive, Henry Hudson Parkway in 
New York, Manhattan’s recently opened West Side 
Elevated Highway. San Francisco has a McClintock 
traffic plan. So has Chicago, which has begun a financing 
plan for the first section of it. The new city hall of Los 
Angeles has an “internal garage.’ So have new buildings 
in San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and such hotels as the 
Edgewater Beach in Chicago. The Pure Oil building in 
Chicago has a 20-story garage in its core. The automo- 
bile is here to stay; the next 100 years in this country will 
be automotive. By applying the new principles of traffic 
engineering, they can be made safe. Accidents can be 
virtually eliminated, and it won’t cost any more than it 
now costs to keep our present system in repair, and to ex- 
pand it in a useless attempt thus to solve the problem. 
That is like taking a purga- 
tive for a broken arm. 

Cities and city life will 
inevitably change under 
this system. The pattern of 
land use will be altered; 
business population will be 
more concentrated, resi- 
dence population will be 
more dispersed. Ease of in- 
dividual travel will put 
everyone to work in the 
city, to sleep in the country. 
City architecture will be 
more functional. Buildings 
will combine within them- 
selves all services required 
by their inhabitants and 
will throw out bridges in a 
system of high-level streets. 
There will be more sun- 


speeds impede each other; 
Medial Friction, where two 
lines of opposing traffic are 
not separated, as in the 


McClintock’s presentations of his findings and his plans 
are logical, simple, forceful. He works with ordinary citi- 
zens, public officials, and trained engineers, and speaks a 


language whose terms are quickly understood by all of them 
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light available in our cities 
and fewer tenements. 
continued on page 99 








DRAWINGS BY PAUL CHAPMAN 


De Wind an’ de Tide 


GENEVIEVE 


HRISTMAS was comin’. Ain’t hab nothin’ for de 

chillun. Ole woman was a-wantin’ some church 
shoe. She foots was pure naked. An I ain’t hab one pipe 
of tobacco. 

It was dampish an’ rainin’, with a nor’easter blowin’, 
an’ de rice field was full up with duck. Now de mind 
come to me that if I jest had a shot at a bunch of them 
duck, I could knock down enough for to fill up de chil- 
luns’ stockin’ wid Christmas, an’ put shoe on Cindy foots, 
an’ hab my pipe full of tobacco. 

It jest happen I hab de shells in my pouch, so I started 
out. I no more than shove my dugout from Hagley 
Landin’ when I come in sight of a big mud flat where de 
rushes was thick wid blue-peter an’ bull-neck ducks. Now 
you know blue-peter duck ain’t fetch you but fifteen 
cent. Bull-neck fetches you thirty. I want to creep up on 
“em. So I been cautious. De tide goin’ right my way past 
dem sandbar. I lay in de bottom flat as I know how, an’ 
give de boat over to de tide. When us get opposite dem 
sandbar I hab a good line on de duck, an’ when I pull 
down on ’em I deposit with four—four of dem bull-neck. 
Lawd, I was happy. But when I looks at ’em I see dey 
ain’t de right size for de white man I usually hab fetch my 
duck to. He allus like de big black duck. Mine was black 


but dey was too small. Howsomever, dey is all I got, so I 


CHANDLER 


grab my paddle an’ catch de tide for town, all de time 
a-studyin’ what to do. Fifteen miles I hab to paddle, but 
I got de wind an’ de tide. 

Now dis ain’t been de right time for shootin’ duck. 
Since all dem big mens come in an’ buy up all us planta- 
tion, po’ man an’ nigger can’t eat duck. De white folks 
hab somethin’ dey calls a closed-up season, an’ you don’t 
know when you can eat duck an’ when you can’t. You 
got to be mighty careful. So when I hit de hill under by 
de town, an’ ties up my dugout, I is a-totin’ my duck 
under my jumper. Four duck—two brace, what would 
jest buy a little Christmas for dem chillun, an’ gib Cindy 
her shoe, an’ fill my pipe with tobacco. An’ by dat time I 
sho’ been ready to light up my pipe; it was so cold an’ de 
wind a-blowin’. 

Well, I brace myself against de wind an’ take my 
course where I been think I could place dem duck in some 
buckra kitchen. On my way goin’ down I meets up wid 
Tight Eye Swinton—his real name been John Henry, but 
us give that basket name to him. He work backwards an’ 
forwards wid de Sheriff. 

I say, “Tight Eye, I got four little duck here dis morn- 
in’, an’ de folks ain’t got up yit to de house where I 
usually place my duck, so de cook ain’t take °em. Where 
can I git rid of dese duck?” 
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An’ Tight Eye say, “See dat same house yonder?” 

An’ I say, “Yass.” 

An’ Tight Eye say, “See dat tin roof? See dem red 
kinda shade to de window?” 

An’ I say, “Yass.” 

An’ Tight Eye say, “So long!” He gone on, an’ I stand 
dere lookin’ back at him. He ain’t never look back at me 
none ‘tall. 

Den I gone to de house like he direct me, an’ rop on 
de porch. 

When de serbant girl hab come with all she frill an’ 
she white apron, I lift my cap an’ say, “*Miss, I hab two 
small brace of duck here. Thought maybe you'd take 
‘em from me for breakfast or dinner.” 

She say, “Where your duck?” 

“Right here, Missus,” an’ I puli *°em out from under 
my blue jeans jumper. 

“What kind is dey?” she say. 

“Dey is bull-necks,” I say. 

“Where you git ’em?” she say. “What is dey worth?” 

An’ I answer her, “Now I ain't 
rightly know. Least I ain’t able to tell 
you. All I know is dey is fine fat duck, 
an’ fresh-killed. Now, if I could talk 
to de white Missus.” 

“Well, come round to de kitchen 
door, an’ [ll go in de house an’ find 
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of de house, I turn an’ gone out de back. An’ I ain't 
tarry none at de gate. When I hit de sidewalk I start 
in to run. Think if I fast enough I can git away from all 
dem questions. But I look back an’ I see dat man’s boy 
hab he head poke out of de front door, jest a-starin’. 

He holler, “Daddy! You wanta catch dis man? Dis 
man gone!” 

‘Bout four steps more an’ I hear a big man’s voice. He 
sound loud an’ he sound close. 

He say, “Don’t you walk another damned step! I'll 
bust yo’ head open!” 

An’ I think it best to rest my foots—dere is a forty- 
four a-pokin’ in my back. 

An’ dat man keep on talkin’, say, “I ain’t after no 
foolishness.” 

An’ he little boy come rushin’ up. Ole man on one side, 
boy on de other. Both of ’em grab me holt. 

I can’t run, an’ I say, “I ain't try for to run.” 

An’ he say, “Shut up! You tell me you ain’t try for to 
run. Ain’t you know I de game ward man?” 

“Lawd! No! Cap'n, a feller tell me 
to come an’ sell you dem duck.” An’ 
I was partly weepin’. I was wet an’ 


hungry an’ cold. It was a long row 


a New Author to town—close on to fifteen mile 


an’ I had been gone since four in de 
mornin’. An’ dere ain’t been no coffee 


out about dem duck.” 

Den I gone through de flowers yard 
an’ rop on de kitchen. De cook come 
an’ I ’splain how she must take dese 
duck to de missus. 

She say, “Missus in de house. You 
wait awhile.” An’ she gone in de house 
an’ take de duck wid her. 

De next one to come been de white 
missus, an’ she ask, “What you want 
for dem duck?” 

I jest begin to answer her dat I 
ain’t rightly know, dat I is glad to get 
a little somethin’ for dem, when in 
walk de white boss man! He in he 


night garment. He ain’t take time for to dress. An’ de 


arts led her to study portrait painting, at 
the Art Students League in New York 
City and then for a year at art school 
abroad. During the World War she served 
asa Y. M. C. A. secretary, and was with 
the Rainbow and Fourth Divisions in 
Germany. In 1922 she returned home and 
married a Thirtieth Division sergeant. 
Since his death, a number of years later, 
she has been busy dividing her time be- 
tween her five children and the one- 
teacher school over which she presides in 
Horry County, South Carolina. Some- 
time in the near future she expects to col- 
lect her short stories for publication in 
book form. 


thought come to me: dey hab ask a powerful lot of ques- along. 
One of ’em say, “What he done?” 


tions *bout dem four duck! 


But before I take action he snap at me, “What you 


> 

name: 
“Who? Me?” I answer. 
“Yes, you.” 


I jest couldn’t "member my own name, an’ I say my 


name Sandy Dease. 
“Sandy Dease? Where from?” 
“Plantersville.” 


man like dat!” 


nor neither bread in de house. An’ I 
row dem fifteen mile in de rain—but I 
hab de wind an’ de tide, thank Gawd! 
It do seem like things ain’t workin’ 
right, an’ I starts to sing a song I allus 
carries with me when trouble fall: 


Let fesus fix it for you, for you, 
For he know jest what to do, to do! 
Whensomever you pray, 

Let him have his way! 

‘Cause Jesus will fix it for you! 


An’ I is so fret up I ain’t rightly 
know where I is, when I hear a voice 
like an angel sav, “Don’t do de ole 


An’ dere was two white ladies comin’ 


An’ dat game ward man throw back at ’em, “You 


ain’t know what he done!” 


An’ I asks help. I asks de good Lawd to please fix things 


for me dis day. All de time de white ladies stand dere 


an’ beg. 


“Don’t make de ole man weep that-a-way! 


> 


By dat time I was a-cryin’ an’ a-hollerin’. An’ cryin’ 


as I was, dat man took me in to de jail house—de big 


“Plantersville?”’ 
“Yass, Cap’n.” I try to git my cap in my pocket, an’ 


~ 


» stand dere in he nightgown. 
“You wait awhile,” he say. An’ he gone. 
An’ when dat man turn an’ gone in de forwards part 


white jail house. I is sure Sheriff Bullintine ain’t gwine 
want to git no message "bout me so early in de mornin’, 
but all de same de game ward man rop on de door, an’ 
he call, “Got a man for you!” 

An’ Mr. Sheriff call down de stair, ““You do?” 
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I ain't look up. I been studyin’ dat jail-house floor— 
an’ it none too clean, but my ears is wide open, an’ I hear 
Mr. Sheriff say, “Who yo? man?” 

Game ward man say, “I ain’t know exactly. Let me get 
him upstairs an’ we'll know.” 

An’ I whoop out again, louder than ever, I been hope 
dem white ladies’ll hear. 

Den us gone up dem dark jail-house stairs step. ‘That 
sure been a sad place. Even smell lonesome. An’ I think 
about dem chillun. An’ I think about de Christmas. An’ 
I can see Cindy cold naked foots. An’ where my tobacco 
comin’ from? 

Us reached de top an’ come to a light an’ a fire. An’ 
by dat fire sit Mr. Sheriff. Now I know de Sheriff an’ de 
Sheriff know me. 

An’ when he see who I was he say, “Where your man? 
Dat you, Mike? Why if it ain’t ole Mike Maybank! I is 
glad to git my hand on you! Come here.” 

An’ den it was I see dat key. Dat been a long key. 
First jail-house key I 
ever see, an’ I ain’t feel 
no pleasure to make 
acquaintance wid it 
neither. Den de door 
creak, an’ I feel I got to 
explain before I is shut 
up for good an’ de Sher- 
iff gone on. 

So I bust out, “Dat 
feller, Tight Eye, sent 
me dere, Mr. Bullintine. 
I ain’t know dat was de 
game ward man! You 
know me. You know I 
ain’t want for to make 
no mistake like dat.” 

An’ de Sheriff say, 
“Mike, you stay right 
dere till I come.” 

De door slam. 

Dem ladies gone on 
an’ tell all de white folks 
dat a ole man been in 
trouble, an’ do, please, 
come an’ see whether he 
killed someone or no. 

Dat night Mr. Sheriff 
say, “’Liminary hearin’ 
in de mornin’, Mike.” 

An’ dere I was. Cindy 
an’ de chillun was at 
home round a big light- 
ed fire. Plenty of fire- 
wood. Dat one thing 
don’t cost us nothin’ but 
hard work. I know dey 
wasn’t hungry. Plenty of 
potato for roast. But 















Tight Eye say, “See dat same house yonder?” 
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where they papa been? I can hear de littlest boy, little 
Mike, a-cryin’ for he daddy. An’ I can hear Cindy tellin’ 
him: 

“Yo papa can take care of hisself. Ain’t nothin’ big 
enough to harm yo’ papa, chillun.” 

An’ I think about how little Mike fears them river 
varmint. He was allus talkin’ about de ’gater an’ de snake 
an’ things. An’ Cindy know dem rice field been full of 
bogs. Den too, a woman is powerful funny sometimes. If 
a man don’t turn up dey all time ’spicion somethin’. An’ 
I reckon Cindy’ll be sayin’ to herself, “I’m feared Mike 
musta got in trouble.” 

Am if she think dat, dis been one time when she think 
what so. 

At supper time dey send me up some bread. But it 
been hard. It so hard my tooth can’t break ’em. An’ I let 
“em go back to de cook what bake ’em. Den de Sheriff 
send for me to come downstairs in de kitchen. 

An’ he say, “Mike, you didn’t take no supper!” 

An’ [ tell him ’bout dat bread, an’ he 
say, “How “bout some coffee?” 

An’ I say as how [d be glad for coffee 
—would appreciate dat to de berry high- 
est. 

Now you know, dey is plenty of mens 
in de jail house. An’ some of ’em is jest 
as happy as if dey was walkin’ out on de 
street. Dey been dere too much. Used to 
it. But I ain’t never seen de jail insides 
before. 

An’ de Sheriff, he know dis, an’ he 
know me, so he say, “Mike, I gwine give 
you a good supper. Set 
right down in dat chair 
an’ eat. Eat dose hot bis- 
cuit an’ dem fowl. Clean 
up de whole rice an’ de 
gravy. You eat ’em all 
before you leave dis 
kitchen.” 

An’ I scared not to 
mind de Sheriff. So I 
took de plate in my hand 
an’ pulls my chair close 
to de hearth an’ git all 
de meat off dem fowl 
bone. An’ when de plate 
clean an’ all de gravy 
been mop up wid de 
Sheriff biscuit, I make a 
move for to take de plate 
to de table where de 
cook been washin’ up. 
An’ when he been hear 
me move, de Sheriff look 
round from he paper an’ 
say, “Drink all?” 


I say, “Yass, sir!” 
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An’ before I think I calls out, * 


He say, “How you [cel now?” 

“All right now, Cap’n,” I say. 

“Know what you eat?” 

I say, “Nice diet like fowl. Musta been chicken, 
Sheriff.” 

“No, Mike,” he say, “dem fowl wasn’t chicken nor 
neither goose. Dem was duck. You been catin’ de fruit 
of yo’ doin’, Mike. An’ now, I got to put you on de 
Gang.” 

“Lawd help! Sheriff, boss! My people ain’t know 
where I is!” 

“Dey’ll know! Dey'll know soon enough when you 


” 


been on de Gang. 


When I gone back an’ dat door been lock, I stay away 
from dat window. I too “fraid somebody gwine see my 
face behind dem jail-house bars. An’ too much sleep ain’t 
come to me neither. I toss an’ I toss. An’ when I does go 
to sleep it ain’t no time till de fowl crow. 

After breakfast de Sheriff send up a dep’ty, an’ he 
take me to de ‘liminary hearin’. 

When I gone in de Sheriff office, dere sit de lady type- 
writer before a big fire in de chimbly. I gone over an’ 





Py ul ¢ Wafer ove 


Seven head, Missus! Seven head!” 


squat wid my face to de fire an’ my back to de people. 
While I was a-thawin’ out, I hear mens comin’ and gwin 

I hear one man say, “Dere’s de man yonder.” 

An’ other man say, “Turn yo’ face round.” 

I turn. 

“Dat ain’t no Sandy Dease. Dat’s Mike Maybank.” 

An’ dere was my ole friend de Magister. I like Mister 
Higgins, and he like me. 

So I tell him, “Mister Higgins, I was goin’ to de big 
mill to hunt work. An’ I happen on four little duck. I 
fetch *em to Mr. Mercer, but he ain’t up yit. An’ de cook 
didn’t know. So I try for to sell °em, when I meet up wid 
a colored man I know, an’ he say, “Take ’em to de house 
I point you to.’ 

*“An’ I done jest dat, an’ take ’em to de gentleman 
what fetched me here, to de jail house. I ain’t mean no 
harm. I only try for to sell *em so I could buy some 
victuals, an’ maybe a little Christmas.” 

An’ Mister Higgins tell me, “Mike, you convict on two 
crime—reportin’ yo’ name wrong an’ sellin’ duck. Boy, 
ain’t you know you can’t sell no duck now we have so 
much law in de land? An’ you got a license, ain’t you? 
No? Well, dat make three crime—you convict on three. 
Boy, dat look serious.” 
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Den de Magister turn an’ talk low-like to de Sheriff. 
I jest can’t help but hear what he say. 

“Sheriff, before I left Bucksport, dat de last nigger I 
work. Dat man ain’t give you no trouble.” 

Den he turn to me an’ say, “My fine is twenty-five 
dollar or thirty days. Reckon he'll have to take you to 
de Gang, Mike. You got twenty-five dollar, ain’t you?” 

But I ain’t have nothin’. So I stay in de jail. I does 
hate to go to dat Gang, but dey ain’t nothin’ else to do. 
When night come on, de Sheriff give a order for to 
have me ready for de Gang at four in de mornin’, dat dey 
gwine make a start before 
day clean. 

An’ I lie in my bunk an’ 
think. Nobody up dat time 
of day, so no chance of 
anybody seein’ me goin’ off 
wid de Gang. An’ before I 
close my eye de fowl crow. 
By sun-up we is started 
an’ been way down yonder 
about eighteen or twenty 
mile from a town next Car- 
vers Bay. Dat mornin’ I 
rode till I so tired I don’t 
know whether [I is sleepin’ 
or wakin’. 

Dat been Christmas 
week! 

De head of de Gang ar- 
range wid ole Mike. He tell 
me for to assist de cook. 
Cut de wood an’ tote wa- 
ter, an’ wash up de dirty 
dishes. 

Two days gone by like 
two month. Christmas Eve 
come. An’ here come de 
Magister ridin’ up in he fine 
car, bringin’ de fruit an’ de 
Christmas to de mens on de 
Gang. All git dey portion except me. I ain’t make no 
move till I hear Mister Higgins say, “One man ain’t got 
he share. Where Mike?” 

An’ de boss tell him I must be in de kitchen, dat it 
look like he jest can’t keep Mike out of de kitchen. An’ 
when dey calls me, Mister Higgins say, “What you got to 
carry back to town, Mike?” 

An’ I say, “Nothin’ but shoe, Cap’n! Nothin’ but 
shoe!” 

“Ready? Less us go!” 

An’ dat been three o’clock. At six we been sittin’ in de 
Magister’s kitchen. An’ whiles I set by de stove a-watch- 
in’ de cook a-workin’ over a fat turkey, an’ a smellin’ 
gingerbread in de oven, I hears Mister Higgins talkin’ to 


he wife. 
“Man ain’t done nothin’,” he say. “Hate to leave de 
boy away from he chillun an’ it Christmas. Must give 
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The Perverse Poet 
SARA HENDERSON HAY 


Alas, how sad a thing — 
Now that no heavenly anger sits 
Troubling the waters of my wits, 


I have no song to sing. 


This stupefying wealth 
Of happiness has struck me dumh. 
Those sweetly jangled nerves are numb, 


Which were my spirit’s health. 


No sharp, perceptive pain 
Turns in my side. I am not glad 
To be so well! I would I had 


My old disease again! 


him one of my pipes of tobacco, an’ a little Christmas.” 

An’ he wife say, “I got two sack of orange. One enough 
for us, ain’t it? An’ dey is a extry little red wagon. Is 
Mike got any chillun?” 

An’ before I think I calls out so she can hear me, 
“Seven head, Missus! Seven head!” 

Den she ask dey age, an’ how many been gal chile. 
An’ she ask can dey read book. I tell her how de oldest 
been in de fifth grade. An’ while she is fixin’ up some 
sack an’ little stockin’, de Cap’n come walkin’ in de room. 
I well remembers dat. It was a warm sweet-smellin’ place. 
Dere was boxes piled all up 
on de table an’ tied wid rib- 
bon. Dere was yaupon an’ 
holly-berry stuck behind de 
picture an’ de window cur- 
tain. An’ de coffee pot hab 
de right smell. In come de 
Cap’n. An’ before he quit 
wid me I sho’ git a right 
decent scoldin’. 

He tell me: “Mike, dese 
lyin’ schemin’ plan put you 
in trouble. Keep away from 
de duck business, an’ watch 
yo own color. Yo’ color an’ 
my color dig pit for you. 
Now, dem two little pair 
of duck ain’t so valuable. I 
got “thority from de law. 
My lawyer say you been a 
good nigger, an’ I can re- 
lieve you now an’ set you 
free.” 

An’ he gone on an’ tell 
me how lots more people in 
favor of relievin® me an’ 
settin’ me free. 

Take me! I know how 
to give honor where honor 
belong. Good friend help. 
Good friend sho’ help. But as de song say: 


Don’t take ever body for yO friend! 
Don’t take ever’body for yo’ friend! 
Dey will make you weep an’ moan, 
Dey will cause you to leave yo’ home! 
Don’t take everbody for yo’ friend! 


An’ you know what de Magister done? He ain’t stop 
till he put me down to my very boat. Den he stand dere 
an’ watch while I pack all de Christmas in de bow. 

Den he say, “Can I help, ole man? Glad de stars is 
shinin’. Moon’ll rise soon. Ain’t too cold. Paddlin’ will 
warm you up. Merry Christmas, Mike!” 

An’ I too full. I bust out, ““Thank Gawd for de white 
friend, Cap’n! Thank Gawd!” 

An’ when I take up my paddle, good Lawd, I find I 
hab de wind an’ de tide! 








I’m Not the Budget ‘Type 


WILL CUPPY 











r is amazing, the number of people who ask me why 

I don’t live on a budget—as if I hadn’t enough 
troubles already. I had no idea that budgets had taken 
such a hold on the country until people began shooting 
that question at me from -ll directions. Why didn’t some- 
body tell me? It turns out that some of my best friends 
have been living on a budget for years, and heaven 
knows, they look it. 

I’ve been going into the matter, and from what I hear, 
you would thin: I was the only budgetless human left on 
earth. The fact 
do not budget, and there must be a lot of others. 

Now a budget, as I understand it, is a plan for making 
both ends meet, or almost meet, which is certainly all you 


the Pinga-pingas of Central Melanesia 


could expect of any plan. If it ever succeeds, or if it ever 
comes anywhere near succeeding, it might be just what 
I’m after. Anyway, it’s an idea. So I may have a budget 
myself next year, or the year after—let’s make it 1940, a 
good round number. That will give me time to turn 
around and settle a problem or two. For one thing, am 
I the type? 

Living within one’s income, the Editors believe, is distinctly contrary 
to the American tradition, and they feel that this alien fad for budgeting 
which is sweeping the country should be promptly put down. Mr. Cuppy 
is no international economist but he is the author of a celebrated treatise 
on human relations, How to Tell Your Friends from the Apes. Letters from 
readers on the art of living within—or beyond—one’s income will be 


welcomed by the Editors. 


Such momentary budgeting as I have attempted lately, 
just to see how I like it, hasn't panned out any too well 
I seem to be stymied right at the start, where you list 
your income on the one hand and the things you need 
on the other. (My income, indeed!) Of course I know 
I shouldn’t put down everything I need. There isn’t that 
much money. Sull, why put down only a few, and these 
the ones that don’t matter anyway, such as food, clothing, 
and shelter? Does it nfake sense? 

Veteran budgeters tell me that I confuse what I need 
with what I want. To me there’s no difference, because 
what I want I practically have to have. They say I must 
get over that, but that is exactly the sort of thing I don’t 
get over. You see how it would complicate any rigid 
system of economic supervision on my part. 

Not that I'll get everything I listed on a trial budget 
just now. Far from it. I'll get about one in ten, barring 
some unforeseen change in the laws of cause and effect. 
But [ll put them all down on the list if I feel good and 
like it. I may not even get that new sofa, but I want it, 
and it will duly appear on any budget or budgets I may 
make now or later, until further notice. I shall pursue 
the same course with the Oriental rug, and if the budget 
can’t take it, so much the worse for budgets. 

Most budgeters would probably decide that I don’t 
need a new sofa, and such a decision would be plain 
foolish—you ought to see the old one. I say I need it. I 
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Some of my best friends live on a budget, and heavens knows, they look it 


will go so far as to say that if any man ever needed a new 
sofa since the beginning of furniture, I am that man. And 
all the cheese-paring of all the old Scrooges in existence 
will not alter that fundamental fact. One end of my sofa 
is on the floor. 

When talking to budgeters I get the uneasy impression 
that they don’t want much. Or maybe they’re reconciled. 
You can’t tell. They may want a sofa as much as I do, 
but they know they can’t have it, not right away, anyhow. 
So it doesn’t go on the budget—it costs too much. Maybe 
someday they'll have a sofa, if they live long enough, and 
if worrying over the budget doesn’t kill them in their 
prime. Query: What are budgeters like, inside? Have we 
developed a new kind of human being all of a sudden? 

I wonder, then, what budgeters have got that I haven't 
got. Only one thing, so far as I can see: budgets. They 
never buy what they want—it costs too much; but they 
live on a budget. They'll fight to keep out of jail, but while 
still at liberty they'll live on a budget. A strange world! 
(Now don’t fly into a rage, you budgeters. A little clear 
thinking won’t hurt you one bit. 

Coming back to income—or expected revenue, as the 
budgeters call it—that’s something else again. You put it 
down on one side of the budget because your probable 
expenditure should, ideally, bear some relation to your 
probable income. It won’t, but that’s the theory. Per- 
sonally, I'd skip this operation. Putting down my expected 
revenue wouldn’t help much. I expect the worst. I’m not 
good at figures, but I know when I’m ruined, and I 
don’t have to write it down on a piece of paper. 

My income is not all that might be desired. But one 
thing I will say, my outgo is always in splendid shape. 
I'll match my outgo with the next person’s any day. 

Thus we arrive at savings, the next step in any budget 
worthy of the name. All authorities agree that you must 
set aside a certain amount under this heading before you 
even think of food and drink, let alone shoes for Junior, 
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or sofas. This amount must be 10 per cent of your earned 
income at the very least, even in the lowest brackets; if 
your income is pretty good, you Save 20 per cent or more. 
It seems there are people who do this every week of their 
lives, rain or shine. And I thought I knew something 
about human nature. 

I suppose they just take the 10 per cent out of their pay 
and carry it straight to the bank. Well, who’s stopping 
them? I’ve always said, though, and I say it again, that 
anybody who can take good cash money and give it to 
a bank must be totally lacking in imagination. Don’t they 
know what a dollar will buy? Can’t they see what’s in 
the store windows? Have they never been to Woolworth’s? 
They frighten me, these people. I wouldn’t put anything 
past them. 

They're saving up for something they want, of course, 
and that’s their privilege. It may be security in old age, 
an emergency fund, or a yacht. In order to get it, they 
save, and to keep on saving they have to keep working. 
It’s in their blood, I guess. Frankly, if I had any savings 
I wouldn’t be working. As for saving up for what I want, 
what I want is more money. How would you budget that? 

Some cutting things have been said about those of us 
who don’t save or budget at all. A recent book on plan- 
ning your life remarks, somewhat nastily, “It (a budget 
assumes that you have the intelligence to plan and the will 
power to hold to your intentions.” Was it necessary to 
bring that up? Samuel Smiles, the self-help man, once 
took a look at his fellow creatures and announced, “He 
who spends all he gets is on his way to beggary.” All 
right, Mr. Smiles, and here’s a little motto I thought 
up all by myself: A penny saved is a penny saved. Not 
bad, eh? 

What do I do with all my money, you may inquire? 
I was just waiting for that question. In fact, I was aching 
to have you ask it. In the first place, I don’t make enough 
money to live on—that’s what I do with it. 
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So I laugh the whole thing off, do I? Dear budgeters 
¢ everywhere, don’t make that mistake. If you think I face 
a penniless old age with a debonair smile and a song on 
my lips, if you imagine I don’t worry the greater part of 
my time over what’s to become of me—well, you don’t 
know me, Serious is hardly the word. It’s hideous. I 
could drop everything this minute and howl. But what 
can I do? Can I help it if I'm not the saving type? Is it 
all my fault if I am temperamentally unfitted for that 
sort of thing? 

I’m sure many of you budgeters are pretty well heeled, 
thanks to your habits of thrift and double-entry book- 





























Don’t get me wrong. I borrow to pay my honest debts 
and not to squander foolishly. What's more, I confine 
my borrowing to those who can well afford it. I don’t go 
around sponging on widows and orphans unless they hav« 
plenty. 

I suppose my favorite gambit is borrowing from the 
laundry to pay the delicatessen, and vice versa. And you 
can ask any tradesman on our block if I don’t pay back 
every cent—eventually. Life bas taught me that the poor 
have to be honest. Their credit must be absolutely Gradk 
A so that they can borrow again next week from the 


Same fellow. 
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keeping. That is what gives you that slightly smug look I almost forgot the bookshop. That’s where I go when 
in the face, no doubt, and I can’t say I blame you. If I have to pacify both the laundry and the delicatessen 
Junior sticks beans up his nose, you have the money to The bookshop people are wonderful. I suppose they hav« 
fix it. I’m in a very different position. My hope chest is adjusted their own budget to my frequent and urgent 
empty and bare. With me, when emergencies arise—and demands. They must have. It’s not so bad as it sounds, 
when don’t they arise?—I just have to go out and get it though. It isn’t as if I were a perfect stranger barging in 
somehow. off the street and yelling for cash at all hours of the day 

Which brings us finally to borrowing, or what we may and night. I’m their friend. 
call the Cuppy Plan of Getting Along. Borrowing has a There are drawbacks to borrowing, naturally, and pet 
bad name, but you would be surprised how it helps in a haps the worst is the false impression one may create. An 
pinch. Several years ago I replied to one of those ques- acquaintance of mine more than hinted, recently, that 
tionnaires that want to know about your ideals: “My persons who borrow constantly are lacking in character 
purpose in life is to borrow a thousand dollars.” I was I think she was wrong. What I lack is not character. Its 
only kidding at the time. I didn’t realize until later that money. 
I had something there. Since then I have made progress One central fact seems to emerge. In order to run a 
in a quiet way, and if you knew how I love to have some budget, you have to have money. Taking it by and large, 
moncy in my pocket, if only for a few minutes, you then, I don’t feel that [ can afford one right now—there 
wouldn’t scold me. are so many other things I need worse. 
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I borrow from the laundry to pay the delicatessen, and vice versa. The booksho} 


helps me to pacify them both, This is known as the Cuppy Plan of Getting Along 
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glow with a warmth 


Scene demonstrates 








A year ago a group of American artists de- 
cided that the familiar Christmas card was in 
need of new vitality, freshness, and variety. So 
they turned their talents to this medium of 
artistic expression, and the results they have 
achieved are impressive. Among the well- 
known artists who participated in this task are 
Thomas Benton, George Biddle, Howard 
Cook, Ernest Fiene, Rockwell Kent, Grant 
Reynard, Stow Wengenroth, Grant Wood, and 
others. The aim of these painters was not to 
produce expensive limited editions, but to of- 
fer well-designed cards at reasonable cost. An- 
other of their purposes was to introduce diver- 
sity into the illustration. In a very short time 


Grant Reynard has been 
called a storyteller in pic- 
tures. His artistic anecdotes 


good humor (upper left) 


Ernest Fiene has a feeling 
for rhythmic design. Strect 


careful balance between 


realism and pure decoration 
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SHADY VALLEY —5 
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R. W. Woiceske works in various 
media, but his preference in sub- 
ject matter is the snow scene. 
Shady Valley is typical of his 


realistic technique (upper right 


5 6 Thomas H. Benton’s art is ro- 
bustly American. Into the limited 
confines of a small etching, he gets 
a measure of the strength which 





characterizes his famous murals 
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they have made much _ progress. 
The new cards have a wide variety 
of treatment, and the subject mat- 
ter is far removed from the conven- 
tionally standard yuletide themes. 
The illustrations on the cards are 
notable in that they retain much of 
the quality and beauty of the large 
original paintings, etchings, litho- 
graphs, and drawings from which 
they are reproduced. Because of 
this quality and variety, these cards 
hold a more lasting interest tha 
do the usual Christmas cards. The 
portfolio of cards presented on these 
pages is reproduced through the 





courtesy of the artists affiliated 
with the American Artists Group. 


Andrée Ruellan’s work has a personality of its own and re- 


flects her deep understanding of everyday American peopl 


Thomas W. Nason is a 
sensitive artist and an 
expert technician. In 
Village Street both 
phases of his ability are 
com pe le ntly illustrated 
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Benton Spruance finds 
his sources in the topics 
of the day. Quite un- 
orthodox, this football 
lithograph is an inter- 


esting Christmas card 


Stow Wengenroth 
makes effective use of 
the lithograph to eéx- 
press the charm and 
dignity of his favorite 
region the Maine coas' 
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What Is Evidence? 


EDMUND PEARSON 


A hundred eyewitnesses of a crime can be wrong, and often are, but the much- 


maliened circumstantial evidence ts almost always trustworthy 


NE spring day, shortly before noon, a young fellow 

named Charles Tucker was sauntering along a 
country highway—a road called South Avenue. He was 
on his way from his home—he lived with his parents in 
Auburndale, Massachusetts—to the neighboring town of 
Weston. He was out of work, dead-broke, and eager to 
get hold of some money in order to go to the St. Louis 
Fair. The year was 1904. He had been privately active, 
in a small way, as a burglar and thief, but this fact was 
not generally known. His wife’s death—she had been 
drowned while in his company—had given rise to some 
gossip, but there was never any reason to connect him, 
criminally, with the event. 

He was observed by three or four persons, as he passed 
along the country lanes, but for much of the time was out 
of sight. He carried with him a knife in a sheath, a hunt- 
ing knife with a five-inch blade. This was an odd thing 
to do. The community is peaceful; no one need go armed; 
and as for wild animals, the only one encountered by 
Tucker—according to his own story—was a squirrel. 


After about an hour (for every moment of which he 
afterward tried to account) he was returning toward his 
home. He met, however, a young man he knew, and the 
two of them strolled back to the bridge at Weston. Here 
they encountered a youth driving a fish wagon, and ac- 
cepted his invitation to go for a drive. They agreed the 
more readily since he had with him a fascinating com- 
panion, one Mabel Walker, from Damariscotta, Maine. 
The driver urged on his horse, and the wagon, with the 
three young men and the girl, rumbled down the road. 

Tucker’s friend, from the start, had a very thin time. 
He had to roost in the back of the wagon, amongst the 
fish, where neither the sights nor the smells favored an 
idyllic mood. But everything was different for Tucker, on 
the driver’s seat, alongside Miss Walker. Although stran- 
gers hitherto, he and the girl understood each other per- 
fectly. So quickly were they in sympathy, that in a short 
time they resolved to alight from the wagon, depart by 
themselves, and engage in what later was politely de- 
scribed as “going for a walk together.” 
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Two years ago all America knew the names of the 
principals in this picture. How many do you recognize 
now? On the witness stand, Bruno Hauptmann; the 
prosecutor, David T. Wilentz; the judge, Thomas W. 
Trenchard; the defense attorney (lower right), Ed- 
ward 7. O'Reilly; and (right center) Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. Sketched at Flemington, N.7., by George Clark 


It was fortunate for the girl that she possessed no gift 
of clairvoyance. For it might have alarmed her, and per- 
haps put her in deadly peril, had she become aware that 
the hands that caressed her in the spring woods, that after- 
noon, were not the hands of innocence; but were even 
then freshly stained with human blood. The adventure 
with Mabel Walker, although quite free from any chilly 
adherence with propriety, was much the lesser of the sins 
into which Mr. Tucker strayed, since he had set out on 
his ramble. 

The driver of the fish wagon, a moment or two after 
Tucker and the girl departed, noticed, on the seat beside 
him, the leather sheath of a knife. He had never seen it 
before. He put it into his pocket, and, for the time being, 
forgot all about it. 

Early in the afternoon, an old gentleman, Mr. Edward 
Page, returned on foot to his house on South Avenue, 
Weston. At breakfast in the Page household, the family of 
four had all been present. At eight o’clock, the son, 
Harold, had gone to his office in Boston, and, somewhat 


later, Mr. Page went out for a long walk and a visit to 
the public library, while the housekeeper, Amy Roberts, 
took a streetcar to Cambridge and thence to Boston. So 
it was that by half past ten, Mr. Page’s daughter was left 
alone in the house. She was there at eleven, when a 
tradesman delivered a package. No one else was seen to 
come. 

Mr. Page, 
found the front door unlocked. He went in and proceeded 


coming home shortly after two o’clock, 
to the pantry to get something for luncheon. As hi 
munched a slice of bread and drank some cider, it struck 
him that the house was strangely silent. He began to won- 
der why he saw and heard nothing of his daughter. An 
old clock ticked in the living room; otherwise everything 
was still. He looked around downstairs, and then went to 
the upper rooms. In one of these he found Miss Page 
She lay dead on the floor. She had on a hat and walking 
boots, and was dressed to go out. Her throat had been 
cut, and, as it was later discovered, she had been stabbed 
in the chest and in the back. 
depth of five inches. 

Before he called help, Mr. Page made two other dis- 
coveries. In the room, near his daughter’s body, was a slip 


These wounds were of a 


of paper, placed on the floor as if to draw attention. On 
L. Morton, Charlestown, Mass.”> And 
downstairs was another note, written by Miss Page her- 
self. It said that she had just heard that her brother had 
been hurt, and was in a Boston hospital. She added that 


it was written “] 


she was going to see him, and had left at twelve o’clock 

As the first note was written by no one in the family, 
and as the name was meaningless, it seemed probable 
that the note was the murderer’s attempt to confuse de- 
tried in 
Harold 


Page had not been hurt, and no person, except the mur- 


tection—a clumsy ruse which has often been 


similar crimes. The other message was untrue: 
derer, could have brought such false news. It was evi- 
dently a device to gain admission to the house, or else to 
cause Miss Page to leave, so that someone might have 
leisure for robbery. And robbery seemed to be the chief 
motive for the visit. Miss Page’s pocketbook had been 
rifled of a ten-dollar bill and other smaller bills, which it 
had contained that morning. 

Tucker, like evervone known to be in the neighborhood 
at the time of the murder, was interviewed by the police 
He gave an account of his walk, in which he said that he 
did not even approach the Page house, and that he was, 
generally speaking, as blameless as that celebrated model 
of innocence, the babe unborn. His adventure with Miss 
Walker was described in expurgated form. That damsel 
very soon found it convenient to vanish from the neigh- 
borhood and to retire, if not to Damariscotta, Maine, then 
to an even more impenetrable obscurity, from which she 
has never emerged from that day to this 

The police discovered no reason to detain Tucker, but 
a few days later changed their minds. The boy who drove 
the fish wagon, reading in the paper of Tucker's visit to 
the police station, remembered the leather sheath. He 
handed it over to the offic crs, who renewed their interest 





in its owner. Tucker was again invited to the police sta- 
tion, where he was asked if he owned a knife sheath. 
Thereupon he told Number 1 of a very long series of lies. 
He said he owned no sheath. Shown the one left in the 
wagon, he then remembered that he did have one, which 

fearing he might unjustly be accused) he had hidden in 
an overcoat pocket, three days after the murder. This was 
only Lie Number 2, but afterward they followed fast. Had 
he ever had a hunting knife? No; never—except two, 
which were disposed of, long ago. Unluckily for this story, 
a search had been made, and in a coat pocket in his room 
had been found a broken blade, the handle was missing; 
the blade was in three pieces, twisted and filed, but it had 
originally been five inches long. Moreover, it was blood- 
stained. Tucker’s memory now allowed him to recall that 
he did have such a knife. Realizing, after his first ques- 
tioning, that it was the usual custom of the brutal police 
to fasten crimes upon persons of high character and spot- 
less innocence, he had deemed it wise to defeat their 
schemes by trying to destroy his knife. But he had delayed 
too long in getting rid of the broken blade. 

At the trial, the evidence was wholly circumstantial. 
No living person had seen Tucker actually within the 
Page premises. Since the accused man had neglected to 
carry two or three reliable persons with him, so that they 
might officially witness the crime, he should instantly have 
been acquitted; perhaps he should not even have been 
arrested. Thus it would be argued by persons who profess 
to distrust circumstantial evidence. 

The points against Tucker were these. Witnesses, who 
were unimpeached, placed him much nearer the Page 
house than he admitted. He was without money before 
the crime; shortly afterward he had a ten-dollar bill and 
other money. With the broken knife, in his pocket, was 
found a pin, bearing a Canadian coat of arms. Amy 
Roberts, the housekeeper, testified that this was the prop- 
erty of Miss Page. He had tried to destroy evidence—the 
knife—and he had lied about it. Medical witnesses agreed 
that Tucker’s knife blade fitted the slit in Miss Page’s 
corset—a fact verified by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, when he made a painstaking investigation at the 
scene of the crime. The Morton note, found near the dead 
woman, was in Tucker’s handwriting. The witnesses in 
his behalf were, some of them, evidently partisan, and 
some of them, plainly perjured. 

These were the major points, but as in nearly all cases, 
there were others, not so strong, but tending to confirm 
the rest. Thus, Tucker had worked in a Boston office with 
one J. D. Morton—a name which might have suggested 
the “J. L. Morton” of the note. And there had been 
found, in Tucker’s pocket, a post card on which he 
seemed to have practiced writing various phrases—includ- 
ing two out of the three words on the note: “Morton” 
and “Charlestown.” 

Altogether there were nearly a dozen resemblances 
between Tucker and the murderer—a group of coinci- 
dences which, in a novel, may cluster around an innocent 
man. Nothing of the sort happens in real life. 





The jury were told nothing of what was discovered as 
to Tucker’s easy manners with the property of other peo- 
ple, nor were they allowed to hear of his adventure with 
the girl of the fish wagon. This, and other much less 


savory incidents in his private career, only came out by 
his own or his lawver’s admissions. They were not dis- 
cussed at the trial. 

Before pronouncing sentence of death, Mr. Justice 
Sherman made a brief speech. Said he: 

“T believe that many crimes are committed because 
their perpetrators have not understood the force and 
effect of circumstantial evidence. I feel confident that 
many murderers would have been deterred and prevented 
from committing their crimes if they had known what 
Chief Justice Shaw and other great judges and lawyers 
have declared—that circumstantial evidence may well be 
full as safe and satisfactory to prove guilt as what is called 
direct evidence. The frequent declarations against cir- 
cumstantial evidence by men who hardly know what such 
evidence is, and who can know but little about it from 
observation or experience, I fear lead men to commit 
crimes with a belief that, if no witnesses are present, there 
can be no conviction.” 

Tucker’s conviction and sentence were followed by a 
tremendous agitation—gigantic petitions and emotional 
mass meetings to invoke clemency or to set the prisoner 
free altogether. Officers of the Commonwealth were de- 
nounced, in the usual fashion, as bloodthirsty monsters. 
Witnesses for the State were vilified; the family of the 
dead woman were assailed and slandered. The agitators 
seemed ready to tear anybody and anything to pieces, if 
by chance the precious life of “the boy, Tucker,” now 
described as a hero and a saint, might be preserved. The 
effort failed, sentence of death was carried out, and, as 
usual, the public hysteria quickly subsided. 

Legal grounds for the appeal from the verdict were 
chiefly technical, but in the popular agitation and the 
hearing before the Governor, much was made of the sup- 
posed danger of a conviction upon circumstantial evi- 
dence. The struggle centered upon “the Canadian pin,” 
and attempts were made to prove that it really belonged 
to Tucker. No explanation was made as to why he had 
it in his pocket, together with the blood-stained knife. 
His supporters seemed to imagine that if their witnesses 
—whose character and testimony were both highly dubi- 
ous—could raise a doubt about the pin, then the whole 
case had collapsed. 

This is one of the most familiar methods of attacking 
a case of circumstantial evidence. It begins with the an- 
nouncement of a fallacy: that circumstantial evidence is 
a “chain,” and that if one of its “links” can be broken, 
then the chain parts and the case fails. This sounds plau- 
sible; it has been owlishly asserted for centuries, and is 
often complacently accepted. Writers on evidence, at least 
as far back as Jeremy Bentham, have exposed its falsity, 
but it will doubtless be trotted out in court, and else- 
where, for many years to come. 

It requires about thirty seconds of intelligent consid- 
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eration to realize that a case of circumstantial evidence is 
not a “chain” at all. In a chain, each link depends on the 
one preceding, and supports the one following. But with 
circumstantial evidence a number of more or less unre- 
lated items—facts, objects, incidents—point in a certain 
direction, and indicate the truth. It is the accumulation 
of a number of these which makes the whole conclusive. 
The various items may be as unlike as the possession of a 
high, squeaky voice is unlike a bullet found in the dead 
man; they are not “linked” at all; but together they con- 
nect the criminal with the crime. There may be another 
supposed item of evidence, say, a lock of hair, or a foot- 
print in the earth, which may prove to be a false clue, 
but that does not affect the truth of the others. 
Circumstantial evidence is conclusive proof only to in- 
telligent persons; they have the ability to draw inferences. 
To the stupid, it may mean little. Take the best-known 
recent case decided on circumstantial evidence: the trial 
of Bruno Hauptmann. There existed an extraordinary 
number of resemblances between the prisoner and the 
murderer—too many to allow the contention that prisoner 
and murderer were not identical. When intelligent folk 
realized that Hauptmann possessed the fruits of the 
crime; that he gave the ridiculous and time-worn ex- 
planation of his possession—blaming it on a dead man; 
that he hid this money, and spent it furtively; that the 
ransom notes were palpably, and to the ordinary ob- 
server, in his handwriting; that he was identified as the 
negotiator for and recipient of the ransom money; that 
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the wood used in the ladder came from his house; that 
the marks of his plane were on the ladder; that his past 
career was consistent with such a crime; that his agility 
and boldness would permit him to carry it out alone and 
unaided—then the case against him was complete. The 
theory of his innocence became acceptable only to the 
willfully blind: to those whose wits had been addled by 
too much detective fiction; or to persons who prefer to 
gigantic police conspiracies, involving hundreds 
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imagine 
of honorable men, rather than believe that a crime has 
been committed by a man whose past is spotted with 
crime. 

Nearly any one of the items of circumstantial evidence 
in either the Tucker or Hauptmann cases might have 
failed, and still these cases would have been strong. There 
was no ° 

People compile books, meant to be flourished at juries, 


in order to terrify them from convicting anybody. Such 


‘chain”’ of evidence in either case. 


books are ¢ irelessly assumed to be full ol histories ol mis- 
taken convictions resulting from circumstantial evidence 
The amusing thing about them is that they rarely con- 
tain a single authentic case of the kind. Mistaken con- 
victions, when they occur, almost invariably result from 
the direct evidence of witnesses, as, for instance, in false 
identifications, caused by honest mistake or deliberate 
perjury. 

The famous cases of the law, in which innocent men 
been convicted, almost without exception 


have are 


founded on direct evidence. In France, Lesurques was 
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The rotund gentleman in the lower right-hand corner claimed that he was the missing Sir Roge 


Tichborne, 


and demanded the family fortune; 


instead, he turned out to be a cockney 


butcher named Orton, and received 14 years in jail. Drawn in London, 1871 


sent to the guillotine, and Dreyfus to prison, chiefly on 
mistaken or perjured testimony of witnesses. Great Brit- 
ain’s two notorious judicial mistakes, the cases of Adolf 
Beck and Oscar Slater, were the result of trusting the 
direct evidence of witnesses. In both cases, there was cir- 
cumstantial evidence available which would have pre- 
vented the blunder. The much-cited American case, of 
the Boorns of Vermont, was the result of a false confes- 
sion. Neither in this, nor in the two British cases, was any- 
body executed. Adopting, for the sake of the discussion, 
the view of those slightly rabid historians who write of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, as if the innocence of those men 
were an established, historical fact, it should be remem- 
bered that this was not a case of circumstantial evidence, 


but that the testimony most open to attack, and most 
widely questioned, was the direct testimony of witnesses 
who claimed to have seen the accused at the place of the 
crime. The circumstantial evidence against the two men 
is much more difficult to confute, except for superficial 
persons who explain all convictions by charging the police 
with “framing the evidence.” 

That learned writer on legal topics, Professor Wig- 
more, includes in one of his books a story which illus- 
trates the mental processes of folk who trust direct testi- 
mony but affect a contempt for circumstantial evidence. 

A stout Negress came before a New York magistrate, 
complaining that her ex-husband had made a barbarous 
attack upon her with a large pair of shears, 
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“Mistah Judge,” she bellowed, “dis here Niggah, he 
rushed at me wid dese scissors! Yas, suh! An’ he cut an’ 
slashed mah face mos’ to-ribbons! He jabbed mah eves 
and carved mah face like it was sausage meat—all torn 
an’ bleedin’, it wuz!” 

The magistrate looked at her broad, smooth, yellow 
countenance, on which appeared not the slightest sign of 
conflict. 

“When did you say this happened?” he inquired. 

“Only las’ night, Mistah Judge!” was the reply. 

The puzzled magistrate gazed at her carefully. 

“Only last night! But I don’t see any marks on your 
face!” 

“Marks!” she roared, “Marks! What de debbil do I 


care for marks? Tse got witnesses.” 


Protracted agitations, during or after celebrated trials, 
are usually followed by deplorable results. And _ their 
most frequent cause is a widespread inability to analyze 
evidence, to understand what does and what does not 
amount to proof. One of the most remarkable illustra- 
tions, in any country, at any time, was offered by the 
Tichborne trials in England. 

Roger Tichborne, a young Englishman, some day 
likely to become a baronet and owner of a great fortune, 
was lost in a ship which sank at sea in 1854. Nobody 
doubted this: his father, the courts, the owner of the ship, 
the insurance company—all accepted the fact that he was 
dead. There was one exception: Roger’s mother, a 
Frenchwoman, and a very self-willed person. She insisted 
that he must still be alive. And, of course, by all the rules 
of romance, by the creed of every W riter of novels, stories, 
songs, plays, and motion pictures, she, and she alone, 
would be right. From the start, Lady Tichborne was cer- 
tain of the support of all those who view life through the 
golden mist of wish-it-might-be-true. 

After her practical and common-sense husband was 
dead, Roger’s mother began to advertise all over the 
world for the “lost heir of Tichborne.” In other words, 
she offered any impostor who might be interested the 
tempting bait of a title and an income of £20,000 a year. 
Naturally, there came a nibble at her line. Twelve years 
after Roger’s death, an enormous fat man, a Cockney 
butcher named Arthur Orton, emerged from the Aus- 
tralian bush and prevailed upon Lady Tichborne to ac- 
cept him as her son, “Sir Roger.” 

Thus the impostor began with the support of all the 
dreamy-eyed romantics in Britain—folk who were content 
to say, ecstatically, “A mother is never mistaken in her 
own child!” People who knew Lady Tichborne were 
aware that she had determined to accept somebody and 
that she would have accepted an Egyptian mummy if 
one had been shipped to her. The other Tichbornes all 
swore that this was not Roger, while the Orton family, 
who hailed from Wapping, testified that it was their kins- 
man, Arthur Orton. 

The impostor rallied round himself some old retainers 
and followers of the Tichbornes, and aided by Lady 
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Tichborne’s money, kept them in his service, while he 
pumped them dry of useful information. Wildly igno- 
rant, at first, of the career of the man he was trying to 
impersonate, he managed to acquire cnough knowledg: 
to convince the trusting. 

Mobs cheered him; rich and poor subscribed to his 
funds, in order to do what they called “putting him in his 
rightful place.” Actually, it was to help him to defraud 
a small child, a nephew of the dead Roger Tichborne, of 
his property. And they did this because they were unable 
to analyze evidence. This glaring failure resulted from 
their inability to observe that what he knew of Roger 
Tichborne, his life and family, was, in every 
knowledge that he had gained from Roger’s mother, or 
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from his hired retainers and coachers. And that dozens 
of matters of which he was absolutely ignorant were 
things which the real Roger must infallibly have known. 
If his sympathizers saw this, they were incapable of mak- 
ing any deductions from it. 

The real Roger spoke French like a native; the false 
Roger could not pronounce correctly a single French 
word. The real Roger was a devout Roman Catholic: 
the false one was ignorant of the forms of that faith. The 
real Roger had been an officer in the English army; the 
false one said he had been an enlisted man! The tru 
Roger had studied the classics; the claimant knew noth- 
ing of them and thought that Caesar was a Greek. The 
actual Roger was tattooed with an anchor, a heart, a 
cross, and his initials, R. C. T. All that the faked Roget 
had in the way of tattoo marks were his own real initials, 
A. O., which he had tried to obliterate. 

This last fact ended the first trial—the impostor’s civil 
suit by which he tried to get possession of the Tichborn 
estates. He was then tried for the crime of perjury. The 
jury found him guilty on all counts, and he went to 
prison for fourteen years. It was probably the most 
audacious attempt at piracy on land ever known to th 
English courts. 

It should be observed that the evidence which was most 
conclusive in establishing the truth—as, for example, the 
tattoo-marks—was circumstantial evidence 

Of direct evidence—that is, 
in behalf of his false claim, there was no lack. Like the 
Negress, in the New York court, who despised the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of marks, Orton could have cried 


of witnesses who testified 


triumphantly, “I’ve got witnesses!” 
He had them, by the dozens. Lady 
dead when the trials came on, but old soldiers, old serv- 


Tichborne was 


ants, old family friends trooped into the witness box and 
swore that this impostor was Sir Roger Tichborne. Some 
of these people were honest people, honestly mistaken; 
some were persons of foggy brains and fuzzy understand- 
ing; and some (who afterward went to jail) were double- 
damned liars. 

Throughout this long case and these two incredibly 


evidence had invariably 


pointed to the truth, while the direct evidence 


minute trials, circumstantial 
of witnesses 


was the cornerstone of a gigantic structure of fraud 
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HEN a man gets up in the middle of 
the night to paint, the suspicion arises 
that he enjoys his job; when he is found in 
the morning asleep before his easel, clothes 
spattered with paint and brush still in hand, 
the suspicion becomes a certainty. Jon Cor- 
bino is that kind of artist, taking a fierce 
pleasure in everything he does. One needs to 
look at only one of his paintings, drawings, or 
lithographs to see that here is a man ani- 
mated by a terrific sense of force and move- 
ment. 

Corbino was born in Vittoria, Italy, April 
3, 1905. He was brought to this country at an 
early age, and received most of his art train- 
ing at the Art Students League in New York, 
the Pennsylvania Academy, and from _ the 
great George Luks himself. This latter rela- 
tionship may explain, in a measure, the posi- 
tive and realistic qualities of Corbino’s art. 

It was this force and vigor that led Homer 
St. Gaudens to select one of Corbino’s paint- 
ings some time ago for one of the Carnegie 
International Exhibitions. After that the 
young painter received further recognition in 
the form of two successive Guggenheim fel- 
lowships, and during the past year the honors 
have heaped up. The Kohnstamm Prize of 
the Art Institute of Chicago was followed by 
purchases on the part of the Addison Gallery 
of American Art as well as the Toledo and 
Worcester Museums. Last winter two large 
one-man shows of his work were held simul- 
taneously in New York, while this season a 
large collection of his paintings is being cir- 
culated throughout the country. 

Corbino paints everything he sees; from 
such mild things as portraits of children and 
still life to his epoch-making scenes of flood, 
war, and earthquake. All of these pictures, 
large or small, are issued with a fine sense of 
the quality of paint as a material, with the 
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pigment sometimes standing away from the 
canvas so prominently that one could almost 
knock it off. 

For his large works, he usually makes sepa- 
rate drawings of each section and from these 
prepares small canvases of that same _por- 
tion. Finally, the small paintings are pulled 
together into one large finished product. This 
method of working enables him to think over 
each part as a unit before realizing the work 
as a complete entity. The “Flood” repro- 
duced here is just such a small painting, and 
one of a considerable number he has done on 
this theme that ultimately will resolve itself, 
he hopes, into a large mural flood scene. 

It is interesting to observe that this flood 
detail, even by itself, represents a unified and 
complete subject, conveying the confusion 
and terror of no matter what flood. We can 
tell, in looking at this picture, that it was not 
done in an easy and casual fashion, but that 
it mirrors the tremendous vitality of the art- 
ist’s approach. 

In addition to the paintings and painting 
sections, Corbino has done a remarkably fine 
series of lithographs and drawings. The latter 
particularly are evidence of his direct ap- 
proach to the material treated, without any 
attempt to prettify or cater to existing preju- 
dices. He draws as constantly and as naturally 
as most people breathe and in a way that is 
a clear reflection of his instinctive and intui- 
tive manner of thinking. He responds im- 
mediately and frankly to what he likes and 
dislikes. For years Corbino slept on chairs, 
unwilling to compromise his artistic integrity, 
in order to paint what he wanted to paint. 
Where his work is concerned, he gives no 
quarter and makes no concessions. He stands 
alone and belongs to no artistic clique, so 
that what he has to say is personal, strong, 
and convincing. 
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Emma and Frank 
WILLIAM M. JOHN 


DRAWINGS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


HAVE always suspected that I was a foundling. The 

idea had its beginning, I am sure, in a remark Emma 
made one morning when I stumbled over a bulging board 
in the porch and all but drowned in a bucket of milk I 
was carrying. “Poor little fatherless tike,” Emma said to 
Frank. And to me, “Get up, Top Hand, and mop your- 
self off.” 

There is a possibility, of course, that Frank murdered 
my father, and, rather than see me die of starvation, car- 
ried me home to Emma. But I doubt this. 

My childhood recollections are hazy and spotted. I 
have heard men, and a few women, say that they could 
remember perfectly day-by-day happenings when they 
were no older than five or six. But I am unable to make a 
like declaration. Among what childhood recollections I 
retain, misfortune predominates. The good has been in- 
terred with the years. Painful moments, such as stum- 
bling with the pail of milk, remain clear-cut and vivid. 
The pleasures, and I am sure that I must have known 
many happy days with Emma and Frank, recur to my 
mind more like fancies of my imagination than fact. 

Particularly do I recall the day the rattlesnake wriggled 
from under the loose board in the floor, and I clung to 
the bars nailed across the window. The house was a 
rambling frame affair, decaying and coming to pieces at 
all corners. Neither Emma nor Frank ever spoke of it as 
home. To them it was always “the house.” We used three 
of the seven rooms; the three that looked down on the 
trail which came up out of the canyon. The doors leading 
into the other four rooms were nailed closed, and the win- 
dows barred with planks on the inside. 

Emma never went away from the house by herself. But 
occasionally she would go with Frank and be gone from 
early morning until almost sundown. When they went to- 
gether, they would put me in one of the unused rooms. 
Frank would fasten the door on the outside, and Emma 
would call back: “Not a squeak out of you, Top Hand. 
If anybody comes around you play dead, understand?” 

I rather enjoyed those days. The glass was broken in 
the windows. Chipmunks and pack rats came and went 
as they pleased through the spaces between the bars. 
Emma always left my lunch and some water in two pails 
in the center of the floor. Most of the food went to the 
chipmunks. I got some of them so tame they would sit 
up on their hind legs in my hand and beg for bread. The 
rats never made friends with me. I would have to lie 
down and play dead, before they would come close 
enough to nibble a crust in my fingers. 


One day, when I was feeding a chipmunk a nibble of 
bacon, I heard a peculiar tapping noise behind me. I 
looked around and saw nothing, so turned my attention 
again to the chipmunk. A repetition of the noise caused 
me to look more carefully. A board was moving ever so 
slightly where the sun, coming through the barred win- 
dow, made bright marks on the floor. The board moved 
up, down, up, down, then up, and the head of a snake 
appeared. 

The snake seemed to flow rather than crawl out from 
under that board. It was probably not more than four 
feet long, a diamond rattler, but, at the moment, I could 
have sworn it was ten feet long. Fear gripped me with 
cold fingers. There was not a loose stick of wood in the 
room to use as a club. I ran to the door and jerked at 
the door with all my strength. When I moved, the snake 
coiled. Its rattle sounded loud in the room. I watched it 
raise its head a foot from the floor, its ugly tongue flicker- 
ing back and forth between its jaws. 

There was not a box nor a piece of furniture for me 
to stand on. I looked at both the windows. The boards 
nailed across the one where there was no sun were farther 
apart and appeared looser. I jumped up on them, cling- 
ing with my hands and toes in the cracks. I pulled, but I 
might as well have tried to tug down the red sandstone 
sides of the canyon. There was a taste of salt in my mouth, 
and I remember my cheeks being wet, although I cannot 
recall crying out loud. 

After a time the snake seemed to forget about me. It 
crawled over to where my two pails were sitting and 
slipped around and between them, its sides scraping 
against the tin with a soft slithering noise. Two chip- 
munks left the crust they were nibbling in a scurry to 
escape. The snake rattled once, then lay perfectly still. 

It may have been minutes but to me it was hours, be- 
fore a half-grown pack rat crept into the room. Feeling 
its way, the rat went up to the crust the chipmunks had 
left. The snake did not move, and apparently the rat did 
not see it. The rat sank its teeth into the crust, lifting it 
off the floor. The snake’s head moved, and the rat dropped 
the crust. It tried to turn and run. I could see by the way 
its legs and tail twitched. The snake’s head continued to 
move slowly back and forth. The rat bared its sharp 
white teeth, but other than the continued twitching of its 
legs and tail, it did not move. The snake and rat were at 
least three feet apart. Gradually the distance between 
them shrank. Of course the snake was moving, but so 
slowly that all sense of motion was lost. When it was 
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within a few inches of the rat, its head ceased to sway, 
and its mouth opened in a tremendous yawn. The rat’s 
head disappeared between those wide-stretched jaws, then 
its body, and as the last bit of its tail flickered out of 
sight, the snake closed its mouth. 

I still remember how the edge of the rough board cut 
into my fingers, but I had no thought of releasing my 
hold. After the rat was swallowed, I imagined my turn 
would come. The ugly bulge in the snake’s body, where 
the rat distended it, made me sick, and what I had eaten 
of my lunch rose up in my throat. The snake made a lazy 
effort to find the opening in the floor through which it 
had come into the room. The board, of course, had 
dropped back into place. Attracted by the warmth of 
the sun, no doubt, the snake glided to the window oppo- 
site the one to which I was clinging. Without any effort 
it slipped up to the sill, through the crack between the 
boards, and was gone. 

When my fingers became so numb I could no longer 
cling to the bars, I got down and stood with both feet on 
the loose board until Emma and Frank came home. 

Emma put her hand on my shoulder and glanced down 
at me. “You look sick, Top Hand. Anything wrong?” 

“I’m all right,’ I answered, and ran off to bring in the 
milk cow. 

I am sure it would not have occurred to me to tell 
either Emma or Frank I had been frightened. I can never 
recall hearing them speak of fear. With most of us, in- 
stinct controls our tongues to some degree. Instinct must 
have told me that Emma and Frank, especially Emma, 
would have little sympathy for a frightened boy. 

I recall Emma as a large woman. My idea of her size 
was probably the natural result of the difference in our 
ages. Her eyes were brown and large. I distinctly remem- 
ber them. There must have been considerable red in her 
hair, for I always think of Emma as a woman with a 
bright aureole above her head. She was never unkind to 
me, neither was she what I should call sympathetic. When 
we rode together, pretending—I am sure now it was only 
pretending—to look after the cattle, she would go for 
hours without speaking. Her meager conversation was 
pointed and concrete. A rock was big, a cow was fat, the 
water was muddy. There was nothing of the abstract 
about Emma. I never heard her remark that love makes 
the world go around, or honesty is the best policy. The 
flat epigrams, which pass with most of us for the philoso- 
phy of life, were not a part of her speech. 

One day she said, “You must learn to read, write, and 
figure, Top Hand.” And the next morning she helped me 
cut the alphabet out of an old newspaper. 

Frank must have been more of a dreamer. “Some day 
we'll be able to have visitors, Emma. All we want of 
them. Aad you can have pretty clothes, too. Just you 
wait till we hit California,” he repeatedly promised 
Emma. His black eyes had an added glitter when he men- 
tioned California. He would shove his long clean hands 
into his pockets and throw back his shoulders. 


They never told me why Frank went away so fre- 
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quently in the evening and did not come back until al- 
most morning. It may not have occurred to me to wonder 
why. But since, I have come to the conclusion that Frank 
was an outlaw of some kind, perhaps a train robber. One 
morning he did not get home until after the sun was up. 
Two canvas sacks were tied to his saddle horn, and his 
big saddle bags bulged. He sent me to the barn with his 
horse. When I returned the canvas sacks had disappeared. 

No one ever came to the house with Frank. Once in 
a while a Mexican would come by during the day. If 
Emma and I were there alone, she would offer the Mexi- 
can something to eat, and I saw her put money into one 
Mexican’s hand when he was leaving. A man and a 
woman, Americans, rode into the yard one afternoon. 
The man asked the way to some town. I cannot remember 
the name he said. The woman interested me tremen- 
dously. Besides Emma, she was the only woman I had 
ever seen. Emma smiled when they rode away and said: 
“T hope they find the road before night. She was a pretty 
thing and looked tired.” 

It seems impossible that I was born without a child’s 
natural desire to ask questions. But if I ever questioned 
Emma or Frank, it must have been before I was old 
enough to remember, and I was probably given to under- 
stand, in effect, that children are to be seen and not 
heard. 

I do recall asking why all cows did not give milk. 
Emma was milking, and I was standing at the corral gate 
waiting to carry the milk to the house. Her answer was: 
“Because all cows are not made to have calves.” 

When Frank was not asleep or away, he did the milk- 
ing, but most of the time he was busy at whatever profes- 
sion it was he followed. Of the cattle on the place, only 
the milk cow was ever driven to the corral. I suspect the 
others were strays or, at best, kept as a blind. The ranch 
seemed to have no definite boundaries. It was probably 
an abandoned property owned by someone in the East. 
The house, barn, and corral were built on a flat bench 
about a third of the way up the side of the canyon. A 
stream ran at the bottom of the canyon, and there were 
springs higher up, one of them near the house. An old 
wagon road, gullied to a dim trail, led from the bottom 
of the canyon to the house. I never saw a whole wagon 
until after I left the ranch. The decaying front car- 
riage of one, half-buried in manure, stood behind the 
barn. 

Emma and I used to sit on the porch in the evening 
and watch Frank ride away down the old trail. When the 
sun was setting, the high rimrock on the opposite side 
of the canyon would turn blood-red, and the cedar and 
pinon trees were greener than at any other time of the 
day. Nothing was ever said about his not returning when 
Frank left. But I have a faint recollection of feeling de- 
pressed and a little frightened as he swung down the 
trail. My anxiety may have been a reflection of Emma’s 
thoughts, though there was never a word nor an action on 
her part to denote a trace of fear. 

“We must be up betimes in the morning and get the 
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spring cleaned out, Top Hand,” she said, the last evening 
I ever watched Frank ride away. 

The sun was coming through the window hot on my 
face the next morning when I awoke. I jumped out of 
bed and into my overalls and shirt in a hurry, wondering 
why Emma had not called me. I found her on the porch, 
a hand shading her eyes, looking down into the canyon. 
A rifle leaned against one of the porch posts. Frank had 
several guns, pistols, and rifles, but I had never known 
Emma to carry one out of the house. 

“Go get the horses, Top Hand,” Emma said to me, 
without taking her hand from her forehead. 

The pony I rode, a bald-faced little sorrel with three 
white feet, was kept in the corral at night. I bridled him 
and rode up the side of the canyon. I never bothered 
to put on a saddle when I was going after the horses, for 
I could ride as well without a saddle as with one. The 
horses had drifted to the very foot of the rimrock. The 
deer flies were bad, and it was cooler up near the rocks. 
I had hard work getting them started down. A big black 
horse, a new one Frank had brought home a short time 
before, kept breaking back and running up the hill. I was 
about halfway down to the house when I heard two shots 
fired. The black horse broke away into the brush at the 
side of the trail, and the other six followed him. 

I must have been hot and hungry, for I remember 
crying and calling the horses devils and skunks. I got 
off and threw a rock at the black horse. The rock hit him 
between the eyes, and blood ran down the white streak 
in his face. He drove easier after that. I had them all 
back on the trail when Zapa, bridled and saddled, came 
galloping up to meet us. 

Zapa was Frank’s best horse, a big dappled-gray with 
strong square shoulders and hips. Frank had been riding 
him when he left, the evening before. “Zapa, you old 
skunk,” I yelled, “what do you mean by running away 
and leaving Frank!” 

He nosed through the horses until he got up to me 
and stuck his chin across my pony’s withers. I stroked his 
nose. He was trembling all over. I grabbed the bridle reins, 
and he came on down the trail beside me. I put the other 
horses in the corral and led Zapa to the house. 





“Frank!” I called, when I came up to the porch. 
“Frank, here’s Zapa. He ran away.” 

No one answered me. I dropped Zapa’s reins and went 
to the door. A cold fear sets me to trembling, even now, 
when I recall the sight that met my eyes. 

Frank was lying face down on the floor, his arms 
stretched full-length beyond his head. His hat had fallen 
between his arms, and there was a great hole in the back 
of his head from which blood was oozing in a thick 
stream. Emma’s position was even more horrible. She had 
evidently caught at the table in falling, for her body was 
propped against it, half-kneeling, half-sitting. Her right 
hand gripped the barrel of the rifle I had seen on the 
porch when I left to get the horses. ‘The front of her dress 
was an enormous splotch of blood. Her eyes stared wide 
open at me, and her lips were parted as though she were 
about to speak. 

I was facing an unfamiliar aspect of death. Once, 
when riding pasture, Emma and I had come upon the car- 
cass of a dead cow. My horse bolted into the brush, 
sweeping me off his back. Small as I was, I quirted his 
front legs, when I had gathered myself up and overtaken 
him. “Don’t whip Blaze, Top Hand,” Emma had said. 
“The cow is dead.” 

I was still very young the morning I stood outside that 
door. If my body had not been paralyzed by fear, I am 
sure I should have bolted, just as my horse had. I remem- 
ber calling, hoarsely, ‘“‘Emma! Frank!” and backing off 
the porch. 

A bright patch of red and blue flowers was growing 
along the path leading to the spring. I gathered a hand- 
ful of them and carried them into the house, walking on 
tiptoe. I dropped the flowers into Emma’s lap. Why I did 
this, I cannot understand, for I had never heard of 
giving flowers to the dead. Then I went out, crawled 
up on Zapa, and rode down the old trail into the 
canyon. 

At the bottom of the canyon I stopped. To the left, the 
trail led into other canyons; to the right, it reached to- 
ward the rimrock and the blue sky. When I gave Zapa 
his head, he turned to the right. Direction did not matter. 
All I wanted was to forget about Emma and Frank. 





The Gitt 


JOHN 


DON’T KNOW what generosity springs from, or if there 

is such a thing, how a philosopher would explain it if 
there is such a thing, if he would say it came from mass 
stinginess and a desire to help self through others, in the 
way of association; but I have my suspicions. But only 
suspicions, for if that were true any generous person 
would be a fool to be generous for the sake, purely, of 
generosity. And likewise, it follows, anybody purely gen- 
erous is a fool and an idiot. 

But suppose a man indulged in giving as a sport, if he 
gave dimes as men gamble dollars, if he fed others as 
men collect mortgages, if he went out of his way to help 
hobos? But now I am getting silly. Yes, I see now I am a 
damn fool, and the man who gave me the dime and got 
me the cup for water I am trying to make out a hero in 
my sentimental romantic way. 

That day was hot, I was hungry, my feet were sore in 
heavy shoes that didn’t fit, I was tired from trudging the 
town. And, more so, from disappointment I was tired. 

I wish I could remember the name of that town. There 
are hundreds of towns like it in the states of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas, Utah. And I have nothing against 
these states, these states are wonderful compared to 
Georgia and Alabama, which among men of the road 
are notorious for their Southern hostility. In California 
too, a rich state, there are places, San Bernardino for ex- 
ample, where if you stayed you would surely starve to 
death. San Berdoo, as it is called by all bums, is less than 
eighty miles from Beverly Hills, a place where there are 
few hungry people. A bum who can get just onto the 
streets of Beverly Hills is considered a wizard, if he does 
the trick broke and in his natural habiliments. 

Habiliments? It is a good clumsy word for these things 
I was wearing on this day of which I am telling: shoes 
too big, socks unwashed and holey, pants coal-dusty and 
a bit greasy on the seat from sitting on tank cars, a hat 
battered and creased from stuffing it into my jacket so as 
not to lose it in boarding trains, a shirt sleeveless so as 
to show no dirty cuffs, a jacket chilly at night and a bur- 
den through the day. You notice I have mentioned no 
linen, for I wore none; and I had not bathed for days. 

I had tried a lot of houses, and I was sick of being 
looked upon in fear and scorn and made to go hungry. 

I was terribly hungry, so hungry that I gave up walk- 
ing around begging, because walking made me hungrier. 
But I was thirsty, and I knew water was free, so down by 
the tracks (I had to go that way anyhow to catch the 
train when it was made up) I walked looking for water. 


LANG 


I came to a line of black houses and went into the back 
yard of the first one, where some Negro women were 
hanging up wash, and I said, “Could you get me a glass 
of water, please?” And they said in their Negro voices, soft 
and pleasant, “Ova there four yards down,” with fingers 
pointing, “ova there is well wawta, good an cole.” 

“Thank you,” I said. And I crossed back yards until 
I got to the pump. I looked all around for a cup or glass 
or tin can, and found nothing. There were greasy parts 
of automobiles, a few greasy hub caps, but nothing out of 
which to drink. I knocked on the back door of the house 
by the well and nobody answered. Then the freight train, 
which had been making up, started out of the yards. I 
was determined to drink, so I pumped the pump-handle 
up and down, and when the water rose | pumped with 
one hand and held the other hand at the mouth of the 
pump. 

But the handle didn’t work easily, and I got only a 
little sip out of what I could save in my hand, when I 
stopped pumping. I was terribly thirsty. I got thirstier 
standing there by the pump smelling the smell of well 
water and hearing the train pulling out. I started to go 
and catch the train; but then I stopped, because the train 
stopped. 

The train came back—it was not really made up yet. 
And I went over to the house and pounded on the door. 

In four or five minutes a young Negro opened the 
door; I hadn’t expected him any more, and so when I 
saw him there, I only said, “Can I have a drink of water? 

He nodded yes, and waved a long arm at the pump, 
and closed the door. 

I didn’t want to knock again, but I did. And ther 
was no answer. I went back to the pump 

Again I got the water up, pumping with one hand, 
and as my other hand filled with it, somebody yelled 
and I jerked all the water out. I looked up, and in the 
next yard coming through the remains of a garden was 
a fat white man. As I started to pump again he said, “No, 
no!” 

He ran to the house next to the garden he had walked 
And he 


came toward me fast, until he was twenty feet from me; 
} 


by 


through and got a cup from a Negro woman 
then he walked more slowly, looking at me oddly; and 
the time he was up by me he was almost stopped. He 
stopped fairly close, looking very attentive and concerned 
“Howdy,” And I said, “Howdy.” 
He was a little fat, unwrinkled, but probably forty or 
more. And I couldn’t tell what was wrong with him 


he said 
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He handed me the cup and he pumped. The cup filled, 
I drank, the cup filled again, and I drank. Then he took 
the cup (and here he took great joy from the proceed- 
ings), and I grabbed the pump handle, and he held the 
cup and I pumped. There was nothing simpler, but he 
enjoyed this very much. He drank the water. 

When he finished drinking he looked at me, cocking 
his head a little to one side, and he looked ridiculous, with 
his short neck, and his expression, and he sang, “I know 
there’s room for meee, yuppon yer kneeee.” 

I was no longer thirsty, but I wondered if I should 
drink another cup of water in anticipation of hours of 
riding, and I put my hand on the handle of the pump. 

“Where you from?” he said. 

“Wisconsin.” 

“Wisconsin.” (He did not exclaim it. He said it as if 
it were a place on a map, two inches from some other 
place. 

And I said a Wisconsin word.) I said, “Ya.” 
“You're a long, long ways from home, ain’t you?” 
“Ya.” 

“You been pretty thirsty. You ridin’ a long ways?” 

“Yes. I been holding this same train down since Sa- 
vannah, two days ago.” 

“Savannah?” 

“In Illinois.” 

“You been on that train all the time?” 

**Sure.” 

“You going west?” 

Ts. 

\ll this time he was looking at me queerly. “You been 
on the road long?” he said. 


“Three days.” 

“IT mean. You been away from home long?” 

“Three days,” I said again. It felt very long in this 
conversation. I don’t say it to be funny—he really made 
me feel I had come to the end of the earth, and his two- 
inch treatment of Wisconsin only accented this feeling. 

He said, “Easy ridin’ on the trains, I guess.” 

“Not so bad.” 

“You get thirsty, though.” 

“Sometimes. Today was bad, there was so much sun, 
and somehow (it just happened that way) I didn’t get 
water for a long time.” 

‘It ain’t good for you. It’s bad to go without eatin’ and 
sleepin’. You sleep all right?” He looked at me kindly. 

“I sleep all right. I sleep swell on the trains. I get too 
much sleep, I think.” 

“But not too much water.” 

I was very hungry standing there. To lessen the hunger 
and forestall thirst in the near future I started pumping. 
He pushed me aside gently, and pumped the handle him- 
self, and I held the cup while it filled. I drank, and he 
sang, “I know there’s room for mee, yuppon yer kneece.” 
He was delightfully odd and fresh, and different from all 
the dull people I had lately been among, in my home 
town. But I wondered if I could get away from him easily, 
with no embarrassment, in case the train pulled out. 
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* 1 said. 


“Do you know when the train leaves: 


“When it’s ready,” he said quickly, and he laughed. 


Then, contrite—soberly: “It ought to be ready soon.” 

“That’s good.” 

“You don’t like to ride the trains.” 

“They’re all right.” 

“T mean. You don’t like to.” 

“No.” 

“But you have to,” he said. 

“To get to California.” 

“After, too.” 

“After?” 

“Sure. After,” he said. 

He was looking at me, and I was afraid to look straight 
at him and see if there were tears in his eyes. I supposed 
he was an idiot: I mean grown people who cry are gen- 
erally considered idiots. 

“You are not thirsty now,” he said. 

“No. Not now.” I smiled. 

“Easy ridin’ on the trains, I guess. Bulls don’t hit you. 
Don’t beat you up.” 

“Not me. I haven’t had any trouble yet with the bulls.” 

“I hope not,” he said. Again, it was a long time we 
were talking, making days out of minutes, sorrowfully. 

“Ts that the train?” I said, when a switch engine jig- 
gled rapidly down a track toward us. 

“Goin’ to the roundhouse,” said my friend of the 
pump. “Must be ready to pull out.” 

A huge engine moved down the middle of the yards. 
We could see it between cars, and it was long. 

“There she goes to pick up the train,” said my friend. 

And I said, “Well, Pll be going. So long,” and I turned 
away. 

But he called me back. “Here,” he said. 

He took a small purse out of a pants pocket and 
dumped the contents, two dimes and two nickels, into his 
open hand, and he picked among the coins, taking up a 
dime. 

And grandly he handed me the dime out of the work- 
beaten hand that was a little fat and a little grimy. 

I was greatly moved, and I said, trying to make it 
more genuine than I had ever made it before to anyone, 
“Thank you very much.” And I ran over to the yard that 
had the garden and ran down the middle of it to the gate 
in the shabby rusty fence, and through the creaky gate, 
and out to the tracks. The engine high-balled, and I 
hurried to find an empty. 

And I don’t know what else I was going to say about 
generosity, and I don’t know if there is anything J can 
say about it. Generosity, and love, and kindness, and 
such things I think are things by themselves, and to hell 
with bothering about motives and mixing them up with 
them. I think a man can be generous without being crazy. 

But one thing about generosity: the way it works is 
this: you get a dime like that when you’re hungry, and 
you have no place to spend it, no place to buy a loaf of 
bread. And yet you are filled. 

And so is the other guy too, which makes it a bargain. 
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Honorable Escape 


ELL’s FIRE!” shouted my brother 
Ziga, throwing a fork at the wall 
and then sitting back, only halfway sat- 
isfied with his favorite profanity and the 
vicious, ringing stab of the fork against 
the plaster. Ziga was like that then. He 
had no way with words at all, but he 
got what he meant out in other ways. 
“Hell’s fire,” he said again, more reason- 
ably. “Simply because the whole damn 
bunch of us got into the mills without 
even thinking twice about it, we get to 
believing it’s the holiest job on earth. 
God, people earn money other places 
too! Gabro can do what he wants by 
this time, I guess. So long as he’s earn- 
ing, what’s the difference?” 
The whale of a difference, that’s what, 
I was thinking, for I am Gabro, and the 
whole fuss was about me. And because 
now my world has grown past the Slav- 
ish settlement and rocky Romine Street, 
because now I realize that to the rest of 
the city, we in the settlement are an un- 
known quantity that was never quaint, 
but rather queer, because even now I am 
finding in myself streaks of my Magyar 
mother and my Croat father that go 
deeper than my high cheekbones, my 
stubby, husky body, and my tight-lidded, 
suspicious eyes—for those and other rea- 
sons, perhaps it is best that I lose that 
devilish Slavish trait of telling too little 
in too sparse a manner. Not that our 
lives are exciting stuff. Not that at all, 
for they are almost too ordinary in this 
district, and in the settlement especially, 
where melancholy commonplace is the 
undertone for more commonplace. 
There were three of us at the time of 
the disturbance about my living—Klara, 
my mother, Ziga, my brother, and Ivana, 
my sister, older than either Ziga or my- 


GABRO KARABIN 


self. Five years before that, there was 
Egor, my father. That was during my 
last year at the white high school that 
sits like a big cake of unmelting ice on 
the hill across the valley from the Rad 
settlement. I can remember starting 
down the hill to school one raw morn- 
ing and feeling suddenly grown-up be- 
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cause I was in the midst of the fresh shift 
heading toward the mill. Sometimes I 
met my father coming up from the sev- 
en-o’clock release. But that morning | 
met a mound beneath stained tarpaulin, 
and Lav Kozar yelled in Slavish for me 
to run and bring my mother. 

Lav had been the only one to see Egor 
—to hear the heavy thud of his body as 
it hit the ground near the troughs. The 
falling steel from the scaffolding at the 
stack top had struck the side of the 
furnace, and when Cezar Petach reached 
the scene, there was Egor—a shapeless 
pile of flesh and a narrow stream of 
blood furrowing across a lime patch. The 
angular brace at the stack top swung in 
a taunting curve from a loosened clamp. 
That was all. But none of that reached 
the papers. I think it was then that I 
began to realize how close-mouthed and 
sullen a mill and its labor can be, and 
later that month I can remember writ- 
ing a strange theme in school, about des- 
tiny and the cycle of life and death, and 
what it was the mills ripped from men 
so unreasonably—identity, peace, and a 
fragment of ambition to call their own. 

Ziga had gone into the tube mill as 
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prime labor the year before Egor died. 
He had been expelled from the high- 
school industrial course for an assort- 
ment of reasons that explained nothing 
but a fierce, tempestuous personality 
that despised petty discipline and the 
fractions of reality that school dealt to 
him. In two years of mill work, Ziga was 
a roller, earning more than Egor had 
before he died. 

Things were picking up toward the 
end of the depression. Ivana had gone 
back to her tin-flopper’s job at the tin- 
plate. She went regularly to the dances 
at Sokol Hall and walked back at night 
with a blond Polish laborer. And my 
mother padded dully about the kitchen 
in her slippers, from the stove to the 
table and back again, not quite aware 
of the quickness of things since my fa- 
ther’s death, slapping at Ivana for com- 
ing in so late the night before or for 
helping herself to the hot food before 
Ziga. And occasionally she would stop 
and scratch at a fleck of soot on my scalp 
at the part of my hair. 

The gray, cracker-box houses of the 
settlement were filled with chunky, blub- 
bery living and boisterous, knee-slapping 
jokes once more. Men were buying their 
wives bright, sleazy dresses and new 
kitchen ranges at the first rumor of work. 
Ivo Mantich draped strings of new figs 
across his store window and pasted col- 
ored rickey signs with big five-cent marks 
on the glass, and the Rosnic children 
sprawled across the pavement with their 
metal toy cars. 

Summer dragged the year I got my 
first job in the tube mill. I had taken the 
preparatory course in high school. “In 
God’s name, what for?” Ziga had asked 
time and time again, and sometimes 
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even I was not quite sure about my rea- 
son. But even when I went into the mill 
yard that first day after Ziga had got 
me the job, I kept saying to myself, 
“This is not everything. Life will not find 
its best routine here. For a while—yes— 
but only for a while.” July was a relent- 
less month—hot and steaming. After my 
three-o’clock shift would 
back to the settlement and sit on the 
back porch that faced the hillside and 
the rivers and the mills. The Croatian 
church held a memorial service one eve- 
ning for the two settlement boys who 
had been burned to death in the fueling 
pit at the airport. And after supper, the 
old women sat together and painted tin 
buttons which were to be sold sometime 
in September for the benefit of the St. 
Barnabas Home. The parched grass on 
the slopes above the mills grew wiry and 
tufted, and the shrubbery growing in the 
shale layers of the hillside turned yellow 
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and gritty. 

The evenings stretched softly, and 
sometimes the gym music from Sokol 
Hall drifted restlessly over the settle- 
ment. But the sultry noise of the mills 
throbbed on steadily. Occasionally a 
steam whistle from a paddle boat la- 
mented far down the valley, and the am- 
ber curds of early furnace reflections 
stood out against the clotting dusk. Be- 
low me, the slag train crept along the 
hillside, and the ladle cars jerked and 
convulsed and groaned in releasing the 


hill. The 


molten 


the 
into 


Ca kes 


masses 


glowing against 
bright branched 
threads, crossing and recrossing each 
other, cruising to a thin death. 

Time crept torturously those nights 
—hot, cottony nights in which I lay cov- 
erless on the bed, staring at the ceiling, 
listening to the shifting sighing of the 
furnaces and the coughing impatience of 
the freights at the siding, trying to figure 
out some sort of a future in a place 
where the mills took youth indifferently, 
as though it were only a matter of years 
before any small enthusiams would melt 
to an acceptance of life in terms of 
eight-hour shifts and Saturday nights 
and holiday work. 

But even then, I was not lying blindly 
to myself. There was, to be sure, the in- 
tense feeling in me that in a way I would 
always be alien to the settlement and its 
beefy, meek living—that somewhere, per- 
haps not miles away, there was a future, 
a work for me, not allied with the omni- 
present mills. And yet, as I have said, I 
was not lying boldly to myself. That 
restless, seeking urge had been with me 
since childhood when I would sit on the 
ragged edge of the settlement bluff and 
feel a 
greater than I could explain or under- 
stand. But that was not all—I was afraid! 

I was in the welding bay, the seventh 
in a row. For eight hours I removed 
tongs from hot pipe. Eight hours of it, 
until I could almost close my eyes and 


loneliness growing within me, 





tell the closeness of a pipe by the squeak 
of a guide chain. And when the cranes 
creaked their 
fiery pipe, I cringed and dodged and 

if the older 
there weren't 


overhead with loads of 
looked around me to see 
hands had noticed. But 
many older hands in the seventh bay; 
mostly fellows like myself, and none of 
them forgot to watch the crane. The 
young Swede behind me would crawl 
under the hood of his machine and pre- 
tend to be working in the grease basin. | 
began to realize that the mill forgets life 
as quickly as it takes it—the safety de- 
partment hushing up, and the central of - 
fice paying off miserably. 

Claude and I watched and heard a 
lot those first weeks—a man stumbling 
back from his job against a hot pipe that 
seared his legs off in a screaming frac- 
tion of time—hoarse bellowing from the 
blooming mill where a drowsy assistant 
had been sucked the rollers and 
mashed to a pulp. These things were my 
nightly fears and the roots of my small 
philosophy about the place. Here was 


into 


eager foreign youth, naive and guileless, 
but as good basic material as any other 
section of the country could offer, and 
all of it forfeited to the mills because 
it was the easiest, most immediate thing 
to earn an unquestioning living, and 
easier yet to hire yourself out to a never- 
failing groove. 

All that summer I thought it out, lean- 
ing on the win- (continued on page 80) 


Coming Out Party 


& had mortgaged all our sheep to 

start a dairy string, and our start 
was just one little pedigreed Guernsey 
heifer and a pumping outfit. The heifer 
was to be the mother of future, marvel- 
ous, milk-giving cows, and the pumping 
outfit was to pour water all over our new 
field of alfalfa. In two years, Jim said, 
the heifer would have a calf; in three 
years, another calf; in four years, still 
another; and so on. These calves would, 
in turn, heifers 
calves of their own. And if they didn’t 
grow into heifers they would grow into 
teers which could be sold handsomely 
for beef. Heifers or steers, they would 


grow into and have 


VIRGINIA BLACK 


form a splendid herd, and we could soon 
pay off not only the mortgage but all 
those overdue notes at the bank. Why, 
by the time Cuppy, the baby, was old 





enough to have his teeth straightened— 
well, we’d have the money. Anyway, 
that was what we figured. 

Proudly we turned the heifer into the 
pasture by the house, diplomatically pre- 
sented her with a bucket of mash, and 
were rewarded when she permitted us 
to scratch her behind the ears. Her name 
was registered, “Ethiopia, out of Africa,” 
inappropriate, we thought, for a blonde. 
And Jim immediately nicknamed our 
Italian neighbor’s bull “Mussolini,” be- 
cause, he said, there would be hell to 
pay if the two ever got together. 

“Why?” I asked stupidly. 

“Humph! Look at him!” 





The bull was a squat, jugbellied scrub, 
with one eye, horns that did not match, 
both ears lopped off, < 
spotted with all the colors of all the cat- 
earth. He 
besides, bull. 

A swell father he’d make,” 

“IT should think you’d 
build the pasture fence then.” 

“I can’t afford to—not till I sell the 
there’s no hurry 


ind a rough coat 
tle that ever roamed the was, 
a very mean little 
said Jim. 


need to re- 


wool in June. Anyway, 
Ethiopia’s only seven months old.” 


That was in May. 


I] 


i. did not sell the wool in June. The 


price was still too low. And by the mid- 
July the new fence was not yet 


though growing like 


dle of 
built. 
weed, Ethiopia, very young and very in- 
nocent, at home 
greedy for her bucket of bran. 

But one 
feed, she 
while I was giving Cuppy his bath 
up 


However, 


stayed as gor xd as gold, 


hot morning she barely ate 


her refused to be scratched, 


and 
ran 


she bawled and bellowed and 


and down the fence as she 


were crazy. When Jim came in from the 


pasture 
range at noon I was cross. “For goodness 
sakes, do Ethiopia. 
Cuppy hasn’t slept a wink this morning 


something about 


—that animal’s made such a racket 


Jim, lathering his arms at the sink, 
paused to listen. “I don’t hear her now.” 
“Well, not five minutes ago she was 


right there at the corner of the fence.” 

Jim shook the water from his hands, 
walked to the porch door, and squinted 
out over the pasture. No heifer was in 
sight. 


’ T said. 


I’d better see about 


“Lunch is ready,’ 
“Hold it a minute. 
her.” The 
ran down the steps. And soon I saw him 
sprinting up the hill from the barn. Jim 
runs there 


screen door slammed as he 


is a big fellow, and when he 
is certainly something wrong. 
“What's wa 
“She’s gone!”” he yelled, his face red 
with the iat * ‘Tll bet she’s bulling—at 


nine months! She went through the pas- 


matter?” 


ture fence as if it hadn’t been there—and 
Brownie after her! (Brownie Jim’s 
saddle horse.) Goddam the miserable 


goddam luck! Of course she’s headed for 
that potbellied bull of And 
what can I do without Brownie?” 
“But she’s never laid eyes on that bull. 
And 
young.” 
“She is too young!” 


“Well, then 


Tovani's. 


anyway, you said she was too 


” 


*She’s 
bottom dollar on it. 
she’ll be 


it'll ruin her!” 


anyway—I'd_ bet 
And if she’s bulling, 
And 


bulling my 


bred, too young or not. 


Tovani t 


‘But can’t you telephone 
stop them?” 

Jim was beside himself. “He can’t stop 
them! The bull’s in that hayfield next 
to our alfalfa. 
to blink his eyes before it would be 
late. And then 
dairy string be? Gone to hell!” 


Tovani wouldn’t have 


time 
would our 


too where 


Jim was 


now halfway to the shed where we kept 
the Ford, and whistling for the dog. 
I shrieked, “Wait! Ill go too.” and 


grabbed up Cuppy and ran after him. I 
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Ce ee ee Ca 
had to scramble into the car while it was 
backing out of the shed: 
no intention of waiting for a woman and 
With no to shut the 
I left it to bang as we lurched mad- 
hill. 


vo 9? 
Foes: 


Jim clearly had 
baby. free hand 
door, 
ly down the 

‘There she yelled Jim. “Right 
past the alfalfa and straight for the line 


fence. She’s in heat all right, the crazy 
little fool! In the name of creation how 
does she know where she’s going and 
what for!” 

It was indeed a mystery. 

“Maybe I can head her off,” mut- 


tered Jim, and he whirled the car out of 
the 


alfalfa checks where we soon passed the 


road and sent it crashing across the 
considerable 
I hit the ceil- 
ing with every jolt, hanging on to Cuppy 
with both hands 
keep from flying out the open door. 
the back seat 
her legs spraddled. 


startled horse and made a 


gain on the fleeing heifer. 
and bracing my feet to 


Even the dog, Jerry, in 
stood fearfully, 

On the 
which had belonged to 
It hadn’t run for 


admired it when I had visited 


behind was an old clock 
Aunt Elizabeth. 
but | 
Aunt the 
afternoon before that she had presented 


floor 


years, had so 
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along with a jar of quince jam. 


gilts 


it to me 
These 


wildly, 


forgotten now slid about 
the 
squawks from its springs and pendulum. 


“She’s beaten us! 


clock emitting protesting 


shouted Jim, pound- 


ing on the steering wheel in a rage. 
“Holy old roly old bald-headed Agnes!” 
The heifer was nearing the rickety 
boundary fence, beyond which I could 
see Tovani's big black milk cow, two 
stunted calves, and the scrub bull. Jim 
vanked on the brake, flung open the 
door, and yelled to Jerry, “Get ahead 


Though Jerry is a sheep dog and in al 
years has never worked catth 
She was ofl 
heifer 


excitedly 


her nine 
she knows enough to obe Vv. 
like a rocket, dashing between the 
the 
Ethiopia paused, 


and barking 
baffled. 
to run past the dos 


The bull now lifted his head, 


and fence, 


and then tried 


wrinkle d 
ind cam 
thi 
Ives, 


his nose in an enquiring sniff, ; 


trotting clumsily, followed by curl 
Even the 


left out of it, cam« 


ous black cow. runty ca not 


jogging after 


pi ket 


a madman. 


to be 
loose and raill 


like 


Wy 


Jim snatched up a 
toward them, cursing 
I did lish 


spectator and nurse, 


a1 
roe as mere 


not re 


and decided that, 


though I would be no use on foot, I 
might, in the Ford, be able to help. Ten- 
tatively I got the car in gear, but soon 


discovered that I could make no speed 


without jouncing Cuppy off the seat. I 


] 


therefore deposit d him unaer some el- 


derberry bushes farther along the fence. 


ind left him whimpering and digging 


his fists into his slee py eyes. 


Unhampered, | drove with such speed 


over the rough ground that it is a won 
der the little car did not crack to pieces 
My aim was to help Jerry als th 
heifer away from the fence where Jim 
and the bull were engaged in a grim 
battle, the bull determinedly prying 

the wire with his ill-matched horns, and 
Jim from his side of the fence belabor 
ing the animal’s tender nose with th 
picket. The more old Mussolini was op 
posed, however, the more vicious were 

lunges at the barrier. 

\s for Jim, he was in an equal frenzy 
“You pot-gutted, piebald, old he-dev 
I'll stop you”—whack!—"“if IT hav 
kill you!” Whack! 

I was actually thinking the su 
curses, and worse. Those animals shouk 
not get the best of us! No longer w 
I Ethiopia’s friend with bucket of 
bran. She was as strange to me as any 
yearling on the plains of Texas. Back 
and forth I raced the leaping car. try 
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ing to keep it between the heifer and 
the fence, with Aunt Elizabeth’s clock 
whanging the hours away as if to make 
up for all the years it had missed. Jerry 
and I were really doing pretty well. But 
Jerry, too old and too fat, began to lag. 
The heifer suddenly dodged past her, 
and without a break in speed went right 
through the fence, tearing long gashes in 
her flanks on the barbs, and setting the 
posts to shaking. Jerry stopped, per- 
plexed, and looked back at Jim for di- 
rections. Getting none, she made her 
own decision, and collapsed panting in 
the shade of some poison oak. 

“Jerry!” I shrieked. “Get ahead!” 

But she merely rolled her eyes at me, 
her sides heaving madly. Jim turned and 
yelled at her, and his tone was so awful 
that Jerry sprang up, cowering, and 
darted after the heifer. Once more there 
was a twanging of wire; again flesh was 
torn. Regardless of injury to herself, 
Jerry had aimed intelligently at the only 
spot for defense, and once more was be- 
tween Ethiopia and the bull, who were 
now advancing toward each other like a 
couple of trains on the same track. 

With tears of anger rolling down my 
sweating face, and without a plan of any 
description, I jumped from the car and 
ran raging toward the fence. Jim was 
already over it—one leg of his overalls 
ripped to the waist by the barb wire— 
and was running recklessly after the 
bull. Brandishing the stub of his picket, 
he shouted, “Open the gate!” 

As I raced to obey, vaguely realizing 
that he would use the gate in some way 
to separate the animals, the buttons 
down the front of my skirt began pop- 
ping off, and impatiently I jerked at 
them until the last buttonhole tore open 
and left the skirt in my hands and my 
legs bare except for my sleazy pink 
shorts. 

The gate was a heavy wooden affair, 
without hinges, its ends merely wired to 
the and its full 
weight dragging the ground. Laboring 
frantically, I had just managed to tug 
it open a few feet when the cattle came 
toward me down the fence, with Jerry 
in their midst making tired indiscrimi- 
In the lead lumbered the 
old cow with the calves close behind. I 
stood in the opening and flapped my 
skirt at them; for, whatever Jim’s plan 
might be, I could see no sense in letting 
them through. Frightened, they circled 


posts on either side 


nate sallies. 


on past the gate. 


Next came Ethiopia, coyly ambling 


away from the bull, and apparently con- 
fused by the rumpus. Her suitor was hot 
on her heels and paying no attention to 
Jim who was far behind and shouting 
something which I could not under 
stand. As they bore down upon me, I 
stood behind the 
frozen with fear and indecision. Ethi- 
opia, therefore, did not notice me, and 
the half-open gate acted as a sort of wing 
which turned her through the opening. 
I knew suddenly that with luck I could 
shoo the bull on past as I had the cow 
and calves. I leaped in front of him and 
shook my skirt in his face, terrified by 
his hideous nearness, but nevertheless ex- 
hilarated. I felt as a banderillero must 
feel when he waves his cloak to divert 
the bull from a fallen picador. If I had 
known anything about bullfighting, my 
procedure would certainly have been 
different. But luckily the bull was so in- 
tent upon overtaking the heifer that he 
merely dodged past my skirt and lurched 
on, not realizing that he was again part- 
ed from Ethiopia by wire. I tried to drag 
the gate shut, but before I could lift it 
clear of the ground the bull was back, 
and the heifer too, both fearfully excit- 
ed and upset. And there I was, the heifer 
behind me, the bull in front. Desperately 
I flapped my skirt, jerked frenziedly at 
the gate, and screamed at the top of 


motionless gatepost, 


my lungs. 

Jim, running up, and probably think- 
ing that my last hour had come, jumped 
rashly in front of me, and beat at the 
bull with his broken picket. Somehow I 
got the gate closed. Somehow Jim, un- 
hurt, scrambled over it. And once more 
we were both on our side of the fence 
with our precious Ethiopia. 

Our only hope now lay in getting the 
heifer away as quickly as possible. If this 
maneuver could be managed at all, it 
would take our entire force to do it, 
and the bull would be left to rip his way 
through the fence unhindered. Jerry was 
too exhausted to help much. Jim was 
almost as tired—only his insane determi- 
drove him But the Ford, 


though hissing steam, was as good as 


nation on. 
ever. Crazily I zig-zagged it across the 
alfalfa, and we gradually forced away 
the retreating heifer, who, with glassy 
eyes, slobbering mouth, labored breath- 
ing, and bleeding flanks, fought to get 
back to the fence where the bull was 
lowing fearfully and tearing at the wire 
in a mad, amorous heat. He was a stupid 
animal, else the fence would not have 
held him as long as it did. We had actu- 
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ally driven Ethiopia some two hundred 
yards—careful to keep away from Cuppy 
under the elderberry bushes—when the 
car slowed down and stopped, out of gas! 

In angry despair I jumped out to con- 
tinue the hopeless campaign on foot. But 
Ethiopia saw immediately that the swift- 
est of her enemies no longer opposed 
her. She raced past me straight for the 
elderberry bushes, and the bull naturally 
turned and lumbered to meet her there. 
In terror I screamed like a maniac, and, 
simultaneously with Jim, ran to defend 
Cuppy. But babies are not entirely help- 
less. Though Cuppy was unaware of his 
predicament, he knew that he had been 
abandoned, and when he saw his mother 
coming, he let out one of his bellows of 
anger and command. At this appalling 
new noise, Ethiopia gave a nervous start, 
wheeled in her tracks, and stood for a 
second uncertainly. 

And then Jerry, as if inspired, did a 
strange thing for a sheep dog. She rushed 
at the heifer’s head, and grabbed her by 
her sensitive nose. To Ethiopia this was 
the last straw in a terrifying day of un- 
usual conflicts and bewildering emotions. 
She moaned hoarsely, shook Jerry loose, 
whirled about, and ran as if possessed 
back across the alfalfa toward home. 

“Keep after her!” yelled Jim. “I'll try 
to hold this brute till you get her in the 
barn.” 

That I might get Ethiopia into the 
barn seemed wildly improbable. How- 
ever, I plodded after her, gasping, sweat- 
ing, and feebly flapping my skirt, stop- 
ping only to glance back in fear that 
the bull might be after us, and in great- 
er fear that he might not be—that, 
worse, he might somehow evade Jim and 
trample Cuppy, sitting, so little and un- 
protected, at the line fence. 

I was so tired that I felt I was getting 
nowhere, like a figure in a nightmare. 
But Ethiopia was spent too. It was not 
the miracle it seemed that caused her to 
give up and allow me to drive her into 
her stall. She was simply too exhausted 
to care any longer about an affair of the 
flesh. 

The surrender was none too soon. Not 
minute later old Mussolini came 
charging awkwardly up the hill, Jim be- 
hind in the dust, swearing and yelling 
unintelligible directions. But when he 
saw that the heifer was safely fast- 
ened inside the barn, he leaned panting 
against the corral fence, smeared a dirty 


one 


sleeve across his livid face, and eyed the 
bull with a weary triumph. 





HE last thing at our Christmas party 
is a treasure hunt,” I announced 
mysteriously to my rural school of thir- 
teen squirming children. 

When the last owner of squeaky shoes 
had stopped shuffling and the last girl 
had smothered her giggle, I continued, 
“Each of you will receive written direc- 
tions. Follow them carefully. At the end 
of your search you will find your Christ- 
mas present.” 

Twelve excited faces looked up at me. 
Only our newest pupil, a little Amish girl 
of eight, sat staring down at her desk. 
She was still twisting the ends of her long 
brown braids. 

“Do you understand, Susie?” 

The 


look in her face was that of a baby rab- 


Susie raised her great blue eves. 


Susie 
TENNIS E. LYONS 


bit about to be caught. The same look 
was always in her eyes when the girls 
stared at her heavy braids, such strang- 
ers among their own shingled heads, or 
when the boys pointed at her high but- 
toned there 
pulled her black velvet bonnet over her 


shoes. It was when she 


s 
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full 


once 


folded her 


shoes. Only 


braids and when she 
black skirts over her 
had I seen the dullness leave her eyes; 
a third-grade girl had given Susie a doll 
to hold, just for a moment. 

But the 


others were 
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getting impa- 
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tient and were calling for the directions 
“Here they are,” 
a set on each desk. ““Now you can start. 
I'll help Susie.” 
Susie read hesitantly, 
Go to the blue cup- 


l said, and placed 


“Go five steps 
north. Turn east. 
board. Take the box on the first shel! 
It is marked ‘Susie’.” 

Susie shook the back 
walked five steps to the north. Then sh« 
heard the squealing of others who had 


braids She 


found the presents, and stopped in tears 
“Oh, Susie! Please!” I buttoned one 
of the pearl buttons that had come un- 
done at the back of her dress, and tri d 
to turn her toward me. “Please, you 
can’t cry at our Christmas party.” 
But the trembling shoulders and the 


stiff little body only seemed to say, “Al- 





ready I am Amish. You can’t make me 
happy in this school.” 

But still I hoped that the Christmas 
present would make her feel a little bet- 
ter. With the crumpled rag she called a 
handkerchief I dried the flat nose and 
wiped the tear marks off the bright 
cheeks. She followed me to the old blue 
cupboard. With 
pulled down the box marked “Susie.” 
The found 
their presents were pushing against us. 

“Open it, Susie! Open it.” 

hey pushed Susie to her desk. Het 
stubby fingers pulled away the red rib- 
bons and white tissue paper. In the box 
lay a little 
girl tries to draw on her tablet and Pazes 
at in the weeks 
Christmas. 

Someone cried, “It has real hair!” 


I said hope- 


a lot of coaxing she 


curious children who had 


doll—such a doll as every 


catalogue for before 


“Tt’s a sleepy doll too,” 


fully. 

Susie reached for the doll. then het 
face closed again. Her eves filled up. 
Her hands dropped to her side. 

I turned to the desk. “Children, it’s 


four o'clock. Merry Christmas.” 





Each voice chimed, “Merry Christ- 
mas.” Laden with gifts and books, they 
crowded noisily through the door. Susie 
with tear-stained cheeks slipped past my 
desk. 

“Susie, you forgot your present,” 
someone called. 

The doll with its tissue wrappings still 
lay on her desk. It was time to be firm. 
The school district and especially Susie’s 
parents should know what an unselfish 
and thoughtful teacher I was. 

“Susie, you must take the 
home.” An Amish child will obey his 
elders be it his own death warrant. “A 


present 


doll in an organdie dress won’t want to 
stay a week in a cold schoolhouse. Merry 
Christmas.” 

“IT wish it to you already,” she said 
as she crushed the doll under her arm. 


* 


My wecek’s vacation was spoiled by 
doubts and misgivings. Perhaps it had 
been a mistake to order the child to 
take the gift home. After all, she hadn’t 
wanted it. By Monday I was actually 
glad to walk into the schoolyard. 





While I was shaking the snow from 
my worn galoshes, I was startled by a 
“Good morning.” Susie was huddled in 
a corner of the porch. 

“Susie! Here so carly? It’s too cold.” 

“Ves, 


school.” 


but already I have wanted 

Then I saw her eyes as she began to 
fumble at a bundle in her arms. “Papa 
let me keep the doll.” 

“I knew it would please your father.” 

“But you do not understand. Only 
God can make people. It is bad for us 
even to try to copy God’s things. That 
is why Amish children do not have 
their pictures taken. That is why I have 
never had a doll.” 

“But you still have the doll?” 

“Mama 


would be all right with God.” 


said it could be fixed so it 

Susie unwrapped the doll. Gone was 
the beautiful baby head with the sleepy 
eyes and soft curls. In its place was a 
white stocking stuffed 
pumpkin shape. There were no features 
on the new head. 

“Papa sawed off its head. Isn’t it a 
lovely doll? I am happy already!” 


ribbed into a 
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college “men” 


One of the first things that should be 
taught college freshmen is not to act col- 
Perhaps the first week of their col- 
ge year should be devoted to boiling 


ege. 
le 
the little fellows in oil or otherwise tor- 
turing them to get out of their system 
all desire to wear monkey caps and do 
snake dances. Then, if they persist in 
acting they 
should all be shipped to the Warner 
Brothers studios in Hollywood to cut up 


conventionally college, 


in motion pictures about college life— 
a doom worse than Siberia. 

In short, this period of chastening 
most excellent chance to 


would be a 


wean college youngsters, as possible 
candidates for the intelligent American- 
ism, from our all-too-prevalent Ameri- 
can weakness for labels, and for acting 
and dressing the part. 

There are, of course, in every college 
a few lusty little nitwits who lead in this 


be 


smacked to earth by their more embar- 


collegiate babbittry. They should 


rassed classmates. It is the embarrassed 
who are right, but it is the healthy little 
babbitts who prevail. 

This goes, too, for after life, and I 
think that bit 
pedagogy here by which the colleges 


I have suggested a of 
can eventually improve American life as 
a whole. What America needs, for one 
thing, is fewer joiners. 


No. 1 


should be willingness 


college youngsters 
to little 


while to “arrive” and to “register.” On 


lesson for 


wait a 


one college campus, recently, T saw fresh- 


men wearing foot-square banners with 
thei 
vice to get everybody acquainted too 


names on them—a babbittian de- 
quickly and too promiscuously. 

The best actors I know look like busi- 
nessmen. Only the hams look like actors. 
The best writers and artists I know look 
like brokers or storekeepers. Only the 
phonies wear long hair and Windsor ties. 
The best musicians might be mistaken 
for chemists. The best college students 
ought to look the least college 

If get people 
from our colleges, we ought to close the 
colleges. And I think it would help 
lot toward this end to smack all that is 
collegiate out of 


al week old. 


we can’t intelligent 


freshmen before 


the 


they are 


ana . 
Pedivinica- 
murals 


The only time anybody ever looks at 
a mural painting is when somebody dis- 
covers three nude women in one cornet? 


who haven't any business there, or a 


caricature of Bishop Manning as an 


organ grinder, or some veiled insult to 


the sponsor or somebody. Apparently 


only faultfinders and snoops are inter- 
ested in murals. 
As for me, I am against all murals 


unless they can prove themselves inno- 
) 


cent. I’ve been looking at murals all my 
life, in all countries, and I haven't seen 


more than six that ''d give wall space in 


a havloft. I think murals are, on the 

whole, a phony and atrocious art 

pretentious, affected, and inane. [ll take 
- 


my chances on birds-and-flowe: 


paper or just plain beaverboard 
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Most murals call for libretto, be 
cause they picture an idea which nobody 
but the artist can understand, sucl 
“The Historical Background of Terr 
Haute” or “The Growth of the Wool 
Mitten Industry.” 

As a rule, the artist gets away out over 
his head in symbolism, and sinks amor 
a mess of rampant horses, oxen, Am 
zonian women, nude and muscular met 
a few nuns, people posing, people c1 
ing (to fill up the corners Justice o1 


two with scale SB). Ls bor, Indi ins, mort 


nudes, several pregnant- 


and men with sled: 
badly drawn and 
futile. 

After all, there’ 


wrong with just plain 


looking wom 
re hammers, all ver 
ll verv baffling ( 
‘ noth ng so t rribly 
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I protested against such calls, and a 
friend defended the little old lady by 
saying that she represents a great many 
people. 

All right, we'll say she represents 200. 
That is all that she could possibly return 
to with her description of the President 
as “the nicest, friendliest man.” 

If each 200 people in the United 
States sent a nice old lady to call on 
the President once a year, that would be 
2000 nice old ladies calling on the Presi- 
dent each day. 














bulletin board 


We recently framed and hung a fam- 
ily bulletin board in our hall and are 
now wondering how any family can get 
along without one. We post dental- 
engagement cards, insurance-premium 
notices, and clippings about coming art 
exhibits and dog shows and movies. 

But the best use of our home bulletin 
board is for little messages to each other. 
For instance, if Mrs. Herold is out with 
some old college friends for a big eve- 
ning and I want to go to bed, I am apt 
to leave a note: “I took the dog out. 
Don.” 

Or if a couple of us have a fight, it is 
a very unembarrassing way to apologize 
to tack up a “Sorry” on our board. 

Modern life is so fast-moving that a 
family of four may go days without 
meeting. A bulletin board helps them 
to “contact” each other. 

The finest fruits of our board have 
been little notes from Hildegarde, in- 
variably to be found when we old folks 
go out for the evening, such as, “Clara 
helped me with my arithmetic. Took a 
bath. My throat doesn’t hurt any more. 
Love. Hildegarde.” 

Big corporations and colleges (espe- 
cially colleges) wouldn’t think of trying 
to get along without bulletin boards, but 
a board is really much more important 
and vital in a home than in any office. 

For instance, what did Johns-Man- 
ville ever have on its board to compare 
with the 3x5 notice that Doris stuck up 
immediately upon her return from col- 
lege last spring? It read, simply: “Doris 


’ 


is home.’ 
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bloomfield notes 


I have been back to my boyhood 
town of Bloomfield, Indiana (popula- 
tion 2300), and have taken a few 
notes: 

The movie in Bloomfield changes 
four times a week. Grandma Myers, 
age 87, goes four times a week. She’s 
mad because it doesn’t change every 
night. Her grandson is building her a 
new home within a block of the movie, 
so it will be convenient. 

The movie in Bloomfield now runs 
on Sunday. That would have been 
wicked when I was a boy. 

I got an idea in Bloomfield. Bloom- 
field has the largest artificial-grass fac- 
tory in the world. (It isn’t very large.) 
They sell it to undertakers and window 
trimmers. Well, when I play golf I dig 
up so many divots that it slows up my 
game retrieving them. So I have bought 
me a reel of this artificial grass and am 
going to wear it on my back when I 
play golf, and every time I dig up a 
divot, Ill replace it right off the reel. 

Bloomfield is a nice little village, but 
people there are dying like flies. There 
is an epidemic of octogenarianism. 

When Aunt Hattie Corbley talks, it 
sounds as if she had castanets. 

The chief industry of almost any of 
these small towns is rheumatism. It’s in 
the air of them just as automobiles are 
in the air of Detroit or movies in the 
air of Hollywood. I almost got rheuma- 
tism in four days in Bloomfield, just 
listening to it. 





5 and 10 


Five-and-ten-cent stores bring out the 
idiot in me. I look around with imbecile 
avidity for things to buy which I don’t 
begin to need. I am passionately eager to 
spend, to pass out money, to achieve 
merchandise. 

Perhaps my greatest weakness is in 
the stationery department. Here I be- 





come literally pop-eyed, hoping always 
to find, possibly, some new kind of pen- 
cil which will write my pieces for the 
magazines without guidance by me, or 


some new accounting book or card file 
which will completely solve life—one 
which will make my living and pay my 
income tax and put my children through 
college. I have a pencil fetish and own 
hundreds of assorted five-and-ten pen- 
cils which I shall never use. 

I go ga-ga in the hardware depart- 
ment, and, although I am the world’s 
unhandiest man around the house and 
have an elaborate tool chest full of tools 
which I never touch, I invariably leave 
the five-and-ten with several paper sacks 
full of new iron gadgets which I shall 
never need. In the hardware, too, I am 
always looking for that something which 
will solve life .. . for a dime. 

Well, ’tis better that I vent this rest- 
less spending impulse at Woolworth’s 
than in some more expensive shoppes. 
Many men and women exercise exactly 
this same sort of idiocy in Tiffany’s and 
in exclusive department stores. Perhaps 
ninety per cent of shopping is just pure 
nervousness. Many women have no 
other form of recreation. It is all a little 
vicious, as well as mildly insane, espe- 
cially when it involves furs and furbe- 
lows. Even my visits to the five-and-ten 
are a little wicked and drunken, but they 
give me something to live for and a rea- 
son (other than the children’s educa- 
tion) for killing myself with work at the 


office. 


staccato 

Lately, several columnists have in- 
dulged in a lot of rapid-fire, purely per- 
sonal piffle. I wonder if I could do it. 
Like this: 

I hate dinosaurs. I 
thermometer until I was thirty-six. I 
sleep in wool socks the year round. I'd 
just as soon eat rubber erasers as mush- 
rooms. Trigonometry tires me. I like to 
look through isinglass. ’'ve always want- 
ed to own the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
I never change a punctured tire; I just 
ignore it. Impacted molars are my pet 
aversion. Slate pencils throw me_ into 
hysterics. I can’t bear a bath mat which 
reads from right to left. I wish my par- 
ents had been trapeze performers and 
I haven’t had a 


couldn’t read a 


raised me to be one. 
chocolate soda since August 2, 1926. 
Every January, I date my letters the 
previous year. I believe cross-word puz- 
zles are here to stay. My dog just had 
$31’s worth of tonsilitis. When I die, 
put on my tombstone: “This is too deep 
for me.” 
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Santa Claus builds with Steel 
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HE trains that throw Young America 

into ecstasies on Christmas morning, 
as well as countless other toys, are evidence 
that Santa Claus is steel-minded. 

Because Santa builds with steel, these toys 
have the ruggedness to stand abuse that 
results from juvenile exuberance. As a ma- 
terial for making models, steel in the form 
of thin sheets, small rods and fine wire 
lends itself to reproduction of the subjects 
with fidelity to detail that delights critical 
young eyes. With steel the toys can be 
turned out on a production basis that keeps 


cost within even the modest family budget. 
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Driving wheels of miniature locomotives 
have steel tires to prevent undue wear if an 
impetuous hand throws on full power too 
suddenly. Cars fabricated from cold-rolled 
sheet steel will not buckle if Junior tries to 
take a ride. Rails formed from tin-plate— 
thin sheet steel coated with tin—are strong, 
light in weight and attractive in appearance. 

Bethlehem makes the types of steel used 
in these small replicas of famous trains. And 
if the operator of a living-room rail empire 
grows up to become a railroader he will 
make the acquaintance of Bethlehem rails, 


Wheels and cars for full-size railways. 


Bethlehem makes a complete line of commercial steel products. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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“I’m allergic to White Rock” 
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Motion Pictures 


HE embattled women of Nutley, 

New Jersey, are calling down fire 
and brimstone and boycott on the double 
feature, but they are on the wrong coast. 
If there is anything inherently objection- 
able in the double feature, it is having 
two bad features on the movie program 
instead of one. Therefore the reformers 
of Nutley should address themselves pri- 
marily to the studios and not to the ex- 
hibitors. The exhibitor is the victim of 
the producer, and what the producer is 
making today the exhibitor is more or 
less compelled to show tomorrow. 

I have just been looking over the 
specifications of about a hundred pic- 
tures which were being prepared for re- 
lease at about the time this issue of Scrip- 
NER’S will be in your hands. It has been 
an extremely depressing experience, and 
I think that if I had not seen the Theater 
Guild production of To Quito and Back, 
I might have been pretty desperate about 
the prospects of the movies. I cannot im- 
agine myself longing to see All-American 
Sweetheart with Scott Colton, Patricia 
Farr, and Joe Twerp; the name of Fresh- 
man Follies has been changed to Col- 
lege Follies of 1938, and its cast will be 
the excellent Walter Connolly, Jimmy 
Durante, Ernest Truex, and Hal Leroy; 
even so, I don’t expect the best. Grand 
National, which began with two pictures 
starring James Cagney, promises Here’s 
Flash Casey and Renfrew of the Royal 
Mounted; the dependable Metro is on a 
slightly higher level, leading off with 
Greta Garbo and Charles Boyer and a 
truly magnificent supporting cast in Con- 
quest, which sounds like a prestige pic- 
ture, because it is the story of Napoleon 
and the Countess Walewska; half a 
dozen of MGM’s other pictures sound 
pretty dull. Paramount is redoing The 
Barrier, by Rex Beach, and is produc- 
ing Love On Toast, Blossoms on Broad- 
way, and the Yacht Club Boys in The 
Thrill of a Lifetime. RKO, with a stroke 
of genius in casting, has put Fred Astaire 
into a Wodehouse comedy, somehow 
revealing to us that that is precisely the 
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role which Astaire has played with such 
amiability in all of his pictures; but also 
on the list are the usual and 
stunt pictures which you will find in all 
the other studios. I cannot get excited 
about Mr. Walter 
about Fifty-second Street (from brown- 
stone respectability, through the speak- 
and the rest of 


musical 


Wanger’s picture 


casies, to our own time), 
the pictures now in the works give off 
that same sense of staleness, repetition, 
imitation, and timidity. 

Yet I am quite convinced that by the 
time all these pictures are produced | 
shall be getting a considerable amount 
of enjoyment out of many of them. The 
reason is that the movies have a merit 
and a value which have very little to 
do with the material on which they are 
based. Current now is Something to 
Sing About, which is the story of a 
dancer who goes to Hollywood and hates 
it, but becomes America’s 
more or less in the style of Robert Tay- 
lor, and after a little artificial and un- 
necessary misery with the girl he loves, 
returns to the band with which he and 
she had both started. Hearing this as 
the gist of a scenario, any intelligent 
human being rebelled 
against the boredom which the finished 
picture must induce. Yet Something to 
Sing About is not tiresome, although 
every time you become aware of the 


sweetheart 


would have 


story, you wish that something else had 
been found for James Cagney to do. 
The grace and vitality and delicacy of 
his movements; the quick intelligence, 
communicated without pressure or mug- 
ging; the beautiful exactness of his ges- 
tures as to time and space; the rich feel- 
ing you have of a complete human 
character—all of these are quite match- 
less except, for instance, in such a por- 
trait as Mr. Muni gives in the Zola pic- 
ture; and Mr. Cagney is not doing a 
character part, but has as much reality 
playing straight. 

Yet, as I have said, it was seeing To 
Quito and Back which really gave me 
hope. For here was a play which in pros- 


pect was exactly the reverse of the dim 
and trivial promises of the movies. Here 
was the Theater Guild rounding out its 
second decade and producing a play by 
Ben Hecht who, according to excellent 
publicity, was depriving himself of five 
thousand dollars week 
stayed away from Hollywood, but who 
Mr. 


Hecht has an excellent prehensile hand 


every when h« 


was happy to return to the stage. 


for touching on people afflicted with 
ideas; he was dealing with ideas in this 
play, trying to analyze the motives of 
such defeated 
flock to the Loyalist cause, let us 
in Spain, and are somehow unable to 


worried and liberals as 


say, 


live or die with or for their cause. Here 
was something which we who are ti 
ing of the inane and the remote in mov- 
ies could rejoice in. And yet To Quito 
and Back seemed to me less creditab'e 


to Mr. Hecht than half a 


comedies and melodramas he had done 


dozen of the 


in Hollywood. In spite of flashes of epi- 
gram, it was less witty. The dialogue was 
excessive and circuitous, which the dia- 
logue of pictures is not permitted to 
be. The whole production seemed to me 
lacking in energy and conviction, and 
Miss Sylvia Sidney 
touching as she is in 


nearly as 
An 


exercise in futility seemed about all that 


not 
the 


was 


movies. 


this production offered. 
The hundred pictures I have been 
include half a 


reading about may not 


dozen whose intentions are as excellent 
as those of Mr. Hecht and the Theater 
Guild, but they 


two dozen which will be powerful and 


will include possibly 
expertly worked out and behind which 
there will be a drive and a passion of 
some sort which will bring them to lift 
They the five 
thousand dollars paid to Mr. Hecht; 
and I sincerely hope that the compara- 
tive failure of his play will force him 


will ultimately justify 


into greater respect for the movies which 
fash 


woman ol 


he treats now in such a cavalier 


ion, as if the movies were a 
the streets supporting him in spite of 
and indifference. Mr 


his brutality 
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Hecht and perhaps a dozen other writers 
who have really become expert movie- 
makers could do all of us a great favor 
by getting over their romantic fixation 
on the theater and beginning a mature 
and legitimate life with the movies. 

It ought to be clear by this time that 
writing for the pictures is not entirely a 
matter of dialogue. I note that Conquest 
gives writing credits to S. N. Behrman, 
Salka Viertel, Zoé Akins, Sam Hoffen- 
stein, and Talbot Jennings. Two of these 
five, at least, have so much experience 
in the movies that they must be invent- 
ing business and to a great extent doing 
the work of a director. I note that Al- 
fred Hitchcock, the British director, has 
predicted the disappearance of his own 
profession, indicating that writers will 
presently be turning out such excellent, 
detailed scripts that any good camera- 
man will be able to make the picture 
without the topheavy interference of 
director, supervisor, and producer. Per- 
haps if our romantic writers who flour- 
ish in Hollywood and despise their work 
had really learned about the movies, they 
would have taken greater satisfaction in 
their work—and provided better pic- 
tures. Certainly Morrie Ryskind and 
Anthony Veiller, who threw out most 
of the text and plot of Stage Door and 
wrote a new story on its theme, did a 
good job for themselves and for the pic- 
ture. It is far from being a great work, 
but it is remarkably pleasant to see. 

* 

For several months I kept insisting in 

these pages that neither the writers nor 


Crucial Moments 


in Radio History: 
Charlie McCarthy refuses to 


permit any further remarks 
about W. C. Fields’ nose to 
pass his lips 
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the publishers in America were making 
any effort to come to terms with the 
printing press. They all were willing 
enough to have a best-seller, but they 
still considered large circulation a wind- 
fall. It was not what they primarily were 
trying to get. 

I note, therefore, with considerable 
pleasure that Modern Age Books, Inc., 
is printing editions of fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand copies and is selling them 
as merchandise, at magazine stands and 
elsewhere. These are paper-bound at 
twenty-five or thirty-five cents with an 
occasional special work at a higher price. 
Some of the books are reprints, but most 
of those so far issued are new. 

A great deal must depend, of course, 
on the selection of titles. The first batch 
is timely, varied, and at least half I 
should say are excellent. The outsize 
Graphic History of the United States is 
selling at seventy-five cents and is alto- 
gcther a magnificent production. The 
text is by Louis M. Hacker which indi- 
cates an economic approach with a defi- 
nite point of view; the seventy-six brief 
narrations, and the brilliant charts pre- 





pared for each by Rudolf Modley, are 
packed with the most important infor- 
mation. Since the publication of The 
Rise of American Civilization, by the 
Beards, America has 
seemed so significant and exciting. 


nothing about 


This is a good omen, but even without 
one outstanding book, the enterprise 
would be important. I have said that a 
great deal would depend on the choice 
of text; actually more depends on the 
choice of methods of distribution. It 
would be possible to publish books not 
half as meritorious as these and create a 
habit of “buying a book” as one now 
buys a magazine. Then better works 
might follow. Actually, I think that a 
great many other publishers will gain by 
the pioneering work of the Modern Age 
books. I should, then, in all fairness to 
them, list at least some of their good 
titles. There are books for children and 
murder stories and practical books as 
well, but those that interest me most after 
the History of the United States are La 
Guardia, From Spanish Trenches, The 
Labor Spy Racket, and Men Who Head 
Labor. 
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HILE, with minor exception, the 

English are devoting themselves 
assiduously to the composition of ducky 
little parlorspiels and psychoneurotic 
murder-mystery shockers; the Germans 
restrictively to schmalz acceptable to 
Leni Riefensthal’s boy friend; the 
French to 1890 sexual rogueries in mod- 
ern dress; the Russians to hallelujahs to 
steam locomotives, threshing machines, 
and open plumbing; the Hungarians to 
boiler-plates in which butlers are uni- 
formly presented as being more literate 
and sapient than their masters; and the 
Americans to largely arbitrary hoots and 
derisions of the philosophies of the 
American playwrights who directly pre- 
ceded them, the Irish are trying to do 
something about the art of the drama. 
More and more it becomes evident that 
it is to Ireland we must look for plays 
of merit and repute or, if not directly 
to Ireland, at least to some stray in an- 
other land with some trace in his veins 
of the blood of St. Patrick. 

It isn’t, certainly, that all the plays 
that are coming out of the Celtic soil 
are masterpieces. Very far from that. 
But the poorest of them one 
finds a probity, a passionate undertone, 
a brave resolve, and a hint of spiritual 
music that one all too infrequently en- 
counters in the present dramaturgy of 
other peoples. And in the finer plays 
there is a poetic sweep, a surgery of hu- 
man emotions, and a warm golden glow 
that even the best drama of other coun- 
tries most often lacks. The current Eng- 
lish seldom plumb the human heart 
much beneath the fashionable Jermyn 
Street waistcoat that The 
French, with not more than two excep- 
tions at most, traditionally and habitu- 
ally seem to confuse it with an organ so- 
cially somewhat less ecclesiastical. The 
Germans of the present day identify its 
beat with that of a swastika drum. The 
Russians politically and loftily dismiss 
it: the Hungarians and the Austrians 
seem to imagine that its pulse beats in- 
variably in three-quarter time; and the 
Americans interpret it either in terms of 
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the baton of a swing band or a perfumed 
dime valentine, or crack jokes about it. 
The Irish alone as a playwriting nation 
appear to know it for what, in all its 
strange and various moods, it is, and the 
Irish alone with a shameless beauty and 
a singing candor permit it to tell its true 
and often aching story. 

Teresa Deevy, whose Katie Roche has 
recently been shown to us by the Abbey 
Players, is not one of the major Celtic 
dramatists; she has a very considerable 
distance to travel before she attains that 
proud level; but she appears neverthe- 
less to have in her a measure of those 
Irish gifts of sympathy, understanding, 
insight, and whole-souled integrity that 
may be on the way to lifting her, some- 
day, to within at least hailing distance 
of that eminence. This particular play, 
superficially simple in its spelling out of 
the A B C’s of its characters’ emotions, 
contains—for all its outward aspect of 
economy—a liberal share of the alphabet 
of inner dramatic comprehension. A 
study of a young woman whose con- 
stantly changing impulses war with the 
obbligato that her mind synchronously 
plays, it suffers from an insufficient com- 
mand of purely technical dramaturgic 
invention, yet even so it proves to us 
once again that the present Irish drama 
on even its relatively lower levels is some- 
thing that the drama of other countries 
on its relatively higher levels only spas- 
modically matches. 

* 

Acclaimed by George Abbott, co- 
author of Three Men On a Horse, as 
the man who should have received the 
Nobe! Prize above Eugene O'Neill, Max- 
well Anderson has apparently not only 
taken Mr. Abbott seriously but is more 
than determined to put O'Neill in his 
place and himself in O’Neill’s place at 
some prospective Stockholm poll. The 
symptoms have for some time now been 
obvious, but never more so than when 
O’Neiil two seasons ago announced that 
he was at work on a cycle of eight plays 
to run five years and when Anderson 
thereupon promptly seized his type- 


writer and wrote three plays for produc- 
tion in a single year. “It is much harde 
to write three plays on different subjects 


he 


quietly, if very firmly, confided to me at 


than eight plays on one subject,” 


the Critics’ Circle’s season’s-end award 
dinner. 

That Anderson is ferociously 
wrench O’Neill’s present standing as the 


out to 


foremost American dramatist away from 
him and to lift the laurel from O’Neill’s 
brow onto his own is manifest. So feroci- 
ously determined, indeed, is he that he 
has now even descended to an attempt 
to prove that if O'Neill could take a day 
off and write an Ah, Wilderness! he-An- 
derson, also can take a day off and write 
something greatly superior in the same 
minor nostalgic vein. The result is 7 he 
Star-Wagon, and, unfortunately for Mr. 
Anderson, it not only attests further to 
the fact that O’Neill, even when he casu- 
ally tosses off something as a relaxation, 
is nevertheless infinitely and overwhelm- 
ingly the more important writer, but that 
Stockholm, so far as Mr. A. is concerned, 
looks farther away than ever. 

This The Star-Wagon is not only a 
very bad play for and from Mr. Ander- 
son; it would be a very bad play even for 
and from the average Broadway hack- 
huckster. And it is not only a very bad 
play, but an extremely fatuous one. Fol- 
theatrical 


lowing two dozen or more 
demi-Dunnes before him who hav 
monkeyed with the idea of time and 


relativity and leaning on H. G. Wells’ 
ancient Time-Machine device to argue 
his characters back into a bygone period 
in their lives, our Woolworth Ouspensky 
has succeeded in grinding out only the 
same old flash-back sentimental mush 
that has habitually proceeded from the 
idea when it has been treated by second- 
and third-rate play confectioners. Act I 
duly presents us to the gray-haired old 
failure married to the gray-haired scold 
of a wife and to the thought that comes 
to them of how happier their lives 
might have been had they each married 
someone Act II, the Time- 
Machine (substituting for the ubiquitous 


else. via 
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crystal globe, magic potion, dream, etc., 
of similar exhibits), 
couple thirty-five years before in the 
heyday of their eager, aspiring youth 
and duly marries off both of them to 
other and richer parties. And Act III 
in its first section duly shows us the mis- 


duly shows the 


ery and unhappiness attendant upon 
these marriages and, in its second, which 
returns to the opening scene of the later 
day, the old couple inordinately happy 
that, after all, it was they who really 
married and beaming upon each other at 
the curtain fall like a brace of ardent and 
very gooey marshmallows. I ask you! 
If, on the other hand, you ask me and 
demand if, however stale a theme and 
plot, a dramatist may not through the 
exercise of a pretty philosophy, a nice 
originality of treatment, a share of wit, 
and a grace of imaginative writing con- 
vert them into reputable and engaging 
drama, my answer is of course. But Mr. 
Anderson doesn’t happen in this case to 
have those necessary gifts. Resorting to 
almost every unimaginative and hack- 
neyed appurtenance of the species of 
play in point, he trots out as humorous 
jimmies the girl in bloomers, the old- 
time bicycle, the first horseless buggy, the 
puritanical chaperon, and most of the 
as sentimental hokum, the 
old church organ, the choir rehearsal, 


other stencils; 


the episode of the happy young lovers 
picnicking on the greensward, and the 
heartbreak of the poor maiden when her 
young beloved goes off with another and 
richer girl; and as reverse-English senti- 
ment, the chill harshness and meanness 
of the woman and man whom the elder- 
ly couple might have married. His char- 
acters are for the most part out of an 
appendix to Jerome K. Jerome’s Stage- 
Land: the gray-haired old inventor who, 
like all 
never moves about erect but always with 
and huddled the 
stern, cruel, capitalist boss; the haughty 


gray-haired stage inventors, 


stooped shoulders; 
rich young woman who, immediately 
the 
mystical and ominous herbwoman for- 


she marries, takes on several lovers; 


tune-teller who comports herself like a 
Macbeth witch; the ne’er-do-well crony 
of the husband who just sits around the 
house and eats, otherwise opening his 
mouth only to mutter some terse sour 
comment on this or that; the old-fash- 
ioned, fluttery chaperon on the constant 
lookout for such immoralities as hand- 
holding; and the bent old virago of a 
wife who nags her husband on his fail- 
ure, complains bitterly of her lot as she 
drags her flat shoes out into the kitchen, 
and whines of the piano she had her 
heart set upon and hoped one day they 
might be able to afford. 
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As for the metaphysical and_philo- 
sophical embroidery of this rubber-stamp 
congress, we are treated to Mr. Ander- 
son’s convictions (7) that money always 
that 
what we have done with our lives is al- 
ways better than what we might have 
done with them; and (3) that time is 
like a moving platform, that one can get 
on or off it at will, that it is the fourth 
dimension, and that if you don’t believe 
it you are unquestionably the kind of 
person didn’t believe that there 
could be such a thing as the radio. As 
for Mr. Anderson’s clarity of dramatic 
thought, we observe him, at the begin- 
ning of his play, arguing that the Time- 
Machine will carry his characters back 
to an earlier period in their lives and 


brings unhappiness with it; (2 


who 


careers and then, having carried them 
back, we observe him and his Time-Ma- 
chine showing them to have conducted 
themselves as never in that period they 
in reality did conduct themselves. As for 
Mr. Anderson’s integrity of character 
sense, we have him converting his shrew- 
ish old wife within twenty-four hours, 
and for no reason other than that she 
had a bad dream, into a sweet, kindly, 
gentle, solicitous, and loving butterball. 
And as for Mr. Anderson’s The Star- 
Wagon on the whole and in its entirety, 
the word, I think, is claptrap. 
*% 

Arthur Hopkins has repeatedly argued 
of late that the critics are killing the 
theater. Inasmuch as the theater has not 
for many years been in such a healthy 
condition as it is at the present time, 
something would seem to be slightly 
wrong with Mr. Hopkins’ logic. Like his 
fellow producers, Mr. Pemberton and 
Mr. Brady, Mr. Hopkins commits the 
error of believing—or pretending to be- 
lieve—that when the critics murder one 
of his very bad plays they are simultane- 
ously murdering the theater. This, of 
course, is akin to believing that when the 
law hangs a man for a major crime it is 
coincidentally spelling the doom of the 
country. If the critics were to praise and 
thus assist in the prosperity of the in- 
ferior plays which the aforesaid pro- 
ducers they would kill the 
theater in short order. The life of the 
theater is to be preserved and sustained 
only by such purges as the critics from 
time to time perform. 

The trouble with Mr. Hopkins, other- 
wise fundamentally an intelligent and 
worthy fellow, is that, like the Messrs. 
Pemberton and Brady, he has refused 
to take to heart what the critics have 


put on, 


persistently and, I believe, justly urged 
upon him these last seven or eight years. 
Certainly, if the critics entertain respect 





for anyone in our theater, it is this self- 
same Mr. Hopkins, and far from being 
his enemies they wish to be his friends. 
But, like many another stubborn and 
contemptuous theatrical rooster, he has 
gone on his way sniffing his disdain, and 
his way has accordingly and increasingly 
pointed toward lamentable failure. The 
critics have suggested to him that his 
arbitrarily listless and static stage direc- 
tion is wearying to present-day audi- 
ences. But he recalcitrantly shakes his 
head and magisterially points back to 
his once highly endorsed similar direc- 
tion of the plays of Clare Kummer and 
his eulogized production of The Jest 
with the brothers Barrymore, not stop- 
ping to realize that, while that species 
of direction was exactly right for the 
largely listless and static little plays of 
Miss Kummer, it is far from suitable to 
plays unlike Miss Kummer’s and also 
not stopping to reflect that even the 
greatest sedative in existence couldn’t, 
however hard it tried, have depressed 
the impudent acting bounce of the 
Barrymores of those days. 

The critics have also prayed to Mr. 
Hopkins to wake up to the plain fact 
that what constituted a likely play in the 
American-audience imagination ten or 
fifteen years ago generally no longer ap- 
peals to it. But Mr. Hopkins has turned 
a deaf ear to them and has gone on 
selecting plays for production that would 
not stand the slightest chance with audi- 
ences even if the critics were to fall ofl 
the water-wagon in a body and hail them 
as great masterpieces. In every way, in 
short, have the railbirds of the drama 
tried sincerely to hint Mr. Hopkins back 
into his old proud position in the theater 
and into his old proud success. And what 
is Mr. Hopkins’ answer to them? His an- 
swer is to continue challengingly to pick 
out such plays as Blow Ye Winds and to 
produce them as if they were so many 
sit-down strikes. 

This Blow Ye Winds was by Valentine 
Davies, one of the returned Hollywood 
truants to whom I referred in my last 
month’s performance in these pages. By 
way of proving that Hollywood had not 
affected him in the least, Mr. Davies, like 
a number of the remigratory recreants, 
composed an exhibit completely and 
superiorly devoid of all such low Holly- 
wood motion-picture ingredients as ac- 
tion, pace, structure, variety of mood, 
and general audience interest in the ap- 
parent that the 
constituted true and unsullied dramatic 
art. If Mr. Hopkins is right and the crit- 
ics are really killing the theater, they are 
assuredly getting a lot of amiable help 
from the Hopkinses and the Davieses. 
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Abuse?—Misuse?—Disuse? 


FOOT sometimes seems to break down all at once. 

The pain may be sudden but the breakdown al- 
most always is gradual. Foot troubles, like ailments 
in other parts of the body, can usually be traced back 
to their sources. 


If you have pain in your foot, you need the advice of 
your doctor or an orthopedist, who specializes in pre- 
venting and correcting foot and other deformities. He 
will endeavor to determine whether your foot has been 
subjected to abuse, misuse or disuse and will prescribe 
the best treatment for its present condition. 


Abuse of the feet is largely a matter of ill-fitting shoes 
—too short, too narrow, too pointed, too high-heeled, 
too thin-soled, or with soles that are not flat but have 
a rocker-bottom appearance. A too-short stocking may 
also be responsible for foot trouble. 


Misuse commonly means walking, standing or running 
with the toes pointed out instead of straight ahead. It 
also means throwing the weight of the body on the 
inside of the foot. 


Disuse is insufficient exercise. When the feet 
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properly exercised, the muscles supporting the arches 
often become weakened until the bony framework sags 
and the feet are nearly flat. 


It is almost impossible to maintain good posture if one 
has deformed or weakened feet. Bad posture usually 
forces the vital organs of the body out of proper posi- 
tion and may lead to poor general health. 


If you are having difficulty with your feet, consult your 
doctor who will advise about treatment, or may rec- 
ommend seeing an orthopedic specialist. You may need 
a different type of shoe, or special foot and leg exercises, 
or some particular kind of arch support. 


The joys of outdoor life, the pleasures of sightseeing, 
the benefits of walking, and the enjoyment of athletic 
sports are only for those who have sturdy, dependable 
feet. 


The Metropolitan booklet ‘Standing Up to Life”’ pre- 
sents useful foot exercises and contains valuable infor- 
mation on the care of the feet and on how to select 
shoes that fit. A posteard will bring you a free copy. 
Address Booklet Department 1237-8. 
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LAST FLIGHT 


By Amelia Earhart 


The story of the great flight, told in her own words, up to the 
take-off for Howland Island. Intimate and gay, it is filled with 


the adventurous spirit and personality of Amelia Earhart. 


Illustrated, $2.50 





A 


Robert E. Fulton’s 
ONE MAN CARAVAN 


40,000 miles around the world on a motorcycle! This is the vividest 
and probably the most exciting book of travel and adventure this 


season. With photographs, $3.00 





The Education of 
H*Y*M’‘A'N K‘A‘P’*L‘A‘N 


By Leonard Q. Ross 


“He has something besides a mere laugh. A character emerges from 
these humorous sketches—a tremendous, undefeatable, gallant, 
lovable human being . . . His struggles with learning are devastat- 
ingly funny. What is there about him that endears him to us even as 


we laugh?’'—Cleveland Plain Lealer $2.00 





Eugene Lyons’ 
ASSIGNMENT in UTOPIA 


Ot this absorbing autobiography, Max Eastman has written, ‘This 
is a great and noble book . . . I read it through in three sittings with 
the rapt attention I would give to a masterpiece of tragedy 


2nd big printing, $3.50 





Leo C. Rosten’'s 


THE WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENTS 


There has been an avid public for books by Washington correspon- 
dents, but here’s one that turns the spotlight on the correspondents 
themselves, a picture of the capital's news gatherers, how they get 


their information, what sort of people they are, and so forth. $3.00 





Louis Untermeyer’s 


HEINRICH HEINE: 
PARADOX and POET 


The biography of Heine, that uses newly discovered material, and 


represents Mr. Untermeyer's lifetime study. The volume of transla- 


tions of Heine's verse contains more than 500 poems. 2 vols., $6.00 


Separately: The Life, $3.75. The Poetry, $2.75 








Helen Grace Carlisle’s 


THE MERRY MERRY MAIDENS 


A warm and human story of six girls whose careers are traced from high school days down through the war years, 
the depression, to the present. A novel of the breathless interest and the strong sense of drama which distinguished 


Miss Carlisle's MOTHERS CRY. 


$2? 


Harcourt, Brace and Company - 383 Madison Ave., New York 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE ARTS 
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ooks for Christmas 
MARGARET CHENEY DAWSON 


[resem as it is to deal 
with all the books of re- 
cent vintage that might hap- 
pily be given for Christmas, 
it is still 
group of the fall titles as a 
starting point. Of the early 


worth recalling a 


autumn books one of the most 
distinguished to achieve popu- 
larity was Elliot Paul’s Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town 
(Random House, $2.50), an 
account of the island village 
off the Spanish coast which 
Mr. Paul had made his home, 
until the coming of the Rebel 
Movimiento destroyed it. His 
description of the people oi 
the town, of their individuali- 
ties, beliefs (and skepticisms) , 
attitudes—all 
rooted in three thousand years 


habits, deeply 
of history—is especially effec- 
tive in the later ° 
chapters telling of the three 
weeks’ warfare that 
Santa Eulalia to a 
peel town.” Incidentally, the 


contrast to 


reduced 
“banana 


person who receives this book 

would be apt to enjoy a kin- 

dred volume, Jenny Ballou’s Spanish 
Prelude (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), al- 
though this is not strictly a new book, 
having made its appearance last spring. 
Miss Ballou’s novel contains little plot, 
but her skillful suggestion of Madrid’s 
high-strung, 
phere in prewar days carries its own 


before-the-storm atmos- 
excitement. 

One would not hesitate to recommend 
Animal Treasure, by 
(Viking, $3), for almost any type of 


Ivan Sanderson 
reader, which is odd, because it happens 
to be about queer, often highly repulsive 
animals with long Latin names, such as 
you might think would interest no one 
but the most intrepid zoologists. Mr. 
Sanderson, converts his 


however, re- 


searches on the west coast of Africa into 


Eprror’s Note.—John Chamberlain’s reviews 
will appear as usual in the January issue. 
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sprightly and amusing adventures. His 


attractively clear drawings of some of 


these curious “treasures” give added 
proof that this is not some peculiar new 
form of fairy tale. The appeal of Vex 
Frontiers of the Mind, by J. B. Rhine 
Farrar & Rinchart, $2.50 


certain to be called a fairy story in some 


which is 


quarters, is perhaps more limited. But 
the curious and unprejudiced will be 
interested in this report of seven years’ 
experiments at Duke University to de- 
termine whether the human mind can 
apprehend certain facts without the aid 
of the five senses. Professor Rhine be- 
lieves he has established the existence 
of this he 
Sensory The 
which he employed in his laboratory is 


faculty, which calls Extra 


Perception. technique 
simple, and the book will start almost 
any group making tests of their own 

it might, in fact, be distributed as one 


of the handy volumes 


anteed to make 


guar- 
your party a 
sSUCCCSS, 

In The Arts (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95), Hendrik van 
all 


the artistic ent rprises of the 


Loon sweepingly surveys 
human race, literature except- 
ed, from prehistoric to mod- 
ern times. While he does not 
challenge many of the stand 
ard judgments on the great 
styles and great men of art, 
he manages as usual to convey 
huge masses of information 
with deceptive grace and non 


chalance. His disc ourse make Ss 


good reading, and his Many 
illustrations make good Jook- 
ing, too. 

For those stout souls who 
still are interested in the ca- 


reer of our more lively jour- 
two new books are 
available: Heyday in a Wan- 
ished World, by Stephen Bon 
sal (Norton, $3.50), and Time 
of Our Lives, by Orrick Johns 
Stackpole, $3 The first 
deals only with one portion 


nalists, 


of the author’s career, that part of it 
which earned him the nickname “Bon- 
sal ol the Balkans” 


the turn of the century. In those days 


and which closed at 


the Powers did not love publicity, and 
the politicians did not badger the gen- 
tlemen of the press with mimeographed 
releases. To gct interviews with men 
like Parnell and Prime Minister Taafe 
of Austria was extraordinarily difficult, 
but Bonsal managed a good many such 
exploits and was consequently given a 
number of bizarre and important as- 
signments by his chief, James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald. None 
of the pale cast of bewildered thought 
bothered the countenance of an ace re- 
porter in those days, and Mr. Bonsal’s 
chronicle, while full of historic material 
of greatest interest, is quite free of the 
introspective tinge. Events pass by at the 
double-quick, sometimes funny, some- 
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Birds of America 


Five hundred plates in natural color, including all those of the 
Elephant Folio, virtually out of print for one hundred years, 
are reproduced on special paper 9x12!5 inches, one species 
to a page, handsomely bound in buckram; descriptive text by 
William Vogt. $12.50 the copy. 









Thames Portrait 
E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


For all who have felt the spell 
of a river, this fascinating story 
of a leisurely trip down the 
Thames. (Photos by H. E. Turner) 

$4.00 


A Country Garden 


ETHEL ARMITAGE 


An outdoor classic; a gardener’s 
year from March to February, 
charmingly described. (Illus- 
trated with woodcuts by John 
$3.00 


Farleigh). 


Illus. Handbook 
of Art History 


FRANK J. ROOS, Jr. 


Collected Poems 
of Sara Teasdale 


Here in one volume are all the 
work of “the best beloved poet 
of her generation”, which Miss 
Teasdale desired to have pre- 
served. $2.50 


An invaluable encyclopedia of 
art containing more than 2,000 
illustrations covering Western art 
$3.50 


from prehistoric times. 


Notes on a Drum 
Travel Sketches of 
Guatemala 
JOS. HENRY JACKSON 


All the picturesque color of a 
primitive land in text and illus- 
tration. $2.50 


Ascent 
of Nanda Devi 


H. W. TILMAN 


“The finest story of a mountain 
climb ever written!” —New York 
Herald Tribune. $3.50 








And So—Victoria 
VAUGHAN WILKINS 


7 
Oleander River 
G. B. STERN 
“The most brilliant and com- 
pelling of her superlatively good 


novels,”—Boston Transcript. 


$2.50 


“As a romance it has everything, 
love, intrigue, adventure and 
royalty in undress.”—New York 
Sun. 


$2.50 
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times portentous, and he records them 
all as a good newsgatherer, with a mini- 
mum of editorial comment. The Johns 
book, too, provides some illuminating 
comparisons between newspaper work 
of that vanished world, as exemplified 
in the career of the author’s father, 
George Johns, and the problems of the 
latter-day liberal as shown in the jour- 
nalistic-cum-literary-cum-political saga 
of the younger man. The senior Johns 
took up cudgels for progressive cause 
when journalism was “the chivalrous 
when son Orrick 
heritage, 


modern adventure”; 
came into his professional 
newspapermen had “highbrow yearn- 
ings,” and the crusading fervor appear- 
ed in strange new guises, some of which 
may seem even more futile to us today 
than old-fashioned muckraking. 

Come the novels. And So—Victoria, by 
Vaughan Wilkins (Macmillan, $2.50) 


| and The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin (Lit 


tle, Brown, $2.50), are still good bets i! 
you can find anyone who has not read 
them. The gory history of the George 
who preceded Victoria on the Englis!: 
throne, and the gory exposé of malprac- 
tice in British medicine both depend 
more on subject than style for effect, but 
both are capably put together and very 
easy reading. For pure diversion there i: 
also G. B. Stern’s Oleander River (Mac 
millan, $2.50), wherein a very young 
girl falls in love with a much older man 
whose son is in love with the very young 
girl. Miss Stern redeems this not-too 
startling plot by a twist of irony and 
turns it into a smooth piece of entertain 
ment. Witch in the Wilderness, by Des 
mond Holdridge (Harcourt, Brac 
$2.50), is another you could safely 
choose for anyone who reads to bi 
amused. Mr. Holdridge, who last yea: 
wrote Escape to the Tropics, has used 
his knowledge of Amazonian jungles to 
make a convincing and creepy back- 
ground for this novel. Its plot concerns 
a yacht-load of sophisticated Americans 
who find themselves stranded for a pe- 
riod of months on the mudflats of a 
dwindling, forest-bordered river. Until 
the rains come they are obliged to deal 
as best they can with the natives, th« 
mutinous crew, and their own bad tem 
pers, so that the complications are varied 
and surprising. 

In a quite different category is Jean 
Giono’s The Song of the World (Vi- 
king, $2.50), a translation from French 
which surprised, and sometimes irri 
tated, American critics into various ex 
pressions of deep feeling. Giono, it 
seems, amounts to a cult in France, 


where whole colonies live close to na- 


ture in imitation of the Master. Giono is 
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HER MAJESTY 


By Lady Cynthia Asquith. We have the 
very great honor to announce the first 
complete and authorized biography writ- 
ten with the personal approval of Her 
Majesty, Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
It is illustrated with 33 portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth and her family. 
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THE QUEEN 7 


An intimate portrait of a noble woman 
on whom the searchlight of public scru- 
tiny flares brighter every day. This 
human story of the life and character of 
Elizabeth as a girl, as mother and as 
queen, will be understood and enjoyed 
particularly by women. $3.00 





ASTRONOMY FOR THE MILLIONS 


* 


MARTINGALE 


ts 





THE STORY OF A 
FOALISH VIRGIN 


Meet “Martingale,” that prancing 
personality who is the toast of 
cocktail parties —- the talk of the 
town... . You'll want to introduco 
her to your sophisticated friends 
for Christmas! Text and pictures 
by Helen Kirby. $2.00 
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By Prof. Van Den Bergh. “As an effective and 

enjoyable presentation of the main facts of 

astronomy, this book would be hard to beat.” 
The Times. Illustrated, $3.50. 


FORBIDDEN ROAD 


By Rosita Forbes. Forbidden adventures on the 
road from Kabul to Samarkand in Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. One of the gayest, wisest, and most 
exciting travel books of the year, by a world 
famous woman explorer. $3.50. 


LETTERS OF MADAME DE 
SEVIGNE 


These letters give a vivid, personalized record 
of the brilliant, fastidious, proud, gay and brave 
aristocracy of France under Louis 13'h and ]4th 
Introduction by Richard Aldington. Two volumes 
boxed —$5.00. 


OF THE EARTH EARTHY 


By Marion Nicholl Rawson. The fascinating ori 


ONE TOA 
CUSTOMER 





Margaret Fishback 


A book of new poems, plus her 
three most popular books: “I Feel 
Better Now,’ “Out of My Head, 

and “I Take It Back In a single 
De Luxe Gift Volume, cellophaned 
and boxed, $2.50 
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gins of America’s industries of the earth. “A 
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treasure-trove for all who are interested in THE FAMOUS 
OF NEW ENGLAND Americana.”—N. Y. Times. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 1937 Pulit- ' 
zer Prize winner, chosen as ‘THE Specially Recommended For = .— aay hens womendeusty 
popu ar ooKs or chilaren en 
TION OF THE YEAR” by The - im Se eet nae sake on 
I y e Are Six Winnie the Pooh and 
American Booksellers. Special Gift NORTHERN SUMM The House at Pooh Corner 4. A 
Fdition Boxed, $4.00. De Luxe "Contains ideas and emotions sufficient to last the Se — a. o~ wd he 
Gift Edition—®oxed, $5.00 ordinary reader a lifetime Boston Transcr el 50 for gift giving, ideal for those young 
teak sters just coming along who have 
never met F Christopher Robin 
or Piglet. 3.98 


JAPANESE LADY IN EUROPE 


“Gay, witty, surprising.""—N. Y. Times. ‘’Stimulat 
ing and altogether delightful N. Y. Post. $2.50 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A GENIUS 


The most brilliant piece of impressionistic litera 
ture ever produced in America George Moreby 
Acklom $2.50 











This book reflects the extraordinary per- 
sonality of the author, who was Gov- 
ernor of the Three Deserts for 18 years. 
It vividly describes his experiences with 
the Nomadic Bedouin Arabs in the empty 
spaces of the earth. Illustrated, $3.00 


By Major C. S. Jarvis. Like “American 
Doctor’s Odyssey,” by Victor Heiser, this 
book is acclaimed as equally great in 
action, humor and thought. “A wise and 
humorous book. I have read nothing 
where knowledge, wisdom and laughter 
were so happily blended.” N. Y. Sun. 
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said amiably to ignore these worshipers 
as his interest lies exclusively in the 
writing of books. The Song of the World 
tells a story of French peasants in the 
Basses-Alpes who behave not as peasants 
but as huge, half-mythical figures in a 
poetic-primitive world. Giono picks his 
metaphors with a high-handed _ indif- 
ference to convention which has made 
some people cry out in pain, but which 
also transmits the book’s emotional pow- 
er with a force reminiscent, in passages, 
of another Song —Solomon’s own — 
which, by the way, it cannot nearly 
equal in respect to freedom of imagery. 
Certainly not for the old lady from 
Dubuque. 

I should have thought it might be 
necessary to show discrimination also in 
picking the perfect recipient for The 
Seven Who Fled, by Frederic Prokosch 
(Harpers, $2.50) , but the best-seller lists 
show that it is widely popular. Be ad- 
vised, however, that it is a highly mysti- 
cal tale, dealing in sensuous, elaborate 
prose with all manner of Asiatic sub- 
tleties. “The Euro- 
peans who try to escape from the in- 
terior of Chinese Turkestan, where they 
have incurred the suspicion of a local 


seven” are seven 


war lord. They are soon separated, and 
their different fates involve a series of 
climaxes which are dominated by the 
idea of d-ath, and usually by the fact as 
well. The Prokosch style is very narcotic 
and its lulling effect, together with a 
suggestion of the Lost Horizon atmos- 
phere, is probably what makes the read- 
ing of this novel a titillating experience. 

Nothing esoteric enters into one’s ap- 
preciation of Zora Hurston’s new book, 
Their Eyes Were Watching God (Lip- 
pincott, $2), and there will be very few 
who do not enjoy the honest characteri- 
zations and rich dialogue of this Negro 
story. Janie, its central figure, is pushed 
by her grandmother into an unromantic 
marriage which the old lady hopes will 
at least provide her charge with securi- 
ty. So it does, but security is not what 
Janie wants, and she soon leaves her 
first marriage for a second one (bigamy 
no objection). The new is little better 
than the old, and it is twenty long years 
before Janie meets Tea Cake and feels 
herself really begin to come alive. The 
last third of the book dealing with this 
romance is especially appealing. 

The long epic novel is notably rep- 
resented this season by a story of the 
Voortrekkers—the Boers who made the 
difficult journey a century ago from 
Cape Colony to their promised land in 
the Transvaal. The Turning Wheels, by 


Stuart Cloete (Houghton Mifflin, 


$2.50), is the kind of book customarily 
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called “full-bodied,” and so it is, with 
the requisite wealth of incident and 
large cast of characters. It does not, 
however, rely too much on external de- 
tails for its effect, and Mr. Cloete has 
avoided costume-piece tactics in favor 
of presenting a truly human drama. 
The solid, many-tiered family story 
has not yet run itself out, and The Long 
Way Home, by Sylvia Chatfield Bates 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), should be 
well liked by admirers of the species. 
Somewhat in Ellen Glasgow’s Tein of 
Tron, it brings a woman to the solution 
of her life’s problems through a return 
to the land and to the spiritual terrain 
of her ancestors. Several generations of 
these ancestors are portrayed in the 
first chapters of the book before Ellen 
Swain’s history begins to unfold, so that 
clues to the heroine’s character are well 
developed. The writing is neither pre- 
tentious nor heavy, but the book gives 
one the feeling of sound substance. 
Unless the short-story lovers among 
your acquaintance are firmly addicted 
to the tranche de vie and O. Henry tra- 
ditions, they will be glad enough to get 
William Saroyan’s new collection, Little 
Children (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 
Even people who were considerably an- 
noyed by The Daring Young Man, and 
subsequent pieces, will grant with pleas- 
ure that some of these stories, especially 
the ones that really do deal with little 


children (more than half) are surpass- 





good. His approach to the experi- 


ences of childhood is equally far re- 
moved from the Peter Pan and the Pen- 


ingly 


rod attitudes, and superior to both. 
Under the heading ‘ Miscellaneous,” 
a scattering of other titles comes to mind. 
I hope that at least a few people will 
remember the delight they had _ last 
summer from Ludwig Bemelmans’ Mj 
War with the United States (Viking, 
$2.50) and will pass out some copies of 
this amusing and touching little book. 
... There is Thames Portrait, by E. 
Arnot Robertson (Macmillan, $4), a 
book of 
photographs for the Anglophile. 
Lost Empire, by Hector Chevigny (Mac- 
millan, $2.50), is a somewhat fictionized 
account of Russia’s attempt at coloniza- 
tion in Alaska and the fortunes of a 
picturesque real-life hero, Nikolai Pe- 
trovich Rezanov—good alike for addicts 
of the historical novel and biography 


river adventures and lovely 


fans. 
hardly do better than One to a Cus- 
tomer, by Margaret Fishback (Dutton, 
$2.50). . . . And other books by .Vew 
Yorker contributors naturally suggest 
themselves as gifts, so don’t sally forth 
to battle without jotting down a few of 
their titles, such as Academic Proces- 
sion, by James Reid Parker (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2), Bed of Neuroses, by Wol- 
cott Gibbs (Dodd, Mead, $2), and 
Clarence Day’s Life with Mother 
(Knopf, $2). 


. . For light verse, you could 


Christmas in Children’s Books 


JOSEPHINE 


NOTHER Christmas season is 

proaching with its joyful task of 
selecting at least one appropriate book 
for each member of the family. As in 
other recent years, the children’s books 
present a special problem for, because 
of the great improvements and new in- 
ventions in bookmaking, the presenta- 
tion of a juvenile can be most alluring 
even when the text is slight and banal. 
Careful consideration and unprejudiced 
advice are very much needed, so, bear- 


ap- 


ing this in mind, consult your book- 
seller for his or her candid opinions and 
devour the best of the reviews. I have 
only listed here those books which I 
would want my own children to have, 
and which I believe are worthy of your 
consideration. 

For those in the preschool age group, 
we must first look for the picture books 
with slight text. In this category, I can 


DODGE KIMBALL 


gleefully announce the publication of 
the Babar books in English in dollar edi- 
tions. These four volumes—The Story, 
Travels, King, and A B C—are small 
enough for the child to hold with com- 
fort, and I, for one, hope that the pub- 
lishers will sell hundreds of thousands 
of copies at the new price. This fall, the 
latest of the Jean de Brunhoff appears 
in English translation in a large three- 
dollar edition only, namely Zephir’s 
Holidays. Monkeys are not quite so ap- 
pealing to me as elephants, but there is 
one double spread, showing the monkey 
tree village, which is among the artist’s 
best pictures. 

If you are looking for a new Night 
Before Christmas, Reginald Birch, the 
pictorial creator of Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, has done one with illustrations in 
full color ($1.50). Personally, I love a 
big, fat, jovial Santa Claus, but there 
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“Ranks easily as one of the best of the year.” 
—NEWS WEEK 


THE RAINS CAME \ 


By Louis Bromfield 


This superb story of modern India, of pent-up passions, native and 
white, unloosed by overwhelming disaster, is “the best of his books,” 
says Harry Hansen. Other critics join the chorus: “Swift, exciting, 
shaped with Bromfield’s outstanding skill."—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Books.” “His best story since The Strange Case of Miss 
Annie Spragg.”— Clifton Fadiman. 600 
pages. $2.75 


Just Out 


ENDS 


AND MEANS 
By Aldous Huxley 


The most significant utterance 
of one of the most distin- 
guished living men of letters 
—a book of clear, sane, cou- 
rageous thinking. $3.50 


JEFFERSON 
D AVI The a the 
By Robert McElroy 


The rich, colorful biography 
of the leader of the Confed- 
eracy. Two volumes, boxed. 
Illustrated. $8.00 
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HARPER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF ART with 
ouis Hourticq 
Just published, the only work 
of its kind in English. Illus- 
trated with 1200 halftones and 
1150 line drawings. Indispen- 
sable to everyone interested in 
art. 2 volumes, boxed. $30.00 


THREE WAYS 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
The spiritual autobiography of 
an important modern novelist 
in which she explains her grad- 
ual turning toward Rome. $2.50 


ROOSEVELT — 
AND THEN? 
By Stanley High 
One of Roosevelt's former in- 


timate advisers lifts the Wash- 
ington lid and shows what is 


going to happen. $3.00 
ARCHITECTURE 
AND 


MODERN LIFE 


By Baker Brownell and 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


An analysis of present trends 
and a startling prophecy of the 
nature of architecture and its 
relation to society tomorrow. 
Fully illustrated. $4.00 
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.».SO great a romance! 


The thrilling novel of the Countess 
Walewska and her lover—Napoleon. 


$O GREAT A MAN 







HARPER 
“FIND” 


By David Pilgrim. Now transatlantic acclaim greets this new best-selling 
romance. The Times Literary Supplement (London) hails it as “breathlessly 
exciting!” Thus England echoes American critics who call it: “Dazzling, 
enthralling.” — N. Y. Times Book Review. “Better written than Anthony 
Adverse.” — Chicago Daily News. “Richly peopled, intensely exciting.” —N.Y. 


Herald Tribune “Books.” 


$3.00 














Best Sellers 


FOUR HUNDRED 
MILLION CUSTOMERS 


By Carl Crow. All America is 
chuckling over it with delight. 
A HARPER “FIND.” $3.00 


CONVERSATION 
AT MIDNIGHT 


By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
“Her best.” —N.Y. Times. Cloth 
$2.00. Leather $3.00 


THE SEVEN WHO FLED 
By Frederic Prokosch. HARPER 
PRIZE NOVEL: 1937-38. $2.50 


THE HOUSE IN ANTIGUA 
By Louis Adamic. A book about 


Guatemala by the author of “The 
Native’s Return.” Illus. $3.00 








DARK ISLANDS 
By John W. Vandercook 
The author of Black Majesty 
paints a fascinating picture of his 
adventurous journey with his wife 
through the little-known Cannibal 
Islands. Illustrated. $3.50 


WE ARE TEN 
By Fannie Hurst 


A big volume of new stories by 
the author of Great Laughter and 
Lummox, each one a dramatic 
novel in miniature. $2.50 


LET YOUR 
MIND ALONE 


By James Thurber 


The hilarious, anti-inspiration 
book by the author of My Life and 
Hard Times. Mllustrated by the 
author. $2.50 
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COMES THE REVOLUTION... 


CARL ROSE 




















| are now many completely satisfied that 


the perfect pictures for Clement Moore’s 
classic poem have been found at last. 

Mercifully, there is no new Mothe 
Goose this year, so I hope that the gay 
complete edition, publehed by the Her- 
itage Press last fall, will enjoy a second 
successful season. But a most important 
and attractive new collection of less fa- 
miliar nursery rhymes has been edited 
by Helen Dean Fish, called Four and 
Twenty Blackbirds ($1.50). This book, 
beautifully illustrated by Robert Lawson 
of Ferdinand fame, includes many old 
songs for which the music has been pro- 
vided. I certainly trust that this collec- 
tion will find its way into all nursery 
schools and kindergartens. 

For sheer and wonderful nonsense, 
Ludwig Bemelmans has had his expert 
hand in two enchanting publications. 
The author of one of my favorite adult 
books, My War with the United States, 
and of Hansi and The Golden Basket 
for children, has an unfailing touch in 
everything he does, and this fall he adds 
to his list of triumphs with .Voodl 
($1.50) and Castle Vo. g ($2). In the 
former, already a best-seller, his absurd 
dachshund sketches illustrate a story by 
Munro Leaf, author of Ferdinand, and, 
in the latter, he has done both text and 
illustrations for a unique tale of a mar- 
velous Bavarian lord whose passion for 
renaming everything lands him in a 
sorry plight. There are two most unusual 
and amusing contributions to juvenilia 
which will be thoroughly appreciated by 
adults. One real find is Ezekiel ($1.50). 
Though written in dialect, this is truly 
fun to read aloud, and it holds a young 
audience enthralled, for the everyday 
adventures of an easy-going Florida 
darky family, which includes Ezekiel, 
Emancipation, Lil Plural, and the baby 
Assafetida, have appeal for all ages. 
This story is delightfully presented in 
an unusual way, for the author’s colored 
line sketches are scattered all through 





the text, making the pages as gay as 
| any ever seen. In the other, And to 
Think that I Saw It on Mulberry 
Street ($1), Dr. Seuss, best known for 
his Flit advertisements, presents a de- 
licious exposé of a small boy’s tall tale. 

For the preschool child who likes 


stories which include animals, I suggest 
Walter the Lazy Mouse ($2), by Mar- 
jorie Flack, who, as author-iliustrator. 
used a real little field mouse as model; 
30bby Wanted a Pony ($1), by Dorothy 
and Marguerite Bryan, who did that 
popular group of Michael books; Pe px 
and the Parrot ($2), by Ellis Credle, an 
attractive Mexican tale printed on bluc 
paper; Babette ($1.50), another lovely 
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cat book by the author-illustrator of 
Mittens; and Rufus the Fox ($2), by 
Samivel, a mischievous picture book A lad series oft Art Books which 
which would make a marvelous Walt 
Disney film. This fall there are two ad- ba bs 
ditions to the translation of the Pére set hd standard oF publishing 
Castor books, Scruff the Seal and Bruin 
the Bear ($1), both by Lida, pictured 
by Rojan and translated by Lily Du- 
plaix, as were Plouf the Little Wild 
Duck and Pompom the Little Red 
Squirrel. 
The next group to consider is that of 


at low prices everyone can afford 








children between six and nine, for whom 
books of fact or fancy which are good 


for reading aloud or easy enough for 








beginners have a distinct appeal. In this 
section there are three based on_ the 
Bible, all most welcome. Animals of the 
Bible ($2) is very important, and for 
this, Helen Dean Fish has selected ani- 
mal stories, from the King James ver- 
sion, which have been exquisitely illus- 
trated by Dorothy Lathrop. The story 
of David ($1.75) has been beautifully 
retold and illustrated by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones. Last spring a volume by Blanche 
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Jennings Thompson, with pictures by 

Kate Seredy, was published—Bible Chil- 

dren, Stories from the Bible ($1.50). For 

straight stories for this age, I suggest T he 

Clockwork Twin ($2), by Walter R. 

3rooks, author of The Story of Fregi- 

nald, To and Again, and other humor- : ua 

ous barnyard classics. This one has th ae “ Ril » = revolution in art pub- 

added attraction of a mechanical boy. lishing, ranges over the whole his- THE ART OF 
tory of art. Magnificently printed ANCIENT EGYPT 








FIVE HUNDRED 
SELF PORTRAITS 









pHall oo ice al 


Lud $3.00 


Another book with grand humor is Phil | . —m 
, aagimo : in Vienna by the most modern photo- Beat 
Stong’s High Water ($2), an even bet- | gravure i dalle mil meena ih 

- anc oc ome, e 
ter story than Honk the Moose or No- new editions i in E nglish h: ay b = pre TITIAN tutte ond 
ws ; of : rare ‘ ave bee O- 
Sitch, the Hound. With a _ genuine hoe chee Mt + Drawings 

duced in quantities enabling the publishers » fant : 


American scene laid in Iowa and a 


to offer them at a fraction of the ordinary 


great character in Mexico, the burro, price of books of this quality. See them at THE PAINTINGS OF 


this book is hard to beat in the fall of your bookstore. REMBRANDT 
1937- -— ; aia a 
For girls of this age I have chosen - I ane of These = — 
Petite Suzanne ($2), another superla- | _ eautiful J olumes: ; The CIVILIZATION of 
tive book with text and beautiful illus- | 5!28+ Varies between Crown Folio 14 x 1054", and THE RENAISSANCE 
‘ . p lix7’%. 
trations by Margucrite de Angeli, who | Covor: There are, in addition to hundreds of mono IN ITALY 
gave such a perfect picture of the Penn- | chrome illustrations, many plates in full color, tipped 1 


in by hand. 

lia. Thi . Cees | , BINDING: These splendid volumes are bound in beau VINCENT VAN GOGH 
Lydia. lis new one is laid in the pic- | ¢iful, durable cloth similar to that used on volumes 105 17 in f 
turesque Gaspé country among French- | two or three times the price of these. 


sylvania Dutch region in Henner’s 
“ « t Ie s oo 
In Preparation 


Canadian farmers and fisherfolk, the New Volumes . 
CEZANNE, ART WITHOUT 


first time that this milicu has been pre- BOTTICELLI Ota 


sented to American children. Joan | 493 ¢yy page plates, 14 in full color. 14” x 1034”. $3.00 


Wanted a Kitty ($2), by Jane B. Gem- 

mill, is the most attractive easy reader | FRANCISCO DE GOYA 

have ever seen. I hope we will have The Disasters of War 

dul] | 85 etchings reproduced in actual size by photo 
gravure. 734” x 1034”. Introduced by Elie Faure. $1.50 


more on this order to replace the 
first readers we have had to date. Hone y 
Chile ($2), by an artist who also knows THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
how to write, Anna Braune, gives the | 118 reproductions, 14” x 1034”. 
Write for FREE handsome 16 page catalogue to your 
bookstore, or the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


$3.00 


haunting flavor of a present-day South- 








ern plantation which has real charm. 
The young heroine finds all types of 








pleasant easy adventures while on a 
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cences of James 
Gordon Bennett’s ace 







instructions were: “Move 
about as you please, but I shall 
expect you to be on hand when " 
and wherever hell breaks loose.” 





































“Spiced with humor.”—WN. Y. ° 
Herald Tribune. “He beats his 

e successors at their own game.” 

$3.50 

‘ by CURT SACHS 

A comprehensive his- 

' more than any other 

| has been associated 

\ with every phase of 

human life. Discusses 

. general types and char- 

deals specifically with its forms 

and symbols from the Stone 

Age to the 20th Century. “It is 

the only good history of the 

dance I know, and deserves to be 

TIN, N. Y. Times Dance Critic. 

480 pages. Profusely and beauti- 

fully illustrated. $5.00 
HEISER, M. D. y 

Now in its second 
year as a nationwide e 

best seller—the fas- 

cinating adventures in 

vate physician to the world.’ 
“Packed with glamour, shrewd Y 
wisdom, fact,. fun and inspira- be 

tion.”——N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
“You could run a newspaper ° 

dotes alone.’’—HENRY 
SEIDEL CANBY. Over 230,000 ° 
copies sold. 19th Large Print- 
ing. $3.50 Y/Y 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE” , 


* — HERSCHEL BRICKELL. . 
tory of the art which 
acteristics of the dance, and 
widely read."—-JOHN MAR- 

by VICTOR 

45 countries of ‘the pri- . 
column for a year on its anec- 
W-W- NORTON &CO., 70 FIFTHAVE., N.Y. 
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visit to her aunt and uncle. Two en- 
chanting books are laid in Maine. Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth’s Alice All by Herself 
($2), everyday life revolving around a 
girl of ten in Damariscotta, is told with 
fine imagination and humor. The other 
with a Maine-coast background is the 
Haders’ Tommy Thatcher Goes to Sea 
($2), in which the hero and his cousin 


| Hattie learn how to indulge in all the 
pleasures of the shore and hear of other | 


days from their grandfather. A most un- 
usual story is Baby Island ($2), by 
Carol Ryrie Brink, Newbery Medal 


winner, and illustrated by that past | 


master, Helen Sewell. In this fantasy 
two little girls in a shipwreck rescue all 
the babies on board and bring them up 
for several months on a tropical island. 
The announcement of an American edi- 
tion of an old E. Nesbit is always good 
news, and this year we have Wet Magic 
($2), another delightful mixture of 
real children and fairy people. Mar- 
guerite Vance has a companion volume 
to A Star for Hansi in Marta ($1), a 
charming little Christmas volume. 

One of my favorites is The Curious 
Lobster ($2), by Richard W. Hatch, 
which recounts the stirring adventures 
of sixty-eight-year-old Mr. Lobster and 


his friends, Mr. Badger and Mr. Bear, | 


a story with flavor akin to The Wind in 
the Willows. Boys and girls will also 
adore The White Stag ($2), by Kate 
Seredy, the gifted author-illustrator of 
The Good Master and Listening. In 
beautiful prose, she retells the legends 
and history of Hungary, the epic of the 
migration of the Huns and Magyars to 
Central Europe, a beautiful addition to 
any child’s library. Also unusual is Saki- 
mura ($1.50), by Zhenya Gay, with 
lithographs by the author, one of the 
best of all cat books. This Year Next 
Year ($2.75) will be a fine acquisition 
for the poetry shelf, a volume of new 
poems by Walter de la Mare, and a 
treat indeed. Charming verse with per- 
fect pictures by Harold Jones make the 
launching of this volume a publishing 
event. 

There are two horse stories for this 
age: Chinky the Banker Pony ($1), by 
Sanford Tousey, author of Cowboy 
Tommy, tells of the annual roundup of 
wild marsh ponies on an island off the 
coast of Virginia, and of the purchase 
and removal of Chinky to Connecticut. 
Then Will James has taken the first part 
of his Lone Cowboy, added new pic- 
tures, and given us Cowboy in the Mak- 
ing ($1.50), an excellent companion 
volume to Young Cowboys, both of 
which are for the younger children. In 


|the dog world, we find a new Paul 
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Brown: Mick and Mac ($2), more 
about the Perkins family and their farm 
and circus life, Mick being an Irish 
wolfhound, and Mac a Scotty. In the 
realm of wild-animal life, there is 
Tawny Goes Hunting ($2), by Allen 
Chaffee, illustrated by Paul Bransom, 
telling of a puma’s life and his experi- 
ences with the smaller wild folk in the 
California Sierras and, later, with the 
wilder species to the north in the 
Rockies. The world of undersea life is 
illuminated in Sea-Horse Adventure 
$2), in which we meet puffers, octopi, 
parrot fish, and about twenty other mar- 
velous and strange creatures. Irmen- 
garde Eberle’s true fantasy has been 
wonderfully illustrated by Else Bostle- 
mann, staff artist on four oceanographic 
expeditions under Dr. William Beebe. 

To open children’s eyes to new fields, 
I suggest a most delightful life of Bach 
($2), by Opal Wheeler and Sybil 
Deucher, a lovely looking book which 
contains many simplified excerpts from 
the works of the great classic composer. 
This is one of a fine group which already 
includes Mozart and Haydn. Also in a 
series is Tales of a Chinese Grandmother 
($2.50), by Frances Carpenter, with 
most fitting pictures by Malthe Hassel- 
riis; the Basque and Russian tales have 
been covered in former years. 

I now come to the selections for 
children from about nine to twelve. In 
the line of general nonfiction I highly 
recommend Dr. Walter Russell Bowie’s 
The Story of Jesus ($2), illustrated by 
that genius of line, Robert Lawson. In 
this the rector of Grace Church gives a 
readable continuous biography of a 
vigorous Master, a beautiful book for 
both Christmas and Easter. To enliven 
and clarify history classes, give Once 
Upon a Time in Egypt ($2), by Frances 
K. Gere, or Tops and Whistles ($2), by 
Carolyn S. Bailey, a group of stories 
about toys in our early days. For a pic- 
ture of the Indians of today, look at 
Winnebago Boy ($2), by Mario and 
Mabel Scacheri, which through photo- 
graphs and text describes the present- 
day tribal life of the Woodlands and 
Plains Indians. For the South Ameri- 
can there is Red Jungle Boy ($2), writ- 
ten and pictured by Elizabeth Steen 
while on the second of her expeditions 
into the dangerous Araguayan River 
region of Brazil. This is a real contribu- 
tion to children’s literature. Another 
story of primitive life, but laid in Cro- 
Magnon times in France and Spain, is 
Hunters Long Ago ($2), by Gregory 
Trent. 

Visions and legends of other lands 
are opened up through such a beautiful 
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HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION 


( 


THE LORDLY HUDSON 
By 
HENRY COLLINS BROWN 
Founder of the Museum of the City of New York 


IN A SPECIAL EDITION, LIMITED TO THE EIGHT 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR PERFECT COPIES 


AUTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHOR 
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am “The Lordly Hudson” is a selection from some of the noteworthy 
Y private collections. A portion of the color reproductions are from 
J old-time aquatints and are separately fiounted on their respective 
pages. There are also in excess of fifty rare old views in monotone 

~ portraying practically every important point from the mouth of 


the lordly Hudson to the head of navigation. 


A panorama. A pageant A triumph of the book 
Magnificent illustrations A lordly book making art 
New York Tribune. The New Yorker Press, Albany, N. ¥ 


Fortunate indeed will be the few to whom the privilege of possessing this volume is 
given. New York Sun. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, Publishers of Fine Editions 
597 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street, New York 

Please send complete information about THE LORDLY HUDSON by 
Henry Collins Brown 


Signed 7 ais en ORE Pn LEN Cea eS ee ae Em te 
Address oe ak i ds ial a ee aa 
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J. J. AUGUSTIN 
presents three outstanding books as 
Christmas gifts on American Art, 
Architecture and Music. 

Sand paintings of the Navajo 

Shooting Chant 

by Franc J. NEwWCoMB 

and GLApyYs A. REICHARD 
This limited edition of 250 copies 
shows Sandpaintings of the Navajo 
Indians never before available to 
American Art and Book Collectors. A 
survey of Primitive American Art pre- 
sented by a description of the cere- 
montals and 35 color plates reproduced 
in a highly accomplished technique 
Clot) Price $36.00 


Spanish - Colonial Architecture 
in the United States 
by Rexrorp Newcoms 
This is the first work treating—of the 
Hispanic American Architecture, in its 
entirety. It proves that this style has 
the same artistic value and historical 
interest as the better known English 
Colonial Style. 131 pages of pictures 
and plans show the development from 
the 16th century to the present day 


Cloth Price $12.00 


Spiritual Folk-songs of Earl; 

Auniterica 
by GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 

This treasury of religious ballads, re- 

vival songs and folk-hymns is an inval- 

uable contribution to the culture of 

English-speaking people 

Cloth Price $5.50 

 f a AUGUSTIN, Publisher 

New York City 





30 Irving Place ¢ 
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is more than a painter; 
he is social historian, 
anthropologist, cul- 
tural irritant and vivid 
exponent of the Amer- 
ican civilization.” 
THOMAS CRAVEN 
in SCRIBNER'S 


AN ARTIST 
IN 
AMERICA 


By THOMAS H. BENTON 





The lusty, warmly human, frequently 
rowdy, and always intensely inter- 
esting chronicle of his own life by the 
most thoroughly American, and one 
of the greatest, of living painters. 
Without question one of the season’s 
important autobiographies — a book 


no American reader will wish to miss. 


b3°/5 


With 64 Illustrations in 2 Colors 
made especially by Mr. Benton, 
never before published 


Third Large Printing 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16tb St., N.Y. 




















Artzybasheff’s Seven 
Simeons ($2), the New York Herald 
Tribune Prize Spring Book for Younger 
Children, one of the most artistic of all 
books in illustration, format, and dis 
tinction of writing of a Russian folk | 
tale. With a rich Bavarian background, 
Chimney Sweep Tower ($2), by Rita 
Kissin, will give good reading to chil 
dren who try to visualize life abroad. | 
To appreciate further the animal 
world, give youngsters The Wondei 
World of Ants ($2), by Wilfred S. Bron- 
son, in which he clearly and easily de 


book as Boris 


picts the always astounding life of those 
hard-working insects. Each in His Own 
Way ($2), by Alice Gall and Fleming 
Crew, illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese, tells of such famous animals as 
General Custer’s Comanche, | 
Alexander’s Bucephalus, Buddy of “See- 

ing Eye” fame, Barry, the Saint Bernard, 


beloved 


horse, 


and many others. 

For adventure in strange places, try 
Roving All Day ($2), by Nora Ben- 
jamin, a tale of the Bahamas, or Foot- 
lights Afloat ($2), by Rose Knox, one 
of the very best books of the year, which 
authentically tells of life on a showboat 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. Pigeon Post 
($2), by Arthur Ransome, is the latest 
of that marvelous series which began 
with Swallows and Amazons, all excel- 
lent stories of action and imagination 
laid in the English Lake country. If your 
children enjoy short stories, by all means 
get them the new Story Parade: Red 
Book ($2), a compilation of the year’s 
best contributions to that fine new 
magazine Story Parade. 

Girls from nine to twelve will par- 
ticularly enjoy The Little House ($2) 
by Christine Crowell, a top-notch story 
to class with Little Women or Under- 
stood Betsy, all books of real children in 
real families. Vinny Applegay ($2), by 
Ethel Parton, with pictures by Margaret 
Platt, is an enchanting story of a little 
girl who lived near Stuyvesant Square 
in New York City just after the Civil 
War. On the Banks of Plum Creek ($2), 
by Laura Ingalls Wilder, is an even bet- 
ter pioneer tale than her beloved Littl: 
House in the Big Woods. A fine trans- 
lation from a French prize book is The 
Winter Nightingale ($2), by Marie Col- 
mont, a beautiful story of the north 
country, where an orphan girl deter- 
mined to be a great singer receives help 
from a lonely, friendly boy. No Christ- 
mas season is complete without a new 
Augusta H. Seaman, and this year there 
is Mystery at Pine Barrens ($1.75). 

For that difficult teen age when boys 
and girls are longing to try adult fiction 





and are not generally choosing very 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFORD 


Articles 
RHODES SCHOLARS IN AMERICA 
By Milton MacKave 
A thorough examination of the accomplish- 
ments and failures of American students 


who have won Rhodes scholarships. How 
well has Rhodes’ plan been carried out ” 


THE FLU EPIDEMIC OF 1917 
By Frederick Lewis Allen 


Reconstructing a dramatic fragment from 
our recent past re-enacting the fearful 
winter of "17 


influenza epidemic 


retelling the story of the 


HAWAII— hEY TO THE PACIFIC 
By Don Wharton 


Investigating the case of the Hawaiian 
Islands their strategic and economic im 
portance to the United States 


Stories 
CLOTHE THE NAKED 
By Dorothy Parker 


THE TWO BEARS 
By Richard Sullivan 
WITHOUT WORDS 
By Elliot Merrick 


MR. GEIGER 


A “first story” by Jean Williams 


Also 
LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 


brief articles of personal experience. 
THE SCRIBNER QUIZ 


don herold examines 


DEPARTMENTS conducted by Gilbert 
Seldes, John Chamberlain, G. Selmer 
Fougner, Richard Gilbert, and George 
Jean Nathan. 


In the January 


SCRIBNER’S 


SCRIBNER’S 











wisely, there are many excellent sug- 
gestions. For boys who want plenty of 
excitement, try Skyscraper Mystery 
$2), by Lavinia Davis, a most unusual 
story of the rivalry between two con- 
‘truction companies, a thriller with a 
new background. Who Rides in the 
Dark ($2), by Stephen Meader, is laid 
in the old Stagecoach days in New 
Hampshire; while Lost Covers ($2), by 
Edna Turpin, revolves around a miss- 
ing Confederate stamp. The two best 
aviation stories are Bob Wake field—Na- 
val Inspector ($2), by Blaine and Du- 
pont Miller, and Pilot of the High Sier- 
vas ($2), by Frederic Nelson Litten, 
while football is to the fore in Blaine of 
the Backfield ($2). A 
shown in Lumber Camp ($2), by Glen 
Rounds, a unique book bound in wood, 


new world is 


with descriptions of everyday life and 
many tall tales of the big woods. Alan 
Villiers’s Cruise of the Conrad has been 
revamped into Stormalong ($1.75), a 
wonderful modern picture of life at sea; 
while the flavor of former days can be 
found in Privateer Ahoy ($2), by E. A. 
Stackpole, about the War of 1812. Yet 
again we have the sea in an Antarctic 
tale called White Wind ($2), by M. I. 
Rose. 

Older girls will enjoy A World Within 
a School ($2), by Lucy Kinloch, an A-1 
English boarding-school story, or Shanty 
Brook Lodge ($1.75), a Girl Scout clas- 
sic; while Bright Island ($2), by Mabel 
L. Robinson, a Maine story in beauti- 
ful prose, well deserved acclaim at the 


Spring Book Festival. There will also 


Book 


In December the only books that 
really count at all are the children’s 
books, nor is there anyone so proud he 
can afford not to know something about 
them. And of all the rollicking, care- 
free, heart-warming stories on the 
Christmas list, lo, Ezekiel’s name leads 
all the rest. A perfectly simple story of 
a family of Florida darkies, written and 
illustrated by Elvira Garner, it seems to 
have what it takes to make everybody 
happy. 

Mrs. Garner was brought up in Ten- 
nessee on a stock farm, where her fa- 
ther, a retired doctor, had gone for his 
health. She went to Florida when she 
was fifteen, but apparently the Tennes- 
see farm was never forgotten, and much 
of her first experience with storytelling 
came from the family recollections of 
things that had happened back in Ten- 
nessee. 


“My first touch of real sadness came,” 


MAGAZINE 


be a big sale for A-Going to the West- 
ward ($2), by Lois Lenski. Ballet Shoes 
($2), by Noel Streatfield, and Sue Bar- 
($2), by Helen Dore 


ton, Senior Nurse 


Boylston. 


In more serious vein for both boys | 


and girls of this age, I sincerely recom- 
mend two other books on Egypt, Mes 
senger to the Pharaoh ($1.75), by De 
Wolfe Morgan, and The Lost Queen 
of Egypt ($2.50), by Lucile Morison. 
Equally important are Mediaval Days 
and Ways ($2.50), by Gertrude Hart- 
man, which has extraordinary photo- 
graphs; Map Makers ($1.75), by Joseph 
Cottler and Haym Jaffe, stories of such 
men as Marco Polo, Captain Cook, and 
William Beebe; My Brother Was Mo- 
zart ($2),by Benson Wheeler and Claire 
Lee Purdy, winner of the Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Foundation Award; and 
Animals on the March ($3), by W. 
Maxwell Reed and Jannette M. Lucas, 
the story of the origins and evolution 
of horses, cats, dogs, and so forth. One 
of the most absorbing and finest books 
of the season is Saints and Rebels, by 
Eloise Lownsbery ($2.50). 

There are adult books this 
season which can be used for the oldest 
children. Of these, I would suggest 
Hendrik van Loon’s The Arts ($3.95 
Ivan T. 


many 


Sanderson’s Animal Treasure 


($3), and The Stamp Collectors’ Round | 


Table ($2.50). Finally, 1 recommend 
Words, English Roots and How They | 
Grow ($1.20), by Margaret S. Ernst, 


as fascinating a little book as was eve1 
published. 


Notes 


she writes, “with the death of a stnall 
Negro girl—Lewin—just my age. I re- 
member coming home from somewhere. 
and finding that she was dead, and that 
my mother had dressed her in my whit 
swiss dress and slippers, because Lewin 
had always thought them so beautiful. 
I remember to this day the heart twing: 
with which I followed with the others 
behind the wagon which carried thi 
home-made box through the woods. My 
sister and I carried great bunches of 
chrysanthemums and the Negroes sang 
weird and sweet songs, which did not 
cover the frantic weeping of the child’s 
mother. . . . These 
memories of the 


other early 
Negroes 


stand out more clearly to me than any 


and 


Tennessee 


others. I guess I have always had an 
extremely fond feeling for the colored 
folks who were so mixed up with my 
everyday life in my childhood.” 


Not exactly a cheery Christmas lee 





DOES YOUR 


Dictionary 
MAKE A 


“Grasshopper” 
OF YOU? 


Look up a word in your present dic- 
tionary. Does its definition contain so 
many unfamiliar other words, that you 
have to hop back and forth through 
the book in order to track them down? 

For example, what does it mear 
to you when a dictionary calls such 
a simple thing as a PELICAN “‘pis- 
civorous, natatorial, with a disten- 
sible gular pouch’’? Compcre such 
words with those in the definition 
in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY: 














: (pél'i-k4an ’ Gk. pele- 
pel.i-can Fen. pelican], any of cer- 
tain large water birds (genus Pelecanus 
with webfeet and a huge bill, the lower | 
part of which has a large pouch for | 
storing food | 













See how the double-size clear type 
for the key word itself helps you find 


it at once without eyestrain. Note 
how quickly you understand the full 
definition. You lose no time tracking 
down ponderous, unfamiliar terms. 
The spelling, pronunciation, meaning 
and use of each word are yours with- 
out a wasted second 

These are but a few of the reasons 
why so many people, 94% of whom 
already have at least one other dic- 
tionary, are now buying 


WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


Here is a dictionary which includes 
the new words you want... the ac- 
curate definitions you need ... the 
full information you must have... 
SIMPLIFIED for quicker reference and 


easier understanding. 


COLLEGE EDITION, 1280 PAGES . . $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
1540 PAGES, $5.00 







. 
At all booksellers 
and stationers 
. 
The 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Bidg. Phila., Pa. 

















The Home Book 
of Shakespeare 
Quotations 


Being Also a Concordance and a Glossary of 
the Unique Words and Phrases in the Plays 
and Poems 


Compiled and edited by 


Burton Stevenson 


\ permanent reference work, indispensable 
to every reader who desires a manual 
which puts all of Shakespeare on any given 
topic at his immediate disposal $12.50 


America’s 
Cook Book 


Compiled by The New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute 

The perfect gift for any and every house- 
wife young or experienced. Complete, 
modern, tested, the last word in cooking 
and serving. 3000 recipes. 1005 pages. $2.50 


Fifteen-Thirty 


The Story of a Tennis Player 
s 
hy Helen Wills 
The lively, entertaining, eventful story of 
Helen Wills’s experiences from “ pigtail” 


days to her great triumph at Wimbledon 
Fully illustrated from photographs. $3.00 


Great Historic 


Animals 
by 
Ernest Thompson Seton 


“Really a book worth having, for Ernest 
Thompson Seton is a wizard at telling ani- 
mal stories.”’ Cleveland Plain Dealer 

With drawings by the author. $2.50 


Great Mother 


Forest 


by Commander 
Attilio Gatti 


“A highly readable and rewarding book 
There are romance and strangeness in 
this direct and interesting record from still 
dark Africa.” New York Times 
Fully illustrated. $3.75 


The Golden 


Sovereign 
hy Laurence Housman 


“Even more attractive than Victoria Re- 
gina.”’ New York Times 
Illustrated by Ernest Shepard. $3.00 


at all bookstores 
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The Saga of American Society 


A Record of Social Aspirations, 1607-1937 


by Dixon Wecter 


“A vast and illuminating record of keeping up with the Joneses from 
planter, Puritan, and patroon days to this morning. The book’s illustra- 
tions are a history in themselves.” 

Charles Poore in The New York Times. $4.00 


Ralston’s Ring 


California Plunders the Comstock Lode 


hy George ID. Lyman 


“A lusty, lively, highly dramatic narrative, almost too fantastic to be 
true. Yet it is all fact. Dr. Lyman has studded his pages with grand 
tales.”’ Joseph Henry Jackson in The New York Herald Tribune 

Illustrated. $3.50 


East Goes West 


The Making of an Oriental Yankee 


by Younghill hang 


‘‘Attracts and holds the attention as if it were a novel. And as a matter 
of fact there is the stuff of three novels in this truly fascinating book.”’ 
New York Times. $2.75 


Everyday Things in 
American Life, 1607-1776 
by William Chauncy Langdon 


The fascinating story of the development of an American culture through 


the centuries. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


I hnew Hitler 


The Story of a Nazi Who Escaped the Blood-Purge 


by hurt G. W. Ludecke 


A full-length, unique, and astounding portrait of Adolf Hitler by one of 
his earliest followers — now living in America — and a vivid narrative 
of the rise of the Nazis. Illustrated. $3.75 


Hephant Dance 


Letters from India 


by Frances Flaherty 


“In the thrilling veracity of its text and the matchless living beauty of 
its photographs, this book is nothing short of extraordinary.”’ 
New York Times. $3.50 
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The Story of Jesus 


For Young People 


by Walter Russell Bowie 


illustrated by Robert Lawson 


\ life of Jesus that presents Him as a vigor- 
ous personality not a fragile stained- 
glass figure. A continuous biography, rather 
than a loosely knit group of incidents. An 
ideal gift for children from 9 to 14 $2.00 


Stormalong 
by Alan Villiers 


The adventures, exciting, amusing, and 
true, of two boys who sailed round the 
world on the famous frigate Joseph Conrad 

Illustrated from photographs. $1.75 


Cowhoy in the 
Making 


written and pictured by 


Will James 


The author of Smoky and Young Cowboy 
tells, and illustrates, the story of his own 
childhood on the range $1.50 


Wings for the 
Smiths 
by Alice Dalgliesh 


About an air-minded American family and 
their pets. A delightful story for any small 
boy or girl who likes airplanes 

Illustrated. $1.7 


The Nightingale 
House 

by Hizabeth Palmer 

About a little Swedish girl in pioneer Min- 


nesota, her doll “Jenny Lind,” and a lovely 


doll’s house llustrated. $1.75 


Skyscraper 
Mystery 
by L. R. Davis 


“An exceptionally good mystery story for 
boys. It is as all such stories should be 
thrilling . not from forced situations, but 
from the breathless possibilities of working 
high in the air."" Alay Lamberton Becker in 
The New York Herald Tribune 

Illustrated. $2.00 


Mick and Mac 


written and illustrated by 


Paul Brown 


A Scotty and a wolfhound whose mas- 
ter was a circus clown romp and frolic 
through the lavishly illustrated pages of 
this enticing yarn for children from 5 to 9 

$2.00 


at all bookstores 
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To Have and Have Not 


by Ernest Hemingway 


“In our own generation, he is the best we have. His new novel I found 
easy to read, impossible to lay down before it was finished. It contains 
some of the best writing he has ever done.” 

Valcolm Cowley in The New Republic. 


$2.50 


Europa in Limbo 
by Robert Briffault 


“One of the most powerful books of our day, one of the most awe- 
a philosophic scream of agony from a soul in limbo.”’ 
Fanny Butcher in The Chicago Tribune Sv 75 


inspiring .. . 


Brynhild: or The Show of Things 
by H. G. Wells 


‘Needed to be written and is entirely worth reading. A comedy that 
sparkles with intelligence. It is original and enjoyable.” 
Robert Van Gelder in The New York Times $2.50 


Gone to Texas 
by John W. Thomason 


Romance, action, and adventure in Texas and 
on the Mexican border in the years just after 
the Civil War. Jllustrated by the author. $2.75 





oe 


The Garden of Adonis 
hy Caroline Gordon 


A searching, emotional, highly dramatic novel of the contemporary 


South by the author of None Shall Look Back $2.75 


Fine Flowers in the Valley 
by Donald Wayne 


How a young girl, acquitted of murdering her child, sought and found 


spiritual regeneration. $2.50 


The Gardener Who Saw God 
by Edward James 


A real discovery for any reader who seeks fantasy, humor, romance, sa- 
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tire, and deep inspiration. $2.50 
i * Charles Scribner's Sons 
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ERE’S the Christmas gift that is 
welcomed by every professional 
man, business man, student. A whole 
library of knowledge in one volume. 
600,000 entries— 122,000 more than 
in any other dictionary. 3,350 pages. 
12,000 terms illustrated. At your 
bookdealer's; or write for free illuse 
trated booklet to G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., 843 Broadway, 
Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
econd Edition 























“Dramatic | \\ 


beyond words.. 
I am perfectly fascinated 
with it,” says Col. E. M. 
House of this exciting, 
provocative book in 
which the Kaiser has 
finally been arraigned 
before the High Court 
of History. 


THE KAISER 
ON TRIAL 


By George Sylvester Viereck 



















...and you are on the jury to hear testi- 
mony from 70 famous witnesses, How 
will you decide? Profusely illus. $3.50 


GREYSTONE PRESS 
11 West 42nd St., New York 


































Today, as always, 


7 emily at 


“¢ ‘she supreme authority on 


fies §=mManners... good taste not 
Ww 


only in the things we do 
\ b \ and say, but in the things 
we think and are. 
MODERNIZED, COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 
ETIQUETTE 
BY EMILY POST 


Cloth $4.00, leather $7.50. By mas 18¢ extra 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 4th AVE., N.Y 














end, but it does tell a little about how 
Mrs. Garner happens to be able to han- 
dle dialect stories as successfully as she 
does. 

# 

It looks as though there’s to be no 
escaping from ART in one form or an- 
other in the way of gifts this year. If 
Hendrik van Loon’s The Arts doesn’t 
get you, the chances are that Sheldon 
Cheney’s A World History of Art will 
be hanging on the Christmas tree. Or 
Harper’s Encyclopedia of Art. Or some 
kind friend may endow you with a sub- 
scription to the Magazine of Art, which 
the American Federation of Arts pub- 
lishes, or will send you one of their fine 
portfolios of full-color reproductions, or 
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one of their monographs such as the 
recent one on Giorgione by Duncan 
Phillips. Moreover, if you’re having your 
problems, J. J. Augustin is putting out 
beautiful books for those “special inter- 
est” people usually so hard to cope with 
on a Christmas list. One is a gift edition 
of Spanish-Colonial Architecture in the 
United States, by Rexford Newcomb 
($12), and the other a finely illustrated 
edition, Sandpaintings of the Navajo 
Shooting Chant, by Franc J. Newcomb, 
with text by Gladys A. Reichard ($36). 
With anyone of these, your Christmas 
will be made, or you’ll make someone 
else’s, and you'll be keeping Christmas 
going for a whole New Year. 
—KaTuerine Gauss JACKSON. 
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Scribner’s Recommends: 


These books which the Editors of Scrie- 
NER’S and the publishers choose as out- 
standing among the November publica- 


tions: 


1. Madame Curie: A Biography, by 
Eve Curie. Translated by Vin- 
cent Sheean. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50. 

The life of the greatest woman scientist written 

by the most sympathetic and inspired inter- 

preter, a woman of science in her own right, 

Madame Curie’s daughter. 


2. Imperial City, by Elmer Rice. Cow- 
ard-McCann. $3. 

The powerful story of the life of a modern city, 

told through the lives of the people that live in 

it, from top to bottom, by the man who won a 

Pulitzer Prize for Street Scene. 


Turning Wheels, by Stuart 
Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


A hundred years ago a band of Boers made the 
hard journey north from Cape Colony into the 
Transvaal. Their story comes to life in Mr. 
Cloete’s novel the November Book-of-the- 
Month. 


3. The 


}. This Is My Story, by Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Harpers. $3. 

This is her story. The autobiography of the Presi- 

dent’s wife, from childhood up to the present 

time. 


5. Audubon’s Birds of America, Intro- 
duction and Text by William 
Vogt. Macmillan. $12.50. 

Five hundred full-page color plates reproduced 


for the first time in a single volume. 435 illustra- 


DIP DI> D> DIP I> >> 
It is interesting to note: 
that though they weren’t voted 
most outstanding by the publishers, we'll 
put our bets on Kipling’s Vermont Feud, 
by Frederic Van de Water, Divided W: 


tions from the original Elephant Folio and 65 
additional Audubon illustrations. William Voet 
is the editor of Bird Lore. 


6. A World History of Art, by Sheldon 
Cheney. Viking. $5. 
\ history of art, covering not only painting. 


sculpture, and architecture, but pottery, metal- 
work, miniatures, etc. 500 illustrations. 


7. You Have Seen Their Faces, by Er- 
skine Caldwell and Margaret 
Bourke-White. Viking. $3.75. 

In photographs and story that complement each 

other, two artists, each in his own field, give a 

memorable picture of life among the tenant 

farmers of the South. 


8. Hurricane Children, by Carl Car- 

mer. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 
Folk tales and American legends of different 
parts of the country many of which were used in 
Mr. Carmer’s broadcasts called ““Your Neck of 
the Woods,” 


9. The Importance of Living, by Lin 
Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3. 

The author of My Country and My People writes 

now a book described as “too human to be called 


philosophy, too honest to be classed with so- 


called ‘self-help’ books.” 


10. Japan Over Asia, by William H. 
Chamberlin. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


The Far Eastern Observer in Tokyo for the 
Christian Science Monitor has been in Tokyo for 
the last four years. Before that he was in Russia 
twelve years. In this book he presents an impar- 
tial and objective study of Japan’s aims and 
hopes and the chances for and against their 


SUCCESS, 
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Stand, by Walter Prescott Webb, and 
The Folklore of Capitalism, by Thur- 
man Arnold—all of which were on the 
list but missed being voted high enough 
to make “Scribner’s Recommends.” 
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conduct in ten broadcasts beginning 


Christmas night goes into rehearsal un- 
der the baton of Artur Rodzinski. Com- 





David Sarnoff, president of RCA, wel 
comes to NBC the first full-sized U. S. 
symphony to be maintained the year 


around by a broadcasting company. 
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HE new 92«piece NBC Symphony 
Orchestra which Toscanini will 

























































































The “Toscanini” Orchestr: 


Paris, 


Bruss« ls, Budape st; and chamber MuUsit 
I 


posed of the finest available instrumen- cinnati, Minneapolis, Madrid 


talists, its members have come from 
groups as the London, Musical Art, and 
Kreiner String Quartets. Each of thi 


principal players is 


such famous musical 


organizations as 
Philadel- 


phia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin 


the symphony orchestras of 
seasoned virtuoso 





, 
with no 


rehearsals 


After 
formidable before the 
than Strauss’ Ein Heldenlel 


Arturo Toscanini returns to this podi first 


um in Radio City to direct a series of orchest: 


score 


broadcasts which promises to overshad- ben, Rodzin 


ow all other musical events of the season. ski found the strings “fantastically fine.’ 














THE PEOPLE AND THE ARTS 
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Music and Records 


CONSIDERABLE portion of Hendrik 
Willem gargantuan 
guidebook to The Arts (Simon & Schus- 
is devoted to music, and as far as 


van Loon’s 
ter) 
public interest in that art is concerned 
the publishers of the book could not 
have chosen a more propitious year for 
its appearance. Between Hollywood’s 
100 Men and a Girl and radio’s Arturo 
Toscanini, hosts of admirers of 
symphonic music should come forth 
throughout the nation like so many 
stirring cicadas. Great music is not only 
in the air these days but the emphasis 
from 


new 


placed upon it comes sources 
which make it practically unavoidable. 

Van Loon’s midget library, complete 
with maps and working drawings, was 
called to the attention of ScrrpNeER read- 
ers last month in another department, 
its general character and purpose re- 
viewed. With regard to music, the book 
deals more with composers and _ their 
environment than with the specific pat- 
terns they created. When its author re- 
fers to Bach’s Art of the Fugue (a work 
I am afraid the prospective tyros men- 
tioned above will be a long while get- 
ting to) he makes no attempt to tell you 
what a fugue is, but he is careful not 
to omit the information that when the 
work was first published only thirty 
copies were bought, etc. I have no 
quarrel with him on this score because 
he has provided a guide to musical mas- 
terworks that is quite the best thing of 
its kind yet brought out in connection 
with a book on music. I refer, of course, 
to the relatively obscure eighteen-page 
list of musical illustrations in the form 
of phonograph records at the back of 
the book, prepared by Grace Casta- 
gnetta. 

This expertly chosen list is even more 
than the author indicates: com- 
prehensive list of the sort of music 
the reader would like to hear in con- 
nection with the composers mentioned 
within [The Arts’] pages.” In every in- 
stance the works selected are represent- 
ed by recordings which are the most de- 
sirable from the standpoint of interpre- 
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tative and mechanical excellence, a bit 
of foresight extremely valuable when so 
works 


certain are 


list has been made as 


editions of 
available. The 


up-to-the-minute as the date of The 


many 


Arts’ publication allowed. 

It begins with the indispensable L’An- 
thologie Sonore, Two Thousand Years 
of Music, Music of the Orient, and the 
Columbia History of Music by Eye © 
Ear (all of which have at one time or 
another been commented upon in this 
department), and continues through 
eighty-odd composers, including a few 
contemporary ones of whose trends Van 
Loon, I suspect, doesn’t wholeheartedly 
approve. Altogether, Miss Castagnetta’s 
selections would make a splendidly bal- 
anced library of living music. As a 
guide to Christmas shopping her list can 
be improved only by the addition of a 
half-dozen items released since _ last 
September. 

* 

This is being written four weeks be- 
fore the new NBC Symphony Orchestra 
goes on the air for its first broadcast, 
Pierre Monteux conducting. When you 
read it you will have heard at least two 
of the orchestra’s programs, ample evi- 
dence (if your loud-speaker and its as- 
sociated circuits are reasonably up-to- 
date and efficient) of a symphonic mir- 
acle wrought overnight. For, if I may 
judge from one of the early rehearsals 
and reliable reports coming from the 
studio, radio appears to be accomplish- 
ing in the short space of five weeks 
what, in matters of tone, balance, and 
discipline, has taken every other great 
symphony orchestra years to achieve. 

It would be a great pity if the most 
salient of Toscanini’s forthcoming per- 
formances were lost to the commercial 
recorders. His aversion to making rec- 
ords is well known despite the fact that 
before he farewell the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony he _per- 
petuated his readings of works of Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Rossini, and Brahms. 
These records have become the most 
sought after and cherished symphonic 


bade to 


reproductions in the history of the 
phonograph. Because of this and the 
amazing tonal results obtained, it is in- 
conceivable that Toscanini will ignore 
a medium which not only rivals radio 
in the clarity of instrumental color 
transmitted but, in numerous instances 
(cf. Boris Godounov below), actually 
surpasses it in the elevation of stirring 
climaxes. 

The possibility of recording Tosca- 
nini’s broadcasts yourself should not be 
overlooked. Recording devices, compact 
and simply operated, have progressed 
far beyond the aluminum-disc and 
fiber-needle, or pre-grooved “home re- 
cording” stages with which most every- 
one is familiar. New 
record blanks which are grooved as they 
are cut provide a high quality repro- 
duction good for an unusual number of 
satisfactory playbacks. These instru- 
ments can be attached to any radio, and 
programs transcribed for future enjoy- 


cellulose-acetate 


ment. 

I, for one, have every intention of 
preserving that portion of Toscanini’s 
broadcasts best adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the cellulose disc. I do not ex- 
pect to achieve anything so brilliant in 
range of frequencies or dynamics as the 
best commercial records, nor do I look 
to an unlimited number of playings; 
but from the experiments I have already 
made I am confident that some of the 
most precious records in my collection 
will be those candid tonal snapshots I 
expect to acquire come Christmas night. 

* 

Gustav Mahler dreamed of a great 
modern popular symphonic art, and his 
creative efforts directed relent- 
lessly toward that end. In spite of his 
undeniable gifts of honesty and sin- 
cerity and his exceptional degree of 
creative originality, his music fails to 
move concert-goers for whom, now and 
again, one of his nine symphonies is 
performed. Most of these works fall 
upon the majority of ears as sterile, 
Brobdingnagian, colossally boring, and 
bombastic productions. Without going 
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Koussevitzky—Boston Symph. 
M349 Moonlight Sonata (Beethoven) 
$ 4.50 Ignace Jan Paderewski 
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of these. At Marconi Bros. 
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stock of VICTOR recordings—whether they are 
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under discussion. The author 
studies the symphonies 
of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms, Tschaikovsky 
Franck and an- 
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into the interesting reasons for Mahler’s 
neglect, it must be pointed out that at 
least one work from his prolific pen de- 
serves every serious listener’s attention. 
In his song-cycle, Das Lied von der Erde 
(“The Song of the Earth”) for con- 
tralto and tenor voices with an enor- 
mous orchestra, Mahler contributed an 
| unforgettable masterpiece. In_ recent 
years this beautiful work has slowly but 
surely won over to Mahler’s cause a 
large number of music lovers. 

The currency and popularity of Das 
Lied von der Erde is greatly accelerated 
t| by the recently published recording of 
it made at a concert performance in the 
Musikvereinsaal, Vienna, on May 24, 
1936, under the direction of Bruno Wal- 
ter, one of the most authoritative of 
Mahler interpreters (Columbia set No. 
300). 

Written less than three years before 
his death in 1911, the premonition of 
which was not, in view of Mahler’s bad 
unfounded, Das Lied der 
Erde is at once his most intimately re- 
vealing and artistically accomplished 
utterance. It is his epilogue as well as 
his Tempest. The 
the cycle is the long Abschied which 
The colors of the orchestra 


heart, von 


finest movement of 


concludes it. 
are woven around the voice with a rare 
 senatbiliey for the underlying pessimism 
of the poem. Avoiding redundance, the 
huge orchestra is used as a greatly ex- 
| tended palette rather than a means, in 
the Wagnerian or Straussian manner, to 
grandiose effects. 

I haven’t the space to comment on 
the texts, selected from German trans- 
lations by Hans Bethge of the Chinese 
poets Li-Tai-Po, Tchang Tsi, Mong- 
Kao-Yen, and Wang-Wei, with certain 
modifications by Mahler himself. The 
excellent booklet by Eric Blom which 
accompanies the records contains literal 
English translations of the texts as well 
as invaluable notes concerning the struc- 
ture of the music. 

It remains to say of the soloists that 
Charles Kullman and Kerstin Thor- 
borg (both members of our own Met- 
ropolitan Opera) are really superb. A 
few rhythmic aberrations on the part 
of the latter are discounted by her love- 
ly tone and telling interpretation. The 
tenor’s music less interesting and 
often thankless, but he, too, comes 
through with distinction. The musicians 
of the Vienna Philharmonic respond 
as only players can when their con- 


1S 


ductor has an intimate knowledge and 
deep love for the score before them. 
find 
in the auditorium acoustics in this 
cording. What noise there is occurs just 


Listeners will nothing disturbing 


re- 





before the beginning of a movement 
and subsides once the music is underway. 

Also recorded at a public perform- 
ance are several excerpts from Wagner’s 
Gétterdammerung: Hier sitz’ ich zur 
Wacht (“Hagen’s Watch”) from Act I, 
sung by Ludwig Weber, bass, and Hoi- 
ho! (“Hagen’s Call’) from Act II, sung 
by Weber and Herbert Janssen, bari- 
tone, with chorus and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. This pair of records 
(Columbia set No. X-83) brings home 
even more vividly than the Viennese 
set the Star-Wagon potentialities of the 
phonograph, for the atmosphere of an 
actual performance with spears, hel- 
mets, and other stage trappings is con- 
jured instantaneously. The range of the 
orchestra from cymbal to double-bass 
has been effectively retained; while 
you don’t hear the Royal Opera House 
audience of May 29, 1936, you do hear 
the stamping of Hagen and his vassals 
—all very redolent of the proscenium 
and, in the case of “Hagen’s Watch,” 
appropriately threatening. As for the 
Act II music, unless you are a Wag- 
nerite for whom every hint of a leit- 
motif has value, not many pages of Got- 
terdimmerung are as uninteresting. 

# 
In the records of Leopold Stokowski’s 


“symphonic synthesis” of principal 
scenes from Moussorgsky’s Boris Go- 
dounov (Victor set No. M-391) you 


will discover a real treasure trove of 
great music, most past performances of 
which have been largely dependent on 
the presence of Feodor Chaliapin. But 
Boris should not be looked upon as a 
virtuoso’s vehicle, no matter un- 
forgettable an experience the Russian 
basso’s acting and singing in the title 
role. The principal protagonists of this 
opera are the “people.” They are in the 
foreground throughout the action of 
this true “musical folk drama,” and the 
great frescos Moussorgsky erected be- 
hind them convey the very soul essence 
of a nation. 

Stokowski has transposed the vocal 
parts (the chanting of monks and pil- 
grims) to the string choirs; and, work- 
ing from Moussorgsky’s original score 
rather than from the more familiar 
Rimski-Korsakov version, he has “tried 
to help the orchestra more completely 
say what Moussorgsky to 
express, keeping the music in the dra- 
matic sequence of Pushkin’s poem and 


how 


was aiming 


Moussorgsky’s score.” 

As the scenes swiftly unfold, one bril- 
liant the 
listener is carried along by the nobility 
themes 


climax succeeding another, 


solemn and 
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the gorgeousness of the scoring, and is 
left literally spellbound. The Prologue, 
shot through with the black and gold 
of ikons and the blazing colors of the 
Kremlin; the chivalric splendor of the 
Coronation; the fantastic detonations of 
the Siege of Kazan; the bleak, snow- 
swept landscape of the Revolutionary 


|scene; and the terrifying grimness of 





the death of Boris—all these somber 
spectacles of Slavic pageantry, of the 
terrible Czar Ivan, of human anguish | 


and supplication, and of specters and | 


hallucinations are integrated in a tone 
poem of tremendous sweep and power. 

The unusual scoring (tam-tam, tubu- 
lar chimes, muted trumpets, plucked 
strings, and other instrumental devices 
are employed in combinations which 
produce strange orchestral colors) calls 
forth all the resources of the resplendent 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The precision 
of attack the bril- 
liancy of its tone have never registered 


its and incredible 
with greater effect than in these vast 
sweeps of sonorities. You will have to 
hear these Boris records from a really 
wide-range reproducer to realize that 
recording technic can duplicate faith- 
fully such huge monoliths of sound as 


| Stokowski elevates in the stirring cli- 


maxes. Radio transmission of symphonic 


music, because of monitoring condi- 


| tions, does not provide as wide a dy- 


namic gamut as you have here. 
x 
Similarly phenomenal recording ob- 
tains in the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
playing of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsod) 
(this is for the 100 Men and a 


| Girl enthusiasts). Stokowski’s tempo ru- 


bato in this Muller orchestration puts 
new life into the old warhorse (Victor 
No. 14422). . . . From Symphony Hall 
comes Liszt’s almost forgotten Todten- 
tanz, a paraphrase on the “Dies Irae” 
for piano and orchestra, played by Jesus 
Maria Sanroma and the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
(Victor set No. M-392). This is a bril- 
liant recording in which both the solo 


|instrument and orchestra register with 


uncommon brightness. As for the music, 


| it is Liszt at his most flamboyant. San- 


roma’s fingering of the florid piano 
part is agile and precise. The inevitable 
triangle records distinctly. 

From recent piano records, I single 
out the following as eminently worth 
Cor- 
doba (this is the piece with the Kiss Me 


possessing: Albéniz’s languorous 
Again theme which Victor Herbert may 
or may not have known), played by José 
Iturbi, whose sensitive interpretation, 
especially in delicate pianissimo pas- 


sages, is beautifully reproduced (Victor 
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guages at home by the aid of Linguaphone. 
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No. 1844) ... Debussy’s charming 
little fantasy Poissons d’Or and Ravel's 
| equally delectable and subaqueous On- 
| dine (from Gaspard de la Nuit), play- 
|ed by that incomparable specialist of 
Impressionism, Walter Giesecking (Co- 
'lumbia No. 69020). 

An album of English madrigals by 





at an appropriate time. Under Lehman 
Engel’s direction, these eleven women 
and seven men have risen to the front 
rank of the country’s vocal ensembles. 
While they do not as yet approach such 
veteran madrigal interpreters as The 
English Singers or The London Mad- 
rigal Group in variety of tone or subtle- 
ties of nuance, their singing of the fol- 
lowing well-known pieces from the days 
of Merrie England is delightfully fresh 
and spirited: Thomas Morley’s My 
| Bonnie Lass She Smileth, Sing We and 
| Chant It, Now Is the Month of May- 
ing; John Farmer’s Fair Phyllis I Saw; 





Thomas Ravenscroft’s Willy, Prithee Go 


to Bed (recorded for the first time 
Thomas Weelkes’ Hark, All Ye Lovely 
Saints; John Dowland’s Come Again, 
Sweet Love; and Vaughan Williams’ 
setting of the folksong, The Turtle Dove 
(Columbia set No. 306). 

The Madrigal Singers’ single disc is 
of unusual interest as it contains Clem- 
ent Janequin’s Le Chant des Oyseaux 
which, up to now, was available only in 
the L’Anthologie Sonore, vol. 1, from 
which it cannot be obtained separately. 
Descriptive vocal music of the early 
sixteenth century, Le Chant des Oy- 
seaux has a piquant and refreshing fla- 
vor, sparkling rhythms, and an irresist- 
ible verve modern listeners will find dif- 
ficult to resist (Columbia No. 9134). 

The Madrigal Singers’ recording of 
Bach’s motet Jesu, Meine Freude (Gam- 
ut No. 1) must wait until next 
month for extended review, must 
also Bach’s “Coffee” cantata, Schweigt 
stille, plaudert nicht (Musicraft 
No. 5); and “Peasant” cantata, Me 
hahn en neue Oberkeet (Victor set No. 
M360). Meanwhile, don’t hesitate to 
make the acquaintance of these fine sets. 


set 





as 


set 
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Children’s records: By Frank Luther, 
with orchestra and sound-eflects—T hi 
Story of Babar, the Little Elephant; 
Fairy Tales; Nursery Rhymes; Mother 
Goose; Winnie-the-Pooh and Christo- 
| pher Robin; Alice in Wonderland; Bibl 
Stories; Holidays. By Irene Wicker, the 
Singing Lady—The Sleeping Beauty; 
| Hansel and Gretel. These Decca records 
/are recommended for kiddies between 


| the ages of three and eight. 








that worthy unit of the Federal Music | 
Project, The Madrigal Singers, comes | 
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he Scribner Quiz 
IRVING D. TRESSLER 


HE QvuIz now comes in two parts: 


I—“How Much Do You Know?” 


signed to check on your knowledge of facts—past and present—and II 


is de- 


“How 


Well Do You Read?” tests your ability to interpret facts and your understanding 
of human nature in all its variety. The two sections of “The Scribner Quiz” are 


scored separately. 


I— How Much Do You Know? 


Are you convinced that you know 
what’s going on in the world about you? 
Do you believe you have an average 
man’s knowledge of the past? Would 
you like both of these convictions tested? 
Then take a pencil and check your an- 
swers to the following questions. If 
you’re above the average then you'll 
score around 80. To determine 
S.Q. (Scribner's Quotient 


points for every question you get wrong, 


your 
subtract 2 


then total your missed points and de- 

duct these from a perfect score of 100. 
13 questions missed means 2b points 
lost, or a score of 74.) Skip no ques- 

tions. (Correct answers on page 100 
1. The prices of meats are high, but one 

of these reasons is not considered a major 

contributing cause: 

the droughts of 1034 and 1036 

poor corn crops of recent years 

1.4.A. slaughtering in 1034 and 10936 

a slow ten-yea) drop in meat consumption 


2. If St. Petersburg is now known as Len- 
ingrad, then Constantinople is now ofh 


cially: 
Sofia Baluchistan Istanbul 
Intioch Bukhara llexandria 


3. When Rockwell Kent did two murals 
for the new Post Office Department Build 
ing in Washington, he caused comment 
by painting in one: 

a message urging Puerto Ricans to revolt 
a British-type plane in the U.S. 
an air-mail letter with uncanceled stamp 


Negroid ty pes instead of Puerto Rican 
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gq. A new dance craze called............ 
has been sweeping the United States: 

The Suzy-Q Trucking The 
The Swing The Supreme Court Stomp 
The Big Apple The Lame Duck Walk 


> 
Boston 


5. If you followed the Sino-Japanese War, 
vou learned which one of these Chinese 
cities is farthest to the north: 

Canton Shanghai 


Pe ipin 


Nanking 


6. One of these high-speed modern trains 
is hooked up to the wrong railroad 
Su pe rChief(Santake) Ze phy) Burlington) 
Broadway Limited (Pennsylvania) 


( apitol 1 imited (New York Central) 


7- Perhaps you don't like tapioca, but 
would vou like it any better if vou knew 
it was made from 

( finely choppe d¢ ellophane 
a small native American bean 


starch made from the cassava plant 


8. A commander in the U.S. Navy salutes 


only one of these as his superior 
ensign captain jirst mate 


lieutenant commande) hoatswain 


Q) Those who wish to Look Fleven Years 
Younger should try reading the book of 
that title by: 
Walter Duranty 
Robert Benchley 
Gelett Burgess 


Jerome Weidman 
Leonard O. Ross 
Marjorie Hillis 


10. One of these measures more than the 
others: 

the width of a dollar bill 

fow pe nnies side by side 

two fifty-cent prec es side by side 


three quarters side by side 





7 Phe newspaper which uncovered and 
started all the story about Supreme Court 
Justice Black’s Klan membership was the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Louisville Pos 


Chicago Tribun 


\ T. Journal lone) can 


12. You are a physician; your daughter 
vets a fineer trostbitten: you do the best 
thing, which is to 


ub the finger with snoi 


nily thaw ut between your hands 
fy] } ! ] : 
place her hand in avery warm oven 
13. Which one of these is a publishing 
house: 
Bausch Lomb Inheuser-Busch. Ine 
Bobbs-Merrill Jones Laugchli 


14. In the U.S. tennis singles tournament 
it Forest Hills 
the women’s finals trom 
Mice Marble 

ladu 


15. Test your spelling ability by select 


Anita Lizana of Chile won 


Helen Jacol 


iva Jed) ciowska Betty Nutha 


ne the one correctly spelled word in this 


group: 
habl ments exhiliaration d apl 7 
corrobarate ) lesence avatlibilit 


16. All democracies are “stupid cows go 


ing to the slaughterhouse” according to 


Paul Joseph Coebbels who IS 
chief of the Russian Cit ens League 
Germany's Minister of Propavanda 


author of The World At Swords Points 


it. Bv the wav, do vou know that Por 


] 
tugal is a: 
fascist state republi 


kingdom confederation 


i8 According to Charlie ¢ haplin he will 
never again: 

attempta full-leneth feature pictu 

appe arin the role of a framp 


act in the movies vo back to Ey wn 


19. One of these is not an everyday heac 
line in an American newspaper 
Puree Die Two Inyurep in Auto SMaAsu 


CineMA Actress Fites Surr ror Divorcs 





RooseEvELT Repuces NATIONAL DEBT 
RETURNING BANKER PREDICTS WAR ABROAD 


20. If you were the Governor of Colo- 
rado, you would probably swear every 
time you thought of: 

Arkansas and her border police patrol 

mu rophones hidden in your offices 

United Ary Lines and the Denver airport 
the paper towels in your offi ial house 


21. Persons not fond of Eddie Cantor on 
the air should address their letters of pro- 
test to his sponsor: 

The Chrysler ( orporation 

Liggett & Myers The Sc henley Corp. 
The Texas Co. The National Biscuit Co 


22. About the middle of the nineteenth 
century that famous painting, The Gleaners 


was painted by: 
Tintoretto 
Millet 


Corot Cezanne 


Whistler Watteau 


28. Familiar with the American Red Cross, 
ves, but did you know that it was organ 
ized in 1881 by: 

the U.S, Irmy Me dical Se rvice 

the Salvation Army Johnson & Johnson 
a lady named Clara Barton 

a group in Geneva, Switzerland 


24. Just as a sporting proposition, see 
whether you can guess which one of these 
is the world’s record for the standing broad 
jump, set in 1904: 
18 feet 4 inches > feet ro inches 


11 feet 47% inches 0 feet 2 inches 


25. Hendrik Willem van Loon’'s new, 


) 
thick, ambitious book is titled: 
Love Through The Ages Man Alte 
The Story of Womankind The Arts 
lan Loon’s Musical History Europe 


26. If your business was manufacturing 
mohair fabrics, you would have a natural 
interest in: 

the camel market 


the flax crop 


the angora-goat market 
the cotton industry 


7. John D. Biggers of Toledo is not only 


president of the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 


° 


Company, but he is also: 

director of the U.S. census of jobless 
our new ambassador to Brazil 

the best halfback in the West 

an accomplished U.S. landscape artist 





28. One of these is oldest by a number of 
years: 

the Empire State Building 
the liner Leviathan 
Mussolini’s march on Rome 


Deanna Durbin 


29. Not pleasant to use, perhaps, but when 
you find it necessary then the word charnel 
should be pronounced: 


KAR-nell CHAR-nell char-NELL 


30. There's a chap named Ab Jenkins who 
could probably set a record or two for you 
if you were a manufacturer of: 

outboard motors 


false teeth ice skates 


motorcars 


golf balls 


91. The world-famous Bodleian Library 


3 
at the Umiversity Of... 6s. sseees has just 
received a $2,300,000 Rockefeller grant for 
expansion: 

Edinburgh Cambridge 


Oxford 


Boston 


Harvard 


Queenstown 
< 


32. If, in dollars and cents, our principal 

export to Britain is leaf tobacco, then our 

chief import from her is: 

linen manufactures 
leathey products 


affected mannerisms 


furs and hides 
tweeds whiskey 


printed matte) 


33. You are a married woman, the wife 
of a herpetologist; therefore you never 
know when he'll bring home some: 
blonde with saucer eyes and a lisp 

strange weed he found alongside the road 
horrible-looking new fish specimen 

new kind of snake that interests him 


34. The New York Yankees won the World 
Series in 1936, and the........... won it 
the year before, in 1935: 

Detroit Tigers 
Philadelphia Athletics 
Chicago Cubs 


St. Louis Cardinals 
New York Yankees 


Washington Senators 


35. For months the Pacific Coast has wit- 
nessed a bitter war between A.F. of L.'s 
Dave Beck and C.1.0.’s self-assured young: 
Homer Martin William Green 
Harry Bridges Richard Frankensteen 
Matthew Woll John L. Lewis 


36. Any mariner could tell you that “box- 
ing the compass” means to: 


keep a boat upon a set course 
name the points of the compass in order 
steer a boat toward the magnetic pole 
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37. Many of us know so little about ow 
neighbor, Mexico, that we are not even 


sure of the name of her president, which 


is: 
Vasquez Hidalgo Cardenas 
Suarez Calles Rodriguez 


38. An archeological expedition to Shiva 
Temple in the Grand Canyon last Septem 


ber was made for the purpose of studying 


tourist initials carved decades ago 

wild life on this isolated mesa 

human skeletons recently unearthed there 
the home life of the Wapiti tribes 


39. Russia’s latest move to alter her eco 
nomic machine has been to: 

see that all labor is done to music 

divide all workers into competing teams 
appoint young Soviets to high positions 
import machinery only from the U.S. 


jo. One of these men recently resigned his 
job to become dean of the Harvard Law 
School: 

the chairman of the Federal S.E.C. 
Supreme Court Justice Rey nolds 

the president of Oberlin College 

j1. One of our biggest air lines is TWA 
which stands for: 

The Western Airlines Taft-White Avrline 
Transcontinental & Western An 
Trans-Western & Atlantte 
Transcontinental Wines of America 


12. If you were to fall a victim to enceph- 
alitis, the newspapers would report it as a 
case of: 

sleeping sickness 
dandruff 


meningitis mum ps 


pneumonia diphtheria 


13. While being towed back to England the 

British America’s Cup sloop Endeavour 1I.: 

opened a seam and started to sink 

lost her mast in a sudden squall 

lost three of her crew overboard 

parted her towline and got lost 

14. The latest move of General Hugh S 

Johnson has been to: 

write a daily syndicated column 

broadcast four times weekly over NBC 

openly admit he would accept the Repub 
lican nomination for President 

15. When you come right down to hunt 

ing in the dictionary only one of these 


words actually exists: 


MDYYLDLYS 


@ 
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redeemable fancily precedure 


heighth parliment extrordinary 


j6. You are seated next to Alexander P 
de Seversky at a dinner party, so you open 
a conversation correctly by saving: 

“Do the dress de sign pirates annoy you?” 
“You have such small hands for a pianist!” 
“Seversky planes ave known everywhere! 
“T should like to see you dance some time 


17- The Nyon Conference in Switzerland 
was held for the purpose of doing some- 
thing about: 

“pirate” submarines in the Mediterranean 
the Japanese bombing of non bellige rents 

neutral airliners flying over war zones 


tariff barriers for warring nations 


48. The “old swimmin’ hole” of James 
Whitcomb Riley is right near his boyhood 
home in the State of 

Massachusetts Indiana Connecticut 
Maine New Jersey Ohio Vermont 


19 Quit a little press space Was given 
the half-brother of Hither recently when 
he: 

declared he thought di tatorships wrong 
was appointed Minister of Finance 

said the Reich air force was inade quate 


opene datearoom in Berlin 


50. Which of these do you think Gandhi's 


age comes Closest to: 


4 
fo years s0 years 00 years 
jo years So years 00 years 


The Scribner Quiz 
II — How Well Do You Read? 


This section of the Quiz tests your 
knowledge of the meaning of words, 
how well you read, and your grasp of 
human conduct. If you understand the 
true meaning of the words, of their 
meaning when modified or qualified by 
other words, you should have no trouble 
in selecting the correct answer. Keep in 
mind that the answer is not what you 
would do in the situation described, or 
what you think the subject should do. 
It is what the person described would do. 

The correct answers have been deter- 
mined by a jury of Scripner readers. If 
you feel their answers are not correct, 
we respectfully suggest that you look up 
the words in the dictionary and see if the 
jury is not right. The Editors welcome 
questions prepared by readers and will 
pay five dollars for each one that is ac- 
cepted by them. Please keep questions 
as brief as possible, and be sure to check 
the word meanings. Address: Quiz 
Eprror, SCRIBNER’S. 

Scorinc: The perfect score is 100. 
Deduct ten points for each question you 
answer incorrectly. If you get four 
wrong your score will be 60, which is 
not too good for this quiz. Scores of 
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twenty-five readers averaged about 70. 
(Correct answers on page 100. 

EXAMPLE: Here is a simple question 
to answer which will show you how to 
do the others: 


Julia is pretty, with red hair, a beautiful 
figure, and a knowledge of herself and 
her interest in men. She is also fragile 
and conversationally inept. When buying 
clothes would Julia: 
[ Select scarlet dresses? [Not with red 
~~ hair] 

Buy clinging, pastel creations? {Most 

decided|y | 

Purchase dashing sports clothes? {No. 

Too fragile | 

Go in for mannish business suits? 
[| No. Can't fulfill mental expectations 
Get any old thing? |No. Teo many 
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men in circulation } 
Easy, isn’t it? Start here: 


1. Unquestionably versatile, born for a 
career and sure of it, Agnes is infatuated 
with her domineering fiancé, who depre- 
cates her singing, writing, and radio talks, 
because he thinks her voice is off key, her 
writing morbid, her ideas socialistic. 
When he suggests that she become his sec- 
retary, would Agnes: 
[7 Break the engagement? 
a Content herself with writing advertis- 
ing copy? 
Sing only under cover of the chorus? 
[— Broadcast only in character? 
7 Accept the secretarial position? 


2. Bob’s facetious, unorthodox attitude 
covers a hidden philosophy that creates 
an incomplete novel which is accepted by 
a leading magazine. A flat purse precludes 
the requisite New York sojourn; the loan 
of a friend’s one-windowed studio permits 
it. But lovely Daphne, who lives to dress, 
never draws the shades of the window op- 
posite. Would Bob: 








- + + THIS CHRISTMAS 


Val-A-Pak is the only hand lug- 
gage that actually air-cushions 
suits and clothes against wrin- 
kling or mussing. If your gift list 
allows from 310 to $50 for that 
most deserving man, put down 
Val-A-Pak as a “must.” And 
you lucky males who can name 
your own, just say “Val-A-Pak” 
and you'll get the most practical 
luggage a man ever carried. 


Val-A-Pak holds 


two suits on regula- 















tion size hangers; 
separate compart- 
ments for linen, 
underclothes, sun 
dries. shoes and toilet 
articles; everything 
quickly accessible; 
light-weight. mois- 
ture- and dust-proof 
easy to carry 














$10 


Most economical 
framed model; pock- 
ets for all accessories; 
ls ae a 
walrus grain Parhyde. 


$20 


Most moderately 
priced leather model; 
black. or brown buf- 
falo grain split cow- 
hide; full grain trim 


* Prices West of 
the Mississippi, 
10°. higher. 


ATLANTIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
TRENTON . NEW JERSEY 









Give up the novel he can't keep his 
mind on? 

Write to Daphne— 
I'll give 
if you'll pull down the shades?” 
Make Daphne the heroine of a new 
novel? 
Diaw his 
floor by electric light? 
Jump out of the window? 


{dorable Lady, 
you half my author's profits 


own curtains, write on the 


3. Lee's personally financed business sky- 
rockets under his adroit, imaginative re- 
sourcetulness until the eX- 
He and his wife bluff a financier 
who is finessing for a merger with lavish 
a dazzling display of 
extravagant With last dol- 
lar they join the financier’s bridge party, 
to find the stakes five dollars a point. 
Would 
[ Play, face inability to pay a heavy loss? 
Say that playing for money ts against 
his principles? 
Refuse to play, admit his bluff, place 
himself at the financier’s mercy? 
Claim that he’s rotten at bridge, re 
fuse to play purely out of considera 
tion for his partner? 
Whisper to his husky wife to faint 
, quickly and recover slowly? 


capital is 
hausted. 
entertainment and 


clothes. thei 


Lee: 


home is Broadacres, his 
hobby His carefully indulged 
little with that 
his school chum is pronounced worthless 


by the teachers. Subsequently, when the 


j. Anthony’s 
fruit 
confides 


trees. 


son resentment 


chum repeatedly steals fruit from Broad- 


acres, Anthony's visit to the boy's family 

discloses a home of penury and shiftless- 

ness. A beneficent churchgoer, would 

Anthony: 

xz Have the boy arrested? 

] Prearrange a suspended sentence un- 
der probation? 

| Turn the problem over to his pastor? 
] Arrange to take the boy out of his 
environment and pay for supervision 
and training? 

7] Appeal to organized charity in behalf 


of the family? 


5. Deferring a nervous breakdown, How- 
ard Pyke’s irascibility is 
friend's financial destruction through un- 
warranted speculation. Long ill, Howard 
is introspective, secretly proud of certain 


increased by a 


charities’ dependence upon his regular 
contributions, the funds which he 
must despoil to save his friend. Would 


for 


Howard: 
™ Stick to his charities? 
[1 Save his friend—abandon his charities? 
[7 Borrow to save his friend? 
| Split his resources—ineffectively serve 
both? 
[] Wind up his affairs, retire, let every- 
body go to blazes? 


S 


6. Necessity forces Wilbur Cartwright to 
forsake an eremitic existence and literary 
marry money. He consid- 
Helen gives 
de- 


aspirations o7 
ers four responsive heiresses. 
daily. 


musicales Doris is 


afternoon 
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Jo 
sephine must travel—under convoy. Joan 
Wilbu 


voted to a ubiquitous large family. 


is an itinerant political leader. 


shrinks from travel, music, lamilies, and 
politics. Would Wilbur: 
} Marry Helen? 
Marry Joan? 
Marry Josephine? 
Marry Doris? 
Marry nobody? 
Ellen, a covetous child who was irre- 


sponsible in adolescence, is conceited in 
Willingness to meet heavy ex- 
make 


upon the show's success will star her in a 


maturity, 


penses and her salary contingent 


\cceptance necessitates a 
Her hus- 


Broadway play. 
nurse for her adored infant son 
band’s business requires all their capital 
Would Ellen: 
1 Refuse the 

wife and mother? 


offer, become a full-time 


Borrow heavily and eamble on the 


play’s success? 
7] Without othe plans send the 
he) 


[ Rely on a cautious husband to borrow 


child to 


sister for a year? 


his business? 


money for 
Complain lo Iclors Equity Issocia 
tion? 

8. The impeccability of timid, retiring 


Phaddeus befits his bank officership in 
North Elation at a trip to a 


distant 


Billings. 
city for conferences with local 
moguls changes to consternation when his 
youthful aunt, determined and vivacious 
registers at his hotel, constantly phones 
him to visit her room, makes repeated 


dashes into his. Would Thaddeus: 
[] Throw appearances to the wind and 


give Aunty a time? 





Offer unsolicited protests of innocence 


lo the eagle-eyed manager? 


} Try to induce his aunt to move to an 
other but hotel? 
Move to the hotel himself? 


Say he has been summoned home and 


inferio) 
mpfeoroi 


postpone his conferences? 


y. Mrs. Woodlington punctiliously main- 
tains her subjected husband's position in 
North Spiritually 


parsimonious, she dictates the future of 


conventional Billings. 


her complacent son Leslie. Het orthodox 
equanimity is shaken when she discovers 
her sc 


that Leslie has seduced cretary 


Would Mrs. Woodlington: 
Talk frankly with he 


his intentions? 


son and learn 


lrrange financial care of the girl and 
her child, help her get another pos 
fion? 

irl without explana 


Discharge the ¢@ 
tion, never reconsider the subject? 
Insist that Leslie marry the 


Turn Leslie over to his father? 


secretary? 


10. Attorney  Henderson’s —unlucrative 
practice is confined to advice on the in- 
timate affairs of a large clientele. Con 
scientious, he employs the sensitive and 
charming daughter of an old but impe 
cunious friend. As a stenographer the girl 
is a heavy liability. Would Henderson: 
[] Peremptorily fire hey? 
Break the sad news to hei 
the case is hopeless? 


Invent other work for her and employ 


father that 


another stenographer? 
Surreptitiously write his few impo) 
tant letters himself? 
| T lace he NO” } 
C] ry lo piace her as a stenographer in 
a rival's office? 


Honorable Escape 


dow sill of my bedroom late at night, 
watching an early fog arise with a faint 
mill smoke and the Bessemer flares 
mounting and falling in the sky. Ziga 
had a new girl down the valley and 
gave me no attention, but then Ziga had 
never he 
understood only vigorous, frank living. 

That fall, I took two extension courses 


been curious about moods; 


the University gave in the junior high- 
school building down in the city. There 
were only three courses scheduled for 
that semester, one in English composi- 
tion, one in teaching psychology, and 
another in personnel management. I 
took the composition because that sort 
of thing had been easy ground in high 
school, and because the personnel man- 
agement sounded businesslike, I includ- 
ed it too. When the end of the semester 
came around, the instructor included a 
summary question in his final—“How 
will you apply this material to your pres- 


(continued from 


page 42) 


ent business relations?” I used all my 
composition technique to talk out of that 
one, but the next week, because I was 
impatient with my own lie, I began to 
my 


fabrication. I found a neatly progressive 


do something about examination 
job in the home office of a large com- 
pany operating centrally in a small in- 
dustrial town to keep costs at a mini- 
mum. The salary was small, but it was a 
salary, not wages! I was out of the mills. 
I could look to new acres with a con- 
quering eye. And then the big fuss at 
home, with Ziga hell-firing all over the 
place, halfway sympathetic one moment 
and stubbornly loyal to his own life the 
next. And Klara, disappointment shal- 
low in her eyes, for the lowly tradition 
of labor and steel and lunch buckets 
was yielding to business before her very 
eyes. Ivana said little. Ivana had always 
envied stenographers their unmarked 
hands and their fast-moving leisure. 
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I was sorry about Ziga. Somehow, | 
there were no more late evenings for us | 
on the back steps, when we could talk 
excitedly with our voices muffled in bites 
of thick sandwiches. And yet, in a way, 
perhaps I resent him instead, for Ziga 
died four months ago, crushed between 
two uncoupled freight cars in the load- 
ing yard on a mild February afternoon 


that, to me, failed to seem violent 
enough for the finish of Ziga. Perhaps | 
resent him, I say, because almost as 


though he had spat out a final curse, he 
has made mine seem no longer an hon- 
orable escape. 


Life in the U. S. 
Contest Winners 


The following list of the twenty-five 
$100 prize winners includes the titles 
of their pieces which it was impossible 


to include in the list on page 39: 


Karen Allen, 


Madame, 


Ia., for I Was 
the Palmist; Anonymous for 
An Experiment—Now Our Greatest Ex- 
perience; Anonymous for A Million 
Maggots a Day; G. Hilton Butler, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for Tzeo Hundred Dollars 
for a Broken Back; Gerald Chittenden, 
Concord, N. H., for They Don't Eat 
Chocolates; Sylvia E. Crowder, 


kawa, Okla., for Yellow Horse 


Ames, 


Ton- 
; Alvaro | 
de Silva, New York City, for Only the | 
One I’m After; S. L. Dickinson, Mid- | 
dle Dam, Me., for First Monday in | 
March; Isobel Evensen, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for Pilgrim’s Pride; Grace Pom- 
eroy Fearon, Scarsdale, N. Y., for Be- | 
tween Things Ended and Things Begun; 
Lee Gehlbach, New York City, for Eas) 
Money; Robert Greenlees, Lawrence, 
Kan., for The Ghost Behind the Grade; 
Donald Hough, Chicago, IIl., for J Hate 
Dogs; John Clark Hunt, Berry Creek, 
Calif., for Excerpts from a Lookout’s 
Log; Marlise Johnston, Lincoln, IIl., 
for Streetcar Parade; Samuel Kreisler, 
New York City, for The Copy Boy’s | 
First Story; Tennis E. Lyons, Hutchin- 
son, Kan., for Susie; Polly Simpson 
MacManus, Chicago, IIl., for Jetsam; 
Winston Osborn, Rockwell City, Ia., | 
for Within These Gardens Growing; 
Stella Walthall Patterson, Yreka, Calif. | 
for Truly Rural Teaching; M. Watkins | 
Reeves, Lynchburg, Va., for The East 
Side Escapes into Eden; Morton L. 
Sonnenfeld, Philadelphia, Pa., for Fri- 
day Nights; Brice Taylor, Arlington, 
Va., for Royal Diversion; Eleanor West, 
Auburn, Ala., for Tent City; Tom | 
Whitecloud, La Verne, Calif., for Blue | 
Winds Dancing. 
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Right: “Wood-Grain” Gift Box 
contains Mennen Lather Bowl 
or Brushless Jar—Skin Bracer— 
Talcum for Men—Skin Balm— 


$2.25. 
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MENNEN Gift BOXES 


are ideal gifts 
for YOUR STAFF 





For your staff—your business acquaint- 
ances and personal friends—for postmen, 
traffic officers—for every man—these new 
Mennen boxes are ideal gifts— attractive 
and useful...just what a man would pick 
out for himself! 

(At Drug and Department Stores) 


Left: Silver-and-Emerald Gift Box 
contains tube of Mennen Lather 
Shave (Menthol-iced) or Brush- 
less Shave—Skin Bracer—Talcum 
for Men—Skin Balm— $1.25. 
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orts Along the Pirate Trail 
CHARLES B. PARMER ~y 





Hk islands of the Caribbean have 

made a discovery, long overdue: 
that Anglo-Saxon sports, such as horse 
racing, golf, tennis—once so decorously 
featured—do not excite visitors keen for 
something exotic under the Latin sun. 
So the islanders have dug into their 
past. 

Of course, fishing, sailing, bathing— 
indigenous to the three thousand-odd 
islands, islets, and keys which rise from 
the sapphire sea—still continue to hold 
their lure. But it is jai alai and cock- 
fighting which will be emphasized in 
certain major islands, and boar hunt- 
ing which will entice the intrepid. 

True, these are sports of the popu- 
lace, inherited from Brethren of the 
Coast and Spanish conquerors, but in 
the past they were kept in the back- 
ground for fear of offending our Puri- 
tan conscience. Now the islanders learn 
that our conscience is jettisoned when 
we go abroad. They find we want thrills, 
and they will furnish thrills by stepping 
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up to high voltage their ancient and 
often gory pastimes—pastimes in keep- 


ing with the exotic flavor of the trop- 
ics. Here the days grow long and warm, 
and time seems to halt. Brilliant sun 
points far-off keys, where palm fronds 
wave lazily back- 
drops. A barren rock, gray with memo- 
ries, marks approach to an island port. 
Twilight, thick with gold and purple 
down as you sail 


against turquoise 


shadows, creeps 
through tortuous channels overhung by 
towering rock masses. Then a turn into 
the sea again, as the sun slips behind 
the rim of the world; and black night 
blots out all. 

No matter which isle you choose in 
the Greater or Lesser Antilles, fighting 
fish lie waiting for you—fish imbued 
with the combative spirit of the Caribs, 
which seem to resent your presence in 
those waters. 

You are lazing along in a _ small 
power-boat, when three yards ahead 
something flashes out of the water, then 


ME 












Minis 


dives into the waves—six slim feet of 
inimated motion. Your guide shouts 
warning. It is the great barracuda. You 
recall the story of the barracuda which 
leaped from the sea, piercing the body 
of a man who was leaning over the side 
of a boat. 

To land this brute you need more 
than heavy rod and reel and ocean line. 
You need the luck of the gods. And 
once you make a strike, prepare for the 
battle of the years, for your prey seems 
endowed with human cunning. He races 
off, flashes back, even dives beneath 
your boat as it bobbles in the frothing 
seas. It’s a fight to the death. When you 
land this fellow, you have captured not 
a mere fish, but a man-killer. 

Jai alai, one of the world’s fast and 
deadly games, will be featured in Span- 
ish ports. When understood, this is more 
thrilling than a swift hockey match, 
more fascinating to watch (if you have 
a peso on the outcome) than the roll of 
the roulette ball. The sport has been in- 
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SAILINGS TO EUROPE 


Season at its gayest—rates at their lowest 
Enjoy Europe’s autumn splendor . . . theatres, 
cabarets in full swing .. . Paris Exposition, too! 
Sail in the world’s newest liner Queen Mary, fastest 
direct to France ... or in the Aquitania or Beren- 
garia, among the world’s largest ships . . . weekly 
from New York to Cherbourg, Southampton. Or 
choose any of the 15 ‘leisure liners’ sailing reg- 
ularly from New York, Boston and Montreal to 


Britain and the Continent. Low round trip fares from 


$275 Cabin, $224 Tourist, $167 Third Class 


TO THE WEST INDIES 


A great program of Sunshine Cruises 






the deep, twelve... 


Cunard White Star 
sounds the seven seas for your 









pleasure travel 











Off Tourane or Rio, off Havana or Cherbourg, 


you ll hear the leadsman’s cry . sounding the 






ocean depth as his ship approaches harbor at 





slow speed . . . confirming the electric flash of the 






fathometer on the bridge. “By the mark, ten” is 
the call as his cast reaches the 10-fathom leather 
marker...*the deep, twelve” as the next try shows 






a depth between the spaced markers of knots, 
leather and bunting. 







Symbolic fathomings! They plumb beneath that 
shipboard life which Cunard White Star has per- 
fected through nearly a century. They show you 








the solid basis on which this pleasure world is 
built . . . British seamanship, backed by its ulti- 
mate safeguard: human vigilance. Make your trip 
by Cunard White Star, wherever you go. Book 
through your local agent or Cunard White Star... 


25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York. 











AROUND THE WORLD 
New Wonders in the Southern Hemisphere! 


146 days—S$1900 up 












































From OLY. Ship Deys Min. Rate Retaining its unique advantages . . . chance to see 
= iia 10 $130.00 Victoria Falls; first world-cruise excursion to fabu 
Dec. 28 Berengorio 5 80.00 lous Hué in Annam ... this itinerary avoids China 
Jan. 7 Georgic 6 80.00 and Japan for new exploration in that Southern 
Jan. 15 Georgic 8 105.00 Hemisphere which the Franconia knows so well! 
m2 roast a a From N.Y. Jan. 6. Rate includes shore program. 
Jan. 26 Georgic 18 225.00 
Feb. 5 Britannic 18 225.00 The New Franconia Itinerary 
Feb. 16 G i 18 22 a . 
e Se oid Trinidad Ceylon Kalabahai 
Feb. 26 Britannic 18 225.00 - 
Bahia Penang Amboina 
Mar. 9 Georgic 14 180.00 - N 
Rio de Janeiro Singapore ew Guinea 
Mor. 19 Britannic 12 157.50 - . 
; ; St. Helena Siam Australia 
Apr. 2 Britannic 8 105.00 Cape Town esta nner 
. e * 
Port Elizabeth ; New Zealand 
— Indo-China Fiii Is! 
6-Day Cruises to Nassau in the Carinthia every Saturday, Durban hil é iji Islands 
Jan. 29 through Mar. 26. Rates: 6-Day Cruises from $75, Madagascar Philippines + ator 
one way from $65, round trip with stop-over from $95 Seychelles Java California 
India Bali Panama 
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Suddenly a player sends the pelota into a low corne? 


troduced into Florida, but off its locale 
it becomes as tame as a lion hunt in a 
well-guarded zoo. Something is missing. 
Perhaps the Latin atmosphere of aban- 
don ... the weird throbbing of Cu- 
ban drums... the tense smiles of 
senoritas. 

Not unlike rackets, jai alai is played 
on a 220-foot long fronton (court) en- 
closed by stone walls on three sides, with 
spectators tiered up on the fourth be- 
hind protective netting. , Two men play 
on a side. To each player’s wrist is 
strapped a cista (a slender, curved wil- 
low-and-chestnut basket 
split gourd). The pelota, a ball slightly 
smaller and harder than a baseball, is 


resembling a 


hurled from a cista against the far wall, 
caught on rebound in an opponent’s 
cista, and again hurled against the wall. 
The player failing to catch the ball, 
and properly return it, loses a point— 
and 30 points make a game. 

You will go to the night games, for 
the crowd then is largest, and the crowd 
is half the spectacle—a mingling of 
cavalier and riffraff, each with his girl 
of the moment. You find the fronton 
jammed from lowest tier to highest box. 
Waddling below you, by the net, are 
fat little men in baggy breeches, derbies 
over ears, crying odds in Spanish. They 
are the bookmakers. “Even 
against the Blues!” A spectator’s hand 
raises. A bookmaker takes a red ball— 


money 


hollowed in the center—and tosses it to 
the hand. The ball is caught. Money, 
and the bettor’s name, is placed inside. 
The ball is tossed back. Throughout the 
play, as odds change, these red balls fly 
up and down amongst the crowd—and 
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a Cuban bookmaker never drops a ball. 
\ sudden hush falls in the fronton. 
(You are in old Havana, now.) The 
players—the Whites and the Blues— 
rarch forth to the drum’s rufile, bow 
like matadors, turn, and pass a few pre- 
liminary balls against the far wall. 
Crack-plonk-crack-plonk-crack! 


from cista to wall to c’sta 


The 
ball arcs 
again, takes on beautiful rhythm of 
sound and movement. The drums throb, 
flutes lilt gaily in the orchestra balcony. 
Senoritas are wagering gloves, fans, on 
the skill of men in shirts of white, or 
shirts of blue. 

A whistle blasts. The drums stop in 
mid-beat. Again the fronton hushes its 
cacophony. Now the ball goes into play. 
More swiftly. Crack-plonk! On and on 


goes the sound, the graceful swing of 


ers we eee ee 





cista’d arms, the arcing of the pelota. 
The crowd is quiet—so tensely quiet that 
you hear the slippered feet of the play- 
ers as they leap forward and back to 
receive and toss. 

So perfect is this opening play that 
you get the illusion of jugglers playing 
with a harmless little ball and you for- 
get that the pelota, hard as stone, hur- 
tles from the wall with the speed of a 
crafty pitcher’s bean ball. One slip, and 
the pelota crashing against a player’s 
head may mean death. A split-second 
error in timing, and an arm or thigh is 
broken. 

You watch for the first aggressive 
move. Suddenly a player, with savage 
thrust, sends the pelota into a low cor- 
ner. Crack! It caroms back like a whip- 
lash a man 
lunges desperately 
hurls it high and hard. . 
of a shot! 

Hundreds are on their feet, shouting, 
demanding red balls, screaming defiance 
at the bookmakers. The red balls are fly- 
ing back and forth. The Whites now are 
favorite. Men are hedging their bets, 
making fresh ones, bettors are fighting 
among themselves for the bookmakers’ 
attention, trying to make bets before the 
odds change again. Girls and chaper- 
ones forget dignity and cry encourage- 
ment to their favorites. 

Now the men in white and the men 
in blue are playing for money and 


close to the floor 
catches 
a beauty 


blood. 

A tall chap, with the words official 
interpreter on his cap, seeks you out. 
If the senor wishes to make a bet, he 
will record it. Pay the moment the game 
ends. The score, now, is 26 to 19, favon 
of the Whites. You are offered enticing 
odds on the Blues. You like the way 
one Blue swings his cista. You want to 
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The Gray Shawlneck leaps into the air, his hackles widespread 
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bet he will stage a comeback. Don’t! 

Don’t bet on a lagging jai alai team. 
It won’t be like having a wager on a 
game thoroughbred coming from be- 
hind in the stretch, running over horses 
to get to the wire first. Remember, these 
players are Latin. Sometimes—all too 
often—they won't fight to the finish 
when the score is strongly against them. 
One will unstrap his cista, toss it down. 
His partner does the same. No more 
tonight, sefors. We will play another 
time. Too bad you made your bets. 

While jai alai has the blessing of 
the leisure classes, cockfighting in the 
Caribbean—like prize fighting in the 
States—makes appeal to those loving 
sports rough and raw. It is the peo- 
ple’s pastime. You see feathered war- 
riors tethered to doorposts as you ride 
through poorer sections of Havana and 
Santiago, Port au Prince and San Juan 

even in the Leeward and Windward 
Isles. And if you think your bird is bet- 
ter than this Red Cavalier, well, sefior 
or m’sieu... 

Outside the cities—it would be across 
the railroad tracks back home—are cock- 
pits where you fight your fowl. These 
stadia are twenty feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by tiers of benches filled on 
Sundays and feast days with human be- 
ings howling for blood. For generations 
these fights have been emotional outlets 
for the gambling masses. Only recently 
have they become part of the amuse- 
ment scene for tourists, made so by 
shrewd showmen eager to stage a main 
(a series of fights) at any hour a cruise 
ship drops anchor. 

You will shun these special fights. 
Generally, they are between rheumy 
old birds ready for the graveyard. You 
will go on a Sunday, say to a main ad- 
vertised to the populace. Here you 
push your way to the pitside, where 
barefooted, sombreroed peasants chat- 
ter fight lore till the birds arrive. 

They come! The first two birds, each 
in the arms of his handler. By the pit- 
side is a delicate scale; while hundreds 
watch, each bird is weighed. Yes, they 
feel in—that is, each weighs within two 
ounces of the other. 

“Heel up your cocks!” 

With shears each handler clips sur- 
plus tail and wing feathers, then saws 
off the natural tip of each spur. Over 
the stump he straps an inch-and-a-half 
steel gaff, with its curved and mur- 
derous end. 

The handlers leap into the ring, place 
the birds on the earth, holding them by 
their tails. The fighters strain to get at 
one another. Yes, they are in fighting 
shape. Now they are taken up and held 
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YOU CANT MEASURE THE THINGS THAT MAKE 


WHO? 


Dramatists Stage stars 


Scenarists Opera singers 
Writers Radio stars 


Gag men Dancers 






Directors Models 
Artists Taslela 3 later) 
Musicians 
Designers 
Architects Editors 
Engineers Columnists 
Costumers Educators 
Stylists Scientists 
Sculptors Royalty 
Cartoonists 
Photographers Sportsmen 
Movie actors 


WHAT? 


Swimming in a desert 

Golf by the ocean 

Summer sports in winter 
Winter mountain sports 
Famed yacht races 

Movie stars at polo 

East-West football 

A $100,000 horse race 
International tennis 

World champs at golf 

Sneak previews 

World premieres 

Symphonies 

Theatres 

Night clubs 

Famous orchestras 

National network broadcasts 
Movie stars’ favorite cafes 
Movie ‘locations 

Exotic flowers. Semi-tropic fruit 
Tournament of Roses 

Miles of desert wild flowers 
Death Valley—Lowest U. S. point 
Mt. Whitney—Highest U. S. point 
200 miles of seashore 

Pacific's busiest harbor 

L. A. County's novel industries 
Ripe oranges ready to pick 
Outdoor fruit stands 

Mexican Olvera Street 

Old Missions 

Ranchos of the Old West 
Forty-niner ghost towns 

The planetarium 

World's largest telescope 
Tropical birds 

Flying fish 

Submarine gardens 


WHERE? 


The seashore 

Tropic Isles 

Desert Oases 
Mountain retreats 
Foreign settlements 
Oil towns 

Mining towns 

Resort towns 

Nearby Old Mexico 
Los Angeles, Pasadena 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills 
Pomona, Glendale 


Long Beach, Santa Monica 


Scores of others in Los 
Angeles County and its neighbors 


WHEN? 


All winter All fall 
All summer All day 
All night 


RIGHT NOW! 


All spring 


Orchestra leaders 
Symphony directors 


Society leaders 


Famous aviators 


Gorter 


BUT WHAT A VACATION YOU 
CAN HAVE DO/VG THEM! 
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Wuart makes Southern California fun to 
visit isn’t just interesting people doing in 
teresting things. It’s where they do them, 
and when, and how, and why...plus the 
languorous sun, lazy Pacific, whiffs of 
orange blossoms, snowy peaks, movie 
studios, the excitement of Santa Anita, the 
desert’s mystery... 

It’s easy to put yourself in the midst of 
it all—in fact, even from New York, just 
overnight by plane; 2% to 3 days by train, 
5 to 7 by auto or bus, 2 weeks via Pana- 


ma. And vacation costs here average 22.8% 


under those of 20 leading U. S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page ¢ ficial Guide Book tells 


what to see and do, how to get here, time 
required, itemized costs, plus over 100 
photographs, maps, etc... . facts available 
only through this non-profit community 
organization, Sent FREE by return mail. 


When you arrive, visit our new Official 
Information Bureau, 505 West 6th St., Los 
Angeles, for exp rt he Ip In enjoying every- 


thing here. Free, of course. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited. 


a | a 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 12-L, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also send free 
routing by 0 auto, O rail, O plane, O bus, O steam 
ship. Also send free booklets about counties checked 


O Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, O San Bernardino 
O Ventura, O Kern. 


Vame 


Street 


Caty 


State 


Send me free book with complete details (including 


O Los Angeles, 0 Orange, 0 Riverside, 0 Santa Barbara, 














Sunshine Quest 


Find Health and 
Recreation in El Paso* 


@ Years ago they came in cov- 
ered wagons seeking gold 

today it’s golden winter sunshine, 
and they're finding it in lavish 
profusion—and with it daily golf, 
riding, polo, tennis, and other 
sports; new sights for snow-weary 
eyes: Carlsbad Caverns Nation- 
al Park, White Sands National 
Monument, the Rio Grande, Old 
Mexico —all at El Paso’s door- 
step! Join the throng this winter 
—come to El Paso’s Sunshine! 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room 11 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Bookl 
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SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 
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within a foot’s distance. They peck vi- 
ciously, then the referee calls, “Pit your 
birds!” 

Each bird is dropped to earth, the 
handlers leap over the rail. The Red 
Cavalier, his crimson feathers sparkling 
in the sunlight, runs forward. The Gray 
Shawlneck—his eyes flashing venom— 
shuffles, estimates his distance, leaps 
into the air, his hackles widespread, 
gaffs gleaming like miniature bayonets. 

The Red ducks, wheels, throws up 
dust, turns on the Gray, now landing 
at the far side of the pit. The Gray 
makes an about-face. Again they face 
each other, but a score of feet apart. 
For an instant they shuffle. The Gray 
leaps forward, the Red advances, jumps 
into the air, pulls in his head, and with 
both feet drawn back whirrs over the 
Gray. Again you see the flash of steel 
spurs. The Gray rolls over as the Red 
lands on the other side, rolls over, 
leaps to his feet, turns, faces the Red. 

“Senor! I give you three to one that 
the Gray is beaten!” A native pounds 
your back and offers these enticing 
odds. The Gray was knocked down— 
got up—is carrying the fight to the Red. 
You like to see a fighter get up and un- 
leash his finger 
money. . . . Don’t make the bet! 


wallops—you your 
Your eyes may not be trained to see 
the fine points of this sport. The native’s 
are. As the Red whirred over the Gray, 
he saw those murderous spurs uncoil 
with tremendous 
lightning thrusts into the Gray’s body. 
Now the Gray is wobbling .. . the 
Red leaps straight at him... both 
feet shoot forward like needle-pointed 
pistons . . . the Gray is down, is roll- 
ing over . . . the Red is on top of him, 
savagely jabbing into his breast 
the Gray’s head flops against the earth 
-he is still. The Red jabs a spur into 
the prone body once more, steps up on 
him, raise his beak, crows lustily. 


force, pierce with 


Down in Jamaica you find no jai alai, 
no cockfighting, for the island is more 
British than a Trollope novel. But if 


you wish daring, native sport, journey | 


by motor to Whitehall in midwest Ja- 
maica, a hundred miles from Kingston. 
Then follow a narrow red trail which 
winds into the Land of Look Behind. 
(It is so marked on large-scale maps. ) 


| Trail’s end is at a string of wattle huts 


necklaced around a bald mountain. 


This is Accompong, Kingdom of the 


Maroons, where wild-boar hunting’ is 


prime sport. 

These Maroons are descendants of 
African slaves who fled their Spanish 
masters, and mated with Indian na- 


tives. Later, giving much trouble to | 








To countless thousands Miami 
Beach is an Arabian Nights 
island created solely for va- 
cation enjoyment—providing 
more varied fun and enter- 
tainment around the clock 
than any other corner of the 
map. To other thousands 
Miami Beach means even 
more. They have discovered 
that the bright-lighted pag- 
eant of playground Miami 
Beach, is a background for 
gracious home life, with more 
of all life’s good things —a 
city enriched by the ideas and 
requirements of interesting, 
progressive people from all 
over the world. 


> MINT HEA 


*Your SUNSHINE QUOTA of winter 
health and happiness. Within com- 
muting distance of northern centers, a 
winter average temperature of 69.6°. 
WRITE to the Miami Beach Chamber 
of Commerce, Miami Beach, Florida, 
for hotel and apartment rates and 
illustrated Booklet S-1. 
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GALA NIGHT FESTIVAL on 
the EUROPA, one phase of 
the richly varied life on the 
Lloyd swift expresses 
BREMEN . . EUROPA sailing 
midnighis from New York 
Midtown piers; Morning 
arrivals at Cherbourg 
Southampton, Bremen 





TTIOKOLIGH NESS 
... ot S0tantic Crossings — 


A strange way to caption a festive shipboard scene? Not at all. Midnight Sailings from New York 











Genuine happiness, unforced, unsimulated, can come only from Morning Arrivals at 
CHERBOURG, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN 


THE LLOYD SWIFT EXPRESSES 


on shipboard . ... . . Thus the thoroughness on Hapag-Lloyd Bremen ° . a Europa 


ships: Extreme care in the selection, schooling, training of IN. SPRING ADDING 
' 9 summer” <COlumbus = B22.N5 


the rightness of a thousand minute details in living. Especially so 


all stewards; In preparation and serving of food, and, of ——_ 
IRELAND « ENGLAND « FRANCE «+ GERMANY 


course, in scientific navigation. Yes, even the regularity of A Selling Grory Wednceday Midnight 
of a Hapag “ Famous Four” Express: 
c f ase and comfort of those t ling for busi ° New York 
are-free eas mfor se travelin usiness or 
Deutschland - Hansa + Hamburg 


vacation whether in Cabin Class, Tourist Class or Third Class. 


sailings, the punctuality of arrivals contribute mightily to the 


Leisurely at Low Rates 


MM. 5. St. Louis, narac .. . uovo §. §. Berlin 








Sailing Schedules, Reservations from Your Local Travel Agent, 
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AMERICA’S 
SUNNIEST 
WINTER RESORTS 





| daily reads Shakespeare, will 


Everything on your list of 
favorite things to do and 
see on a Winter vacation is 
found under the healthful 
sun of the scenic South- 
west. If you want some 
suggestions—send the cou- 
pon. Go Rock Island the 
direct, low-altitude route. 


Low winter fares heighten 
the pleasure of the All- 
Pullman Golden State 
Limited, the fine Apache 
and the Luxury- Economy 
Californian—all daily 
from Chicago. Morning 
and evening departures 
—morning and evening 
arrivals. Through sleepers 
from Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, St. Louis—and from 
Memphis by car to car 
change—on the Golden 
State. Excellent connec- 
tions for other trains. 


W. J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, II. 


Please send literature descriptive of Arizona and 
California with complete travel information. 





British settlers, they were granted this 
mountain fastness tax-free, on condition 
they behave and govern themselves. 
They have done both for a century. 

A conquistador, Don Alonzo Enriquez 


de Guzman, wrote of finding here a 
breed of wild boar, . somewhat 
smaller than those in Castile, having 


navels on their backs. I say this because 
I have seen them; for I shall tell no lies, 
because I must give an account to God 
of what you may here read.” 
These mountain boars now are nor- 
mal, but ferocious, and have the habit 
of ravaging outlying crops at night. The 
Maroons wage constant warfare against 
them, making dangerous sport of a de- 
measure. Colonel Henry A. | 
a black Maroon chieftain who | 


welcome 


fensive 


Rowe, 


you when you come lusting for combat 
with these beasts. 

It wouldn’t be a Maroon boar hunt 
without the Maroon army, so the entire | 


garrison (about twenty barefoot men) 
will sally forth with you, armed with | 
ancient firing pieces. (You will carry a | 
modern shotgun. ) 

You will leave before dawn, having | 
as an objective Broadleaf Water, a 


mountain spring about twenty miles dis- 
tant by jungle trail. 
When the dogs start baying, you are 


all eagerness for the kill, but your 
guides know their pigs. A hillside clear- 
ing lies ahead—you wish to push | 


through. But you are stopped in a | 
clump of undergrowth. “Wait here,” 
the Chief says succinctly. 

So you take your gun and stand at 
the clearing’s edge. 

“Look!” 

A black hand points across the open- 
ing. You see a growth of saplings—they 
are shaking crazily, as though a drunk- 
en man were barging through. It is the 
boar. You glimpse his grayish-black 
body as he leaps a fallen trunk, dives 
into tall grass. He has scented your 
party and is looking for trouble. You 
see his back as he plunges through the 
grass—he is rushing toward you. 





For a split second you are fascinated 
by the fierceness of his rush, the power 
in those short legs throwing the huge 


body forward. A Maroon shouts: 
‘“Shoot—shoot!” 
You take aim. Fire. 
The beast leaps upward, emits a 


mighty snort, now plunges wildly at you 
—as though blinded. You fire again. The 
boar staggers to his knees, squeals ter- 
ribly, then stumbles and rolls over with- | 
in a few yards of you. He kicks once— | 
twice—and is still. | 
Perhaps another boar is raised and | 
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convert your expense money 
Mellon Travelers Cheques. It is tt 
ideal way of carrying t l fu 
They can qui i 
cash or usec 1 payment « 
any item of travel expense. Ask 


them at your bank. 
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queries and per- 
plexities to the 
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140,000 PERSONS 


... men and women, die annually of cancer. Yet 
cancer, if discovered in time, can be cured . 
Purchase the label shown above, place it on your 
Christmas packages, and join one of the great- 
est crusades of our times: the fight against ig- 
norance and fear of cancer. Help spread our 
message by doing your part... 


FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. send $1.00 to 


New York City Cancer Committee, 165 East 91st 
Street, for ten labels and 1 year’s subscription to 
the new publication, ““The Quarterly Review.”” 
If you live outside the city, write to New York 
State Cancer Committee, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
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ALL SPRUCED UP 
for a 
Merry Christmas 
At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall you'll 


meet friendly people amid seaside 





surroundings and the familiar joys 
of Christmas. Stockings for the 
youngsters. Carols. Your own 
family feast. Stay for the climax, 
a grand New Year's Eve Party. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC 





CITY 








Head South to ‘the Sun- 
shine City" for the grand- 








est, most complete winter 






vacation you ever knew. 
Every conceivable sport, 
amusement and recrea- 
tion. Nothing has been 
left undone in planning 
a complete program for 
your entertainment. For 
new picture book write 
M. S. Neal, Sec., Cham- 
ber Commerce, St. 


Petersburg. 
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shot soon afterward. And if a_ third, 


then your hunt is a great success. After | 


the game is cleaned, the feet of each 
boar are tied over a sapling especially 
cut, then swung between two men, and 
the homeward march begins. 

By and by you reach the wattle huts 
of Accompong. Almost a thousand peo- 
ple (the entire kingdom) are on the 
mountaintop, waiting to acclaim you. 
Gentle folk in Port Antonio and Span- 
ish Town, Montego Bay and Falmouth 
will be discussing over high tea the acts 
of Edward the Abdicator. But here in 
Accompong, as the moon rides high, 
you will dance the Boar’s Head Dance, 
and Maroon damsels_ will 
drinks from gourd dippers to the mes- 
meric rhythm of drum beats. 

Of course, if jai alai, cockfighting, 
and boar hunting are too strenuous, you 


serve rum 


may always play a vigorous game of | 
ping-pong on the club veranda. But if | 
you go down the pirate trail, why not 
have a taste of the ancient sports? 











Candy and flowers are all very well 
when she boards a plane, or sails away 
from bleak northern shores, but for him 
such things will never do. Then, how 
about a hamper of his favorite wines 
and liquors, colorfully packed with an 
amusing miniature small | 
streamlined train, or a tiny plane, as | 
the occasion demands? 

The Sherry Wine and Spirits Com- 
pany have originated just such baskets. 
In the hamper sketched, there’s Gordon | 
Bleu Cognac, a bottle of Vat 69 Liqueur 
Scotch, Park & Tilford’s Private Stock 
Rye, and a bottle of Harvey’s famous 
Bristol Cream Sherry, $20.75. A smaller 
hamper (just as attractively packed) | 
stocks Dry Monople Champagne—a sure 
cure for mal de mer, they say—Martell’s 
Three Star Brandy, and Harvey’s Shoot- 
ing Sherry, $12.75. Baskets may be made 
up in any combination you wish, at 
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Here’s a real “double fea- 
ture” in scenic attractions 
via Union Pacific. Califor- 
nia, land of colorful beauty 
and delightful climate 


AND 





with beautiful Lake Mead. 
One of the most spectacular 
sights in America. A con- 
venient side-trip en route 
to or from California. 


FAST, COMFORTABLE 
TRAIN SERVICE 
The Union Pacific fleet of 
fast air-conditioned Stream 
liners and steam - powered 
trains...including the 
famous CHALLENGERS... 
will take you swiftly, safely 
and comfortably from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific Coast. 
For enjoyable travel, go 

by train! 







For information apply t 
W. S. BASINGER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room $70, Union Pacific R. R. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
























For exceptional convenience, 
courteous service ond reasonable 
rates, choose the Hotel Philodelphian 






Enjoy its cheerful, oiry rooms; cir-condi 
tioned restaurants and lounge and its 
location away from street noises within a 


Je tothe heart of the business 
Special attention to convention 


five minutes’ + 
district 
groups and bonquet parties 


600 ROOMS 125% up 


PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HOTEL 


DANIEL CRAWFORD in., 


Seth AND CHEBTNGT BTmEETS 


Meneger 
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Venes Romancel\ 
Recreation and 

Rhythm on the / 
Range i 


\ 
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adventure and glamour galore. 
This warm, dry Valley of the Sun is @ 

a land where you can still exult in the 
thrills of frontier-day life, but with all the 
—) | Sead comforts of home... a land where 
the Three R's mean Recreation, Relaxation, 
Romance. Canter over enchanted mesas to 
the tune of creaking saddle leather . . . revel 
&x JR. in chuck-wagon dinners ‘round an open camp-fire 
under stars as large and twinkly as the Kohinoor diamond 
. take pack trips into deep-canyoned mountains far 

. feel your blood tingle at the soft 





from civilization . . 
strumming of a guitar as the songs of the range come to 
life. You can play golf, tennis or polo, too, under the 
bluest of turquoise skies. And when you feel a yearning 
for relaxation, sun-laze the time away in palm-lined patios, 
or gather with smart crowds at fashionable hotels and in- 
timate dine-and-dance places. Phoenix, and the nearby 
Valley towns, offer apartments, bungalows, hotels, dude 

ranches, and desert inns 







7 '\ to fit your travel budget. 

‘ ‘di ‘ a ‘Go western’ this winter 

. & ‘fi for the most adventur- 

fe | [4 __ous, most fascinating va- 
an” ie ean 

fi \} '..cation of your life! 
ot fam Winter Rates now in effect 
\ f\! on Transcontinental Lines. 


ae ¢ 


IPhoenj 


Valley of the Sun Club 


702 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 





Please send new free illustrated literature and booklets 


Name __ — . — 
Address 
—_ 
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| prices that commence as low as $6.75 
Park & Tilford’s Cocktail Baskets are 
another first-rate idea. There’s no liquor 
in them, but there’s everything else that 
companions it. The de luxe basket boasts 
a full-size shaker, a 


combination bar 


| spoon, jigger, and bottle opener; recipes | 


by Oscar of the Waldorf; fresh lemons, 
limes, and oranges; bitters, 
cube sugar, 
mint cherries, and pitted olives. 


grenadine, 
maraschino cherries, green- 


Appe- 


tizers range from paté de foie gras to 


| jars of lobster paste and deviled ham, as 

well as such favorites as smoked-turkey 
paste, Norwegian  bristlings, caviar, 
salted nuts, $15. 
elaborate baskets on the same idea be- 
gin at $7.50 


pretzels, ete., Less 


* 

Quite new in leathers is a Viennese 
pigskin dyed a warm, rich 
brown, like the gingerbread men one 
sees in confectioners’ the 
Continent. The uniqueness of the color, 
and its adaptability to costumes of va- 
rious hues, as well as black, make it an 
excellent choice in gifts for the traveler. 
Mark Cross has the first 
pigskin ever brought to America. The 
bag sketched has not only unusual dis- 
tinction of design, thoroughly 
practical for travel. In the curve of the 
top lies a concealed handle—not a floppy 


reddish- 


windows on 


gingerbread 


but is 
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one, but a leather-covered handle built 
on flexible steel which keeps it flatly 
hidden when not wanted, 
|spring up for use. Open the bag, and 
| you'll find a gusseted zipper pocket, an- 
lother of the envelope type for jewels, 
and a convenient open one for hastily 
accumulated papers. Change purse and 
stitched in 
and_there’s 


| leather-covered mirror are 
white like the itself, 
plenty of room besides for all those 
things that pile up willy-nilly in hand- 


bag 


bags. The square vanity and the gloves 


yet ready to | 
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Flowers and Palms... 
green lawns and sun- 
shine... lazy days in 
gorgeous Balboa Park, 
on the bay or at the 
golf courses. . . that's 
the San Diego that 
awaits you any time 
from now on when 


you want to come, 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address Room 14-D 
San Diego - California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 


on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! j 
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STANDS READY 





Particularly at Christmas- 
time, The Salvation Army 
endeavors to give that “‘little 
more’ which makes the 
difference in the celebration 
of the festive season. Last 
Christmas 557,053 dinners 
were given to needy poor, 
and in addition 299,536 
children were made happy 
with toys and warm clothing. 


REMEMBER 


The Salvation Army in your 
Christmas benevolences and 


REMEMBER 


The Salvation Army in 
your will. 





Make Checks Payable to 
The Salvation Army and 
Send to 
COMMISSIONER 
EDWARD Jj. PARKER 
National Secretary 
122 West 14th Street, 
New York City 
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of matching leather, and similarly 


are 

stitched. Bag, $38.50; gloves, $3.95; 
vanity case, $5. . Bill folds, ciga- 
rette cases, key rings, passport Cases, us 
well as luggage, may all had in this 
same leather. . The key rings make 
a very amusing little gift, with their 


sturdy leather ends ornamented by col- 


ored animals in relief. There’s room 
enough too, on the reverse side of these 
leather squares or disks, to have the 


owner’s name stamped, and some such 
all-purpose address as the American 
Express. Key rings begin at $1. . In 
men’s things you'll find almost anything 
you can think of that’s appropriate in 





and 


comb 


beginning with a 


a gingerbread pig case at 


leather, 
steel file 
$1.25 
For the traveler intent upon watching 
his weight, there is a featherweight 
scale, neatly made to fit into a zipper 
leather case. With cowhide case, $11.50 


Another Mark Cross idea 


Parfum Charbert h: we made charm- 
ing capital of the bon-voyage-hampcr 
idea. Panniers holding perfume, eau de 
cologne, and a drumstick lipstick may | 
be had in the four outstanding Chabert | 
scents— Of Thee I Gardenia, | 
Drumbeat, and Carnation. De Luxe size | 
sketched, $27.50; the small pannier, just 
as attractively done up, $5. 

A silver thimble-size cowbell is Eliza- | 
beth Hawes’ latest contribution to travel 


Sing, 


ease. It is guaranteed to catch the ear 
of the most preoccupied waiter, and 

said to work equally well under all con- 
tingencies of language. $3.50. . . . Lenci 
has designed a romantic picture frame, 
perfect for the young thing who must | 
It’s a window in a| 


shutter 


travel from her love. 
gabled 
(and the shutters work 


peasant cottage; each 
bears a single 
heart design, while on the sill stands a 
row of delightfully colored tiny flower 
At Saks Fifth Avenue, $2.95. . . 

For the miniature-camera fan, Zeiss has 
a new inexpensive magnifier, the Viso- 
lett. Just the thing for making objects 
in small prints stand out in relief, $2 
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TATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP MANAG E- 
WENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIL ED B 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
1912, AND MARCH 8, 19 
of SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for Oct. Ist, 1937 


State of NEW YORK, County of NEW YORK 
Before me, a NOTARY PUBLIK 
and ecunty aforesaid, personally 
LOGAN, who, having been duly 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
LISHER of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINI 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge an 
a true statement of the ownership manageme 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown In the 
above caption, required by the Act of Augusc 24, 1912 


*, in and for the State 
appeared HARLAN 
sworn according to 

EDITOR-PUb- 

and that 

t bell ef, 





as amended by the Act of March 3, 193%, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Re ulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are 
PUBLISHER: Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave 
New York, N. ¥ 


Eeprror: Harlan Logan, 597 Fifth Ave New York, 
N. ¥ 





MANAGING Fprror: Jo Chamberlin, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York ‘ 
LUSINESS MANAGER Harlan Logan, 5097 Fifth Ave 
New York, Y 

2 rhat the owner | If owned by a cor or 
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ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 


holders owning or holding one per cent or m« 
amount of stock If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
or other 1 


given. If owned by a firm, compar 
corporated concern, its name and address as well as 
those of each individual member, must be giver 
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Wines, Spirits, and Good Living 
G. SELMER FOUGNER 


F any evidence is required of the in- 

terest in good living which is sweep- 
ing the country, a glance at the mail re- 
ceived by this department since its first 
appearance in the September issue will 
quickly supply the answer. 

The magazine had hardly been on the 
newsstands a week when questions began 
to flow in, regarding special menus for 
festive occasions, advice in the selec- 
tion of wines and other beverages, and 
recipes for mixed drinks of many types. 

Some of our readers are quite impa- 
tient and want to receive by return 
mail all of the recipes to which casual 
reference was made in our first article, 
despite the announcement made at the 
time that these recipes would appear in 
due course in the magazine. 

There is, in particular, a gentleman 
in Augusta, Georgia, who is highly in- 
dignant because he has not yet received 
a recipe for sauerkraut cooked in the 
Alsatian style. Unfortunately, the busi- 
ness of sending out individual copies of 
recipes scheduled to appear eventually 
in this department would reach alto- 
ecther too vast proportions were we to 
attempt it. However, before we get at 
the real concern of the moment—that is, 
new suggestions for Christmastide fes- 
tivities—let us appease our Georgia 
friend’s wrath and thank him for his 
interest by presenting right here and 
now the sauerkraut recipe which, inci- 
dentally, has been requested by several 
other readers. 

Here, then, is the best method of 
preparing sauerkraut ever to come to 
our attention. This is the manner in 
which it was cooked at a luncheon given 
in our honor in April of this year by 
Frederick Boeckel, President of the Syn- 
dicate of Alsatian Winegrowers, at his 
home in Mittelbergheim, amid the vine- 
clad hills surrounding the city of Stras- 


bourg. 


g2 





There were several other courses, not 
omitting the paté de foie gras for which 
Strasbourg is universally famous. But 
the main dish was the sauerkraut, served 
in a huge dish surrounded with thin 
slices of ham, pork, and Strasbourg 
sausages. 

Your true Alsatian wants no store- 
bought sauerkraut. He makes it himself 
in the fall and nurses it along for weeks 
before it is ready to be served. This is 
a refinement which we cannot seek to 
emulate, and it is advisable, therefore, 
after you have purchased your sauer- 
kraut, to set it to soak in cold water for 
a few hours, after which it should be 
drained and all of the water pressed out. 

When the time comes to prepare the 
dish, season your kraut with salt and 


pepper and braise it over a slow fire in 
a pan lined with slices of bacon. Now 
add a small bunch of aromatic herbs 
made up of 8/10 of an ounce of parsley 
stalks and roots, 1/10 of an ounce of 
bay leaves, and 1/10 of an ounce of 
thyme all well tied together. Having 
placed this in the midst of your sauer- 
kraut, add 3 carrots cut in quarters, 3 
medium-sized onions each stuffed with 
a clove, 3 ounces of juniper berries, and 
Y, ounce of peppercorns enclosed in 
a small canvas bag. Finally, add 6 ounces 
of goose drippings, or lard, and one 
pound of pork, which should be with- 
drawn after one hour’s cooking. 

At this stage moisten, enough to cover 
the kraut, with a small quantity of 
broth, preferably chicken; top it all 
with slices of bacon, and then cook in 
the oven for five hours with the lid on. 

At the time of serving, withdraw the 
carrots, onions, juniper berries, and 
peppercorns. Drain well and serve on 
dish surrounded with ham, pork, and 
sausages. 

Next in importance in the ScripNeR 
mail is the old question in regard to the 
propriety and advisability of serving, 
before a good dinner, a cocktail made 
with potent spirits—gin, whiskey, o1 
rum—as a base. A definite statement is 
wanted as to whether or not one of 
these potent cocktails will spoil the ap- 
petite, and in that case do we recom- 
mend sherry? 

The answer is: No, we do not— 
meaning by that, we do not recommend 
sherry as a substitute for the great 
American cocktail. 

Sherry is a magnificent wine and for 
years we have prided ourselves on our 
ability to appreciate it. We are particu- 
larly partial to sherry; before the meal, 
after a meal, and at any other hour of 
the day. But fond of it as we are, our 
partiality does not reach the point 
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Teacher's is the Scotch any man’s glad ate AE RS sa 
to get... men talk about Teacher’s taste. They De p é, 
e- 4 
‘ty, 
Seo | 


praise its full, rich body and the mildness that 
gives it smooth balance. So turn to Teacher’s 


at holiday time. It’s the friendly thing to do. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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OLD FASH, 
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\ and a gallant bowl of Egg Nog, {} 
‘ based on this time-honored } 
NS iy} 
:) formula: Re 

\ 1 doz. eggs, 2 qts. rich milk, 1 bottle § 
ig MYERS'S Jamaica Rum, sugar and grated 
ke nutmeg. Separate egg whites and yolks. % 

. Beat whites, add 1 cup sugar, stirring thor i 
% oughly. Beat yolks, add milk, stir in RUM i" 

$ and slowly pour egg whites into the bowl, | 

, Stirring slowly. Sprinkle grated nutmeg on | 

t top. Place in ice box to chill 
. Recipe for 12 people 


« MYERS’S RUM: 
| Planters’ Punch” BRAND _°+,, 
}' 100% FINE OLD JAMAICA 97 PROOF , 





For free booklet of over 60 cheery rum We 

recipes write to , 
. R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 
AV Agents { 
>», Dept. SR-6, 57 Laight St, N. Y. C. 








SCRIBNER’S SUGGESTS 


...that you write to G. Selmer Fougner 
for assistance in planning a simple or elab- 
orate dinner ... anew drink... an un- 
usual salad... an after-theater supper. 

Mr. Fougner, conductor of the depart- 
ment “‘Wines, Spirits and Good Living,” 
is particularly interested in being of assist- 
ance to men who like to entertain and 
who take pride in their table. Recipes and 
dishes from all corners of the world are his 
specialty. If you would make your party 
or dinner an extraordinary occasion, drop 
a line to 


G. SELMER FOUGNER 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Mr. Fougner Recommends: 





FRUIT 


CHRISTMAS CAKE 


Recipe supplied by Joseph Donon, one 
of the best-known chefs in America. 


VY, pound salt pork, chopped fine 


Vy, pound seeded raisins 
Vy, cup brown sugar 
Vy cup molasses 
Vf, teaspoon soda 
VY pound currants 
Vy pound figs, chopped fine 
2 ounces citron, chopped fine 
V4 cup brandy 
14 cups flour, well browned 

Reserve some flour to dredge fruit, 
put remainder in shallow pan and brown 
in oven, being careful not to let it burn; 
then let it get cool. 

Put pork through chopper, dredge 


| fruits with flour, and mix browned flour 





with soda. Mix sugar, pork, molasses, 
and brandy together; add flour and 
fruit last, stirring slowly. 


Bake in a buttered deep dish in a 

moderate oven. 
Turn it out on a platter, pour over 
it some hot brandy, light and let burn. 
THE PENDENNIS CLUB 


(The best of all Christmas eggnogs.) 


To yolks of 18 eggs use 3 pints of the 
best Bourbon whiskey—3 quarts of heavy 
cream and about 12 pints of granu- 
lated sugar with a grating of nutmeg. 

First, if the eggnog is to be served at 
four or a little later, put the whiskey 
and sugar together at nine in the morn- 
ing, and let it stand for three hours. 

Have ready the yolks beaten to a 
light froth, drop the eggs a little at a 
time, stirring constantly to keep from 
curdling—when it is perfectly smooth, 
cover the bowl again and let stand for 
two and one-half hours (this cooks the 
eggs thoroughly). 

Have ready the cream, whipped well, 
and add it to the whiskey and egg. Pack 
the bowl in ice for an hour or more and 
it is ready to serve. 

Never use the whites of the eggs. The 
mixing is the main thing—if not strong 
enough, you can add more whiskey 
after it is mixed. 

The above will serve between thirt) 
and forty persons. 











where we concede to sherry any greater 
appetite-promoting qualities than those 
of a good cocktail. 

Too many cocktails will, beyond a 
doubt, wreak havoc with the prospective 
diner’s ability to appreciate and enjoy 
the food to follow. But so will too many 
glasses of sherry. 

Mind you, we said a “good cocktail!” 
For among the three thousand-odd cock- 
tails for which recipes have been launch- 
ed since repeal, there are, to our way of 
thinking, less than twenty-five which 
may be termed good cocktails, and less 
than ten which may be considered stim- 
ulating appetizers. But there are bad 
sherries too. 

But enough of all this. In a later in- 
stallment of this series, we shall discuss 
in greater detail the American cocktail. 

The year-end holiday season is at 
hand and all of our remaining space 
must be devoted to timely recipes for 
filling the flowing bow] at the approach- 
ing Christmastide. Of and 
bowls suitable to these festive occasions 


punches 


we hold recipes galore, but the best of 
all is a Christmas Bowl, the recipe for 
which was given to us some time ago by 


a good friend, Kendall Banning. He 
tells us that it came down to him from 
his mother who, in turn, received it 
from her parents. 

The happy incident of its conception 
by Calvin Banning, Esquire, of Pleasant 
Valley, Connecticut, sometime Colonel 
of the Continental Army, together with 
the recipe for its compounding, is pre- 
sented here as transcribed by his great- 
great-grandson, Kendall Banning. 

On the 


squire, in the course of his journeyings 


one memorable occasion 
in France, was overtaken by a storm of 
most unusual that 
throughout the Valley of the Guiers 
Mort, in December of the year 1781. 
By dint of persuasion, administered in 
the form of lusty quaffs from his own 
flask, the squire prevailed upon the 
coachman to urge forward his horses to 
the historic monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, within whose ancient walls 
the party planned a lodging for the 
night, but where the inclemency of the 
weather ordained they were to be hap- 
pily ensconced for nigh unto a fortnight. 

There was the squire made welcome 
by the good brothers of the Carthusian 
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order, who, coming Yuletide, bade their 
guest prepare a toddy with which fit- 
tingly to toast the season in the great 
hall, where the ceremony had been ob- 
served for some seven centuries. Where- 
upon, the squire, as was his wont at 
Fairfield Manor, compounded his fa- 
mous Christmas Bowl, a manner of 
punch, whereto he added, in honor to 
his hosts, a most strange and delectable 
liqueur, which the good monks them- 
selves had made after a secret process 
for many years. So fragrant was the 
taste of this precious fluid which is dis- 
tilled from the flowers and herbs of the 
fields, and so luscious the champagne 
to which it was added as a flavor, that 
the resultant compound was, as_ the 
venerable Brother Hoggson observed, 
“a veritable nectar in which is concen- 
trated the aroma of the blossoms of 
spring and the laughter of the peasant 
maids of France.” 

So delectable was this festal cup that 
each year thereafter, in token of esteem, 
the brothers sent to the squire a goodly 
flagon of their product, a taste of which 
was ever after added to the Christmas 
Bowl with which the squire regaled his 
friends to lure back again the beauty 
and the happiness of youth. 


CHRISTMAS BOWL 


Into a large bowl place the slices of 
one orange and of one lemon. Upon this 
fruit, pour a small wine glass of a rich, 
golden liqueur known as Chartreuse, 
and over this throw a handful of sugar 
—more or less, to please the taste. 

Then put the bowl in a cool place 
till these ingredients become well min- 
gled, perhaps in the course of an hour. 

Then, over this sweetening, pour a 
quart of good red claret, and still an- 
other quart of champagne, the bottle of 
which should be opened at the last mo- 
ment in order to retain, so long as may 
be, the sparkle and the aroma that 
make this wine so justly famous. 

And, at the last, place in the center 
of the bowl a large cake of ice, in order 
that the punch may be chilled and kept 
cold and refreshing to the palate. 

This quantity should serve the needs 
of four wise people, although if the 
evening be long, this bowl may be con- 
sumed by three without cause for dis- 
tress, so harmoniously are the ingredi- 


ents blended. 


THE ARCHBISHOP 


Of all cups, those having wine for 
their basis require the greatest care in 
their preparation. The following recipe, 
tried out on a wintry night of the Christ- 
mas week in faraway Norway, proved 
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particularly delightful. Seated before a 
huge fireplace in which six-foot logs, 
standing upright, were burning, the 
guests were served a marvelous concoc- 
tion called, The Archbishop. 

Take a good-sized orange, stick it full 
of cloves and roast it before the fire, o1 
in a warm oven. When the orange has 
acquired a good brown color, cut it into 
quarters and take out the pips. Then 
put it into a saucepan and pour over it 
a bottle of claret. Add sugar to taste; 
let it simmer for fifteen minutes and 
then strain and serve, piping hot. 


THE FLAMING BOWL 


If it be true that wine cups “im- 
prove social intercourse, found friend- 
ships, and represent the symbol of true 
brotherhood,” the Flaming Bowl, for 
which the recipe follows, might well 
have prompted that saying. The mem- 
ory still lingers of a New Year’s Eve 


party in a country home in England | 


where it was served, never to be for- 
gotten. 

Brew one quart of strong tea; strain 
carefully and pour into an earthen o1 
heatproof bowl. Add two bottles of red 
wine and the juice of one lemon and 
one orange, and heat thoroughly. 

Now place the bowl on a serving 
board and wreathe it with pine, mistle- 
toe, and holly. Two small iron bars 
in the absence of which plain pokers o1 
a pair of fire tongs will do—are laid 
across the top of the bowl to support a 
large two-pound loaf of sugar. 

Soak the sugar with old Jamaica 
rum, set it afire, and carry the bowl, all 
aflame, to the festive table. The re- 
mainder of the bottle of rum should 


now be poured slowly over the melting | 


sugar. The alcohol fades away in the 
blue flame; and amid a great glow of 
inward and outward cheer you may: 

Drink of this cup—you'll find there’s a 


spell in 
Its every drop *gainst the ills of mor- 
tality 





Mr. Fougner, well-known authority on 
foods, wines, and liquors, will be happ) 
to offer suggestions in the planning of 
dinners, partic s, and Spec ial occasions. 
Write him, explaining your needs, in 
care of SCRIBNER’S MaGAZINE, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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enjoy coffee and 
conversation with 


NUYENS TRIPLE-SEC 
)) 
‘, f 
| > 


You will find Nuyens Triple-Sec 
a fine liqueur which serves the 
twofold pleasure of ending a 
perfect dinner and commencing 
a delightful conversation. And 
you'll find the rare, orange-dry 
flavor of Nuyens Triple-Sec 
excellent for cocktails. 


NUYENS FAMOUS LIQUEURS 


Creme De Menthe 
(60 proof ) 
Creme De Cacao 
(60 proof ) 
Apricot Liqueur 

(64 proof) 












80 proof 











Uriple See 
Canada Dry ’ 
Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; 
Sole Distributor 
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ORANGES 


Select Oranges of Quality. Fresh from 
our trees. Christmas Gift Box $l. Nice Big 
Basket $2.40. The BEST, the kind Scribner 
readers like. Please order early from 


| The DAVID NICHOLS CO., Rockmart, Georgia 
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Thomas Craven 

will write about 
JOHN STEUART CURRY | 
in the January 


ass Ue of 
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For cocktails, the Town Crier 
—Nu-Whip built on the charger 


idea, a wonder for cream, etc.” 


LUNGING on the assumption that 

Christmas shopping is never done, 
despite the lures the shops have been 
setting this month and more, I’m turn- 
ing over to you, without further rubric, 
all of my shopping notes that this col- 
umn will hold. 

In serving ware, tarnish-proof metals 
decidedly to the fore, in fine, rich fin- 
ishes and really excellent designs, en- 
tirely different from the prosaic things 
turned out in the name of practicabili- 
ty some seasons ago . pre-eminent 
among these are argental, Danish silver, 
and aluminum, all solid metals and not 
plated-ware. 

In aluminum, Russel Wright! again 
scores tops among the new gems 
from this one-man-school-of-design: 
Ramekins (sketched) or pottery 
(for individual oven dishes or for soup) 
with spun-aluminum-and-maple covers 
that become saucers as the serving is set, 
about $1.30 each 


rust 


tureen-type Cas- 
scrole (sketched) for chowder, soups, 


Nore: Shops carrying the articles mentioned in 
this column, and also those illustrated, are listed 
on page 98 under the number-symbol used in the 
text and with the sketches. 





Telephone hideaway (5) Danish silver 


gb 





Glass high hats for nuts, pop- 
corn, or what you will™’—Scotch 
table lighter from abroad“) 


or baked beans, in matching oven-proof 
ware, $3.70 . or, for creamed dishes, 
a shallow casserole with spun-alumi- 
num-and-maple cover with matching 
tray, about $6... . For the little gift 
that must be perfect of its kind, see the 
new jam jar of reed-trimmed, white 
earthenware with spun-aluminum-and- 
maple cover, a great big handle, and a 
spoon long enough never to slip out of 
finger grasp, $2.70... . Quaint, yet mod- 
em as its spun-metal-and-wood cover 
and tray, is a squat little mustard set of 
rust pottery, all for $1.70! 

Quite Scandinavian in design, and 
like hammered silver in finish there’s ar- 
gental,” produced in our own country by 
the Metalcraft Guild . . . an excellent 
gift in this metal, and not likely to be a 
repeater, is the huge fish platter with 
broiling plank (sketched) at $17.50... 
so, also, the handsome turkey-dressing 


By Russel Wright 


Baroque crystal (7 











and enamel 
cigarette cabinet and lighter“ 
Tall tole lamp with glass shade“ 


Ronson’s dureum 


spoon (sketched), really long enough to 
reach the inmost stuffing in the largest 
bird, $4. ... In the same tradition are 
pyrex-lined casseroles and ramekins, sal- 
ad plates, and almost every conceivable 
piece for serving. . . . Simple in line, and 
really quite stunning are two other types 
of fine craft pieces created by the Metal- 
craft Guild: Nordane Bronze,* designed 
by Carl Sorenson, whose method of oxi- 
dizing into this metal is comparable to 
ancient bronze . . . and the other achieve- 
ment is enamel on copper* used on such 
pieces as ash trays, candy boxes, bowls, 
and plates. ... Many of the last are one- 
of-a-kind creations. ... In Danish Silver* 
(made in this country by The Danish 
Silversmith ) ,a number of excellent sthall 
pieces of lovely workmanship and charm- 
ing design. . . . For example, the small 
two-compartment serving dish (sketched 
—just right for salted nuts and mints, or 
as a relish server, $7.50. 

Gifts of unusual character created for 
the home that mirrors fastidious taste: 
In leather, a telephone hideaway’ de- 
signed to look simply like a row of six 
calf-bound books, tooled in gold. A 
touch of the finger opens the case, re- 


Roll scoop (14 
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vealing the telephone resting on its vel- 
vet seat, within walls of deep-hued silk, 
$19.75. . . . From the same artist in 
leather, a House Date Book,*-a sort of 
house and hearth diary. The pages carry 
only the month and number of the day, 
leaving it to the book’s keeper to write 
in the year. Hence each page reveals 
successively, on its lines, the events of 
that month and day, year after year, 
97-75: + 
out of gone-by days—coal boxes® of the 


o- For the fireplace, a new idea 


lecorous mid-eighteen hundreds, with 
their original painted designs faithfully 
restored. All one-of-a-kind pieces, of 
course—as grand to hold Sunday news- 
papers, or for logs, as they are for 
.. Deli- 
winter-bound 


their original use of coal, $65. . 
cate and charming as a 
pool, is the all-crystal baroque tea-bell* 
(sketched), $7.50. . . . For the modern 
fireplace, andirons of chromium and 





The Saladmaster—Birch with 


ga) pain te d acct ssorle eee 


crystal in cylindrical, round, or in flat- 
surfaced designs, with matching fire- 
place tools.’ The set sketched, $10.95 
for the andirons, and the same sum for 
the accessory set. 

Glad tidings for the bar: The Town 
Crier® (sketched), that looks at first 
elance like the old country dinner bell, 
is really a first-rate shaker, strainer and 
all. With ice in, it rings a merry call, 
$10. . . . High hats® of spiral-striped 
glass, a great big one for popcorn or 
potato chips, a midget one for peanuts 
or what you like, $9.50 and $2.75 re- 
spectively (both sketched)... . Slightly 
baudy, but well enough done to be 
amusing, and make gaiety (stag) gayer 
are the “Little Nudist” glasses!” that 
come in a wide variety of decoration, 
and in every beverage size. Better seen 
than described. Highball size, $1 each. 

Out of the Carolina mountains, charm- 
ing hand-fashioned things of wood and 
metal" to endear the giver: A scoop for 
hot rolls, fashioned after the sugar scoops 
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In crystal and chromium 


of early days, in maple and copper with 
93.25. 
. . »« Maple-handled, wrought-iron fire- 


erooved base to prevent steaming, 


place accessories for the Colonial room. 

Hearth Broom, $2.50; Toasting Fork, 
5 

$1.30; Broiling Rod, $1.20... . : A guest 

book bound between polished-wood cov- 
] 


ers bearing a quaint old tavern legend, 
$1... . Miniature bucket (sketched 

filled with Fire-Glo to make radiant the 
Yule Log fire, $2.50... . z \ splint-wood 
basket'* to hang by the fireplace, stocked 
with fifty gayly wrapped packages each 
filled with Fire-Glo, $3.85. ... From the 
Shenandoah Community Workers, mini- 
ature cradles!" fashioned after those that 
rocked the Founding Fathers, filled with 
fifty resinous pine faggots to spice the 
smokiest flames, $3.75. . . . And from 
some unidentified spot where East meets 


West comes a simple roughish fabric 


14 adorned with a huge brown-taf- | 


bag, 


feta bow, and filled with sandalwood | 
chips to bring that final magic aura of 
the Holy East upon the hearth, $5... . | 
Finally a gift from our own Virgin 
Islands—saddle blankets,!° 


these isles—big-looped, shaggy cotton af- 


indigenous to | 


fairs, very smart, very new for mainland 
bath-mats. Dubonnet, yellow, green, and 
natural, $7.50 and up. 

Gadgets everywhere, but here’s the lat- 
est and brightest one that’s bound to 
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Sloane 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 47TH - NEW YORE 





VASHINGTON C SAN 


t FRANCIS 
AND BEVERLY HILLS, 


CALIFORNIA 
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Antique coal box 














THE MODERN “POCKET”-ALBUM 
Beautiful, compact, easy to use, looseleaf, each 
sewn pocket holds 12 prints up to 4” x 6”, 


SENT ON 5 DAY APPROVAL 





Small Library Slide-in back 
No. of Pockets 24 10 to start 
Im. Leather $2.75 $4.00 
Gen. Leather 3.75 6.00 
Ant. Cowhide* 5.00 7.50 
Morocco* 7.50 10.00 





*Lined with silk. 
Complete catalogue on request 


If money is sent with order, initials 
or name stamped in gold FREE. 


MEVI, 228 E. 45 St., New York, Dept. W 
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\Send for free copy of ““P 
m\America’s first smoker's catalog-maga- 
», showing world’s finest assortment 
vipes and tobaccos; also articles by 
Christopher Morley, John Erskine and 
other eminent authors. Write— 
The PIPE AND TOBACCO GUILD, Ltd. 
Dept. 135 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
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BOOKS 
Are Ideal Gifts 


Do your Yuletide shopping the 
easy way—at your bookstore! 


The most formidable Christmas 
list will lose its terrors as you 
find your answer to every gift 
problem on your bookseller’s 
pleasure-laden shelves. 

Remember—your gifts will give 
enjoyment and 
appreciation if they are 


lasting bring 
lasting 
Be IOKS. 


“Remember Them With Books” 


BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
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Fish platter of argental™ 





capture the heart of every gadget-lover: 
Vu-Whip,'® an innocent enough look- 
ing shaker-type vessel with a small-size 
charger and a dispenser nozzle at its 
head, like those of its big brother, the 
Sparklet. No, not another water-charg- 
er, nor another would-be champagne- 
maker. Nu-Whip simply whips cream, 
eggs, and everything of that sort. Put in 
a half-pint of cream, let’s say, give it the 
charge, and presto—you have a pint and 
a half or more of whipped cream. It 


| does an equally efficient job with eggs, 


or just the whites, insuring superb 
sponge and angel-food cake. A first-rate 
gift for the bachelor kitchenette as well 
as for the regular household. Takes up 
scarcely any space and does a splendid 
job, $6.95. 


*Limitation of space makes it impossible to 
list all the shops where all the articles men- 
tioned can be purchased. Those marked with a 
star have a good nation-wide distribution. Miss 
Kent will be glad to help you locate the shop 
nearest your home. 

All prices names are list prices. We can assume 
no responsibility for the variations from these 
made by the individual shops. 

*! Russel Wright ware carried by: New York 
City, Lewis & Conger, Hammacher Schlemmer; 
Chicago, Marshall Field; Cleveland, Halle Bros.; 
Pittsburgh, J. Horne; Cincinnati, Shillito; Denver, 
Neustadter; Memphis, Broadnax; Los Angeles, 
Bullock’s Wilshire; San Francisco, Roos Bros., 
The White House; Wash., D. C., Woodward & 
Lothrop. 

*2 Boston, R. H. Stearns; Chicago, C. D. Peacock, 
Marshall Field; Cincinnati, F. Herschede; Denver, 
Neustadter; .V. 2. C., Ovington’s; Los Angeles, 
Bullock’s Wilshire; St. Louis, Hess & Culbertson; 
Wash., D. C., J. Garfinckel. 

3.N. Y. C., Georg Jensen. 

*4 Boston, R. H. Stearns: Chicago, C. D. Pea- 
cock: Cleveland, Halle Bros.; Cincinnati, H. S. 


Boutell; Detroit, J. L. Hudson; Minneapolis, S 
Jacobs; NV. Y. C., », V 
C:. Morris; St. Louis, Hess & Culbertson, Scruges- 
Vandervoort-Barney; Phila., Wanamaker. 

»N. 2. C., Lewis & Conger. 

® Cleveland, Palmer & Riley; Chicago, C.D. Pea- 
cock; Columbus, Rees: Miami, Moore: N.Y. ¢ 
Rosenbach Galleries, Lord & 
Falls; Seattle, Haze Mart. 

7N. 2. C.. Hammacher Schlemmer. 

*8 Cincinnati, H. S. Von Len- 
gerke & Antoine; Dallas, Nieman Marcus: .Vex 
Orleans, Maison Blanc; N. 2. C., Abercrombie & 
Fitch, W. & J. Schlem- 
mer; Phila., Wright, Roden; 


Pogue, Herschede; Dallas, Ada Walne: Denver, 


Ovington’s; San Francis: 


Taylor, Olivette 
Pogue: Chicago, 


Hammacher 


Tyndall & Van 


Sloane, 


Wash., D. C., Woodward & Lothrop, Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton. 

IN. 7. C., W. & J. Sloane. 

Cleveland, Walle Bros.; Chicago, Mandel 
Bros.; Los Angeles, Barker Bros.; N. 2. C., 
Hammacher Schlemmer, Lewis & Conger. 

*11 Articles from the Three Mountaineers: Balti- 
more, Lycett; Boston, R. H. Stearns; Los An- 
geles, Bullock’s Wilshire; VL 2. C., Lewis & 
Conger; Seattle, The Bon Marche; HWash., D. C., 


J. Garfinckel, Woodward & Lothrop. 


213. NL 2. C., Lewis & Conger. 

WN. 2. C., Lord & Taylor. 

15 Boston, Ruth Batchellor; Chicago, Marshall 
Field; Minneapolis, Eleanor Beard Shop; Vex 
Orleans, Katz & Besthoff; NV. 2. C., W. & J. 
Sloane; Phila., Catherine F. Comly, Inc., Kitty 
McCoy Shop; San Francisco, City of Paris; St. 
Louis, Eva M. Hirsch; West Palm Beach, Worrell. 


*16 Boston, Jordan Marsh; N. 2. C., Lewis & 
Conger; Providence, Shepard. 

7™N. 2. C., Abercrombie & Fitch. Scotch 
Lighter, $10. 

*\* Boston, Jordan Marsh; Chicago, Von Len- 


gerke & Antoine; Cleveland, R. Deutsch; Detroit, 
Sallann; .V. 2. C., Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Ovington’s; Phila., J. Middleton. Ronson 
Lighter, $30. 

*19 Tole Lamps designed by Herman Kashins: 
Baltimore, Hutzler; Boston, R. H. Stearns, R. H. 
White; Cincinnati, Shillito, H. S. Pogue; Cleveland, 
Higbee, Sterling & Walsh; Chicago, Marshall 
Field, John M. Smyth; Dallas, Nieman- 
Marcus; Dayton, Rike Kumler; Los Angeles, 
Barker Bros., Bullock’s Wilshire: Minneapolis, 
Young-Quinlan; .V. 2. C., Altman, Lord & 
Taylor, W. & J. Sloane, Stern Bros.; Orlando, 
Yowell Drew; Phila., Wanamaker, Strawbride« 
& Clothier; Salt Lake City, Dinwoody; San Fran- 
cisco, W. & J. Sloane, City of Paris; Wash., D. C., 
W. & J. Sloane. The lamp sketched is $15.50. 

*” Chicago, Marshall Field; Cleveland, Higbee: 
Dayton, Rike Kumler; Los Angeles, Barker Bros.; 
N.Y. C., Sloane, Altman, Wanamaker; |Wash- 
ington, D. C., Woodward & Lothrop. The 


Saladmaster complete is $19. 
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Miller McClintock 


(continued from page 13 

The rise of Dr. McClintock as a 
prophet of the new engineering is aston- 
ishing both to himself and the highway 
engineers whose works he finds it his 
unfortunate job to criticize. He never 
intended to become anything but a 
schoolteacher. It was his restless search 
for a subject that was alive which got 
him into trouble, and now he finds him- 

‘If permanently in the pot. 

He likes it. In addition to his Harvard 
work he has been, since 1933, director 
of the Traffic Audit Bureau, Inc., which 
is to the outdoor-advertising field what 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation is to 
newspapers and magazines. This organi- 
zation delves into the daily movement 
of people and the pattern they make in 
trade, interpreting facts in trade poten- 
tials for certain spots or areas. From his 
records in this work Dr. McClintock can 
tell you what the traffic flow by street- 
car, pedestrian, and automobile is at any 
location in more than 7000 cities and 
towns in the United States and Canada. 
It fascinates him because it finds out 
about people in terms of “market dy- 
namics instead of market statics.” “It 
interprets trade in terms of where peo- 
ple do things instead of where they 
sleep,” he explains. 

Nowadays, in his New York office, 
which overlooks the Grand Central Sta- 
tion automobile ramp, a pre-McClin- 
tock adaptation of the limited way, he 
speaks of automatic channelizers to 
fuide cars around curves, infra-red 
lights to take control of the car when 
internal-stream friction is threatened, 
electric bumpers, radio devices for 
warning of intersectional friction, high- 
way illumination turned on by the pass- 
ing cars, and other gadgets which must 
come to the automotive world. 

He divides his time between Harvard 
and New York, maintaining a residence 
at Scarsdale, N. Y., where Mrs. McClin- 
tock looks after two small sons, aged 10 
and 8. His greatest interest, of course, is 
the annual class of twenty-eight which 
is graduated from the Harvard Bureau. 
All these men are engineers. They do 
not get degrees for their postgraduate 
work, but they all get jobs, immediately. 
The 1937 class is already at work, turn- 
ing our citics into the topsy-turvy land 
of tomorrow. Their philosophy is ex- 
pressed concisely by their director: 

“We are not interested in planning 
city streets for less than an average 
speed of sixty miles an hour,” he says. 
Oddly enough, it is just sixty-two miles 
from London to Canterbury. 
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TRAVEL WATCHES— 
that slip into purse or bag, 
set on tables or desks. Top, 
center, the Foldover . . 
Left, The Tycoon, with easel 
back ° 
Compact . 


red, green or blue leather. 


GIFT BOOK—Full 
of bright, exciting, 
original ideas. . . 
FREE. Send for a copy 
today. Mailthecoupon. 
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$15. 


. - $5.95. Right, The 
. . $5.95. All in 


Yours 


Hammacher SCHLENMER 


145 EAST 571ru STREET ~ Since 1848 « NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER BINDERS 





Special binders, each to contain one volume (six issues) of Scrip 





NER's, are now ready. A beautiful, roval-red, simulated leather, it 
presents a handsome appearance and is simple to use no punching 
or marring of magazines necessary 

AMERICAN BINDER CO., ING 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 

I am enclosing $ Please ow SCRIBNE MaGazZIN 
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YOU MUST HAVE 


These Exciting New Books 





The Leadersh ip of 
GIORGIONE 


by DUNCAN PHILLIPS 
first book for the 
reader on the immortal 
broke with 
tradition to set a completely 


Tus ts the 
general 
Venetian master, who 
new 
mold, and exert a vast influence 
on the development of the art of 


painting. 


“Any man who has ever looked 
at a picture with pleasure ought 
‘The 
NATHAN WEINBERG, 


to read Leadership of 
Giorgione.’ ” 
Washington Herald. 

“Singularly fresh and exciting .. . 
cordially to be welcomed.” RoyYAL 
CORTISSOZ, York Herald. 
Tribune. 


New 


“With fall come new books on 
art. Most impressive of these, 


70 


to date, is ‘Giorgione. Los 


Angeles Times. 


“Giorgione” is an elegant book. 
There are 112 superb illustrations, 
including a new full color repro- 
duction of the famed “Concert 
Champetre.” _ Beautifully 
bound in cloth. die stamped in im- 
Size, 914 x 124 inches. 


printed, 


ported foil. 


A TEN DOLLAR BOOK 
for $4.25 


ADOLPHE BORIE 
by GEORGE BIDDLE 


Tue story of Adolphe Borie is, 
in actuality, a vivid characterization 





of a painter whose work and per- 
sonality reflect a gracious age. To 
read it is to enter the sphere of a 
warm, appealing charm, to sit in the 
sunlight with delightful companions; 
above all, to see and enjoy life as 
it is seldom enjoyed. 

Into his pattern of Borie’s life, 
and friends, and thoughts, Mr. 
Biddle adroitly 
and authoritative appraisal of Borie’s 
And his work, varied in its 


weaves a critical 
work, 
phases, is documented by forty-eight 
fine, large illustrations. 

Of course, “Adolphe Borie” is a 
de luxe book, produced by craftsmen. 
Binding is in full cloth, two colors. 
The size is 914 x 12)4 inches. 


$3.50 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 
805 Barr Bldg. ¢ Washington, D.C. 
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Answers to “The Scribner Quiz” 


( see page 77 


A slow ten-year drop in consump- 
tion 

Istanbul 

A message urging Puerto Ricans to 
revolt 


. The Big Apple 


Peiping 

Capitol Limited (New York Cen- 
tral) fit is a B. & O. train} 

Starch made from the cassava plant 
Captain 


. Gelett Burgess 


Four pennies side by side 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

Gently thaw it between your hands 
Bobbs- Merrill 


. Jadwiga Jedrzejowska 


Diaphragm 

Germany’s Minister of Propaganda 
A republic 

Appear in the réle of a tramp 
RooseEveLtT Repuces NationaL 
Dest 

Microphones hidden in your office 
The Texas Company 

Millet 

A lady named Clara Barton 

11 feet 47% inches 

The Arts 

The angora-goat market 

Director of U. S. Census of Jobless 
The liner Leviathan 

CHAR-nell [a burial place] 
Motorcars [recently set a 200-mile 
record at 171.05 m.p.h.] 

Oxford 

Whiskey [$27,000,000 in 1936] 

New kind of snake that interests him 
Detroit Tigers 

Harry Bridges 

Name the points of the compass i 
order 


. Cardenas 


Studying wild life on the mesa 
Appoint young Soviets to high jobs 
Chairman of the S.E.C. {Landis 


Transcontinental & Western Air 


2. Sleeping sickness 


Parted her towline and got lost 
Broadcast four times weekly 
Redeemable 

“Seversky planes are known every- 
where” 
Doing something about “pirate” 
submarines in the Mediterranean 
Indiana 

Opened a tearoom in Berlin 

70 years [he is 68] 


* 


The correct answers to Section II of 


“The Scribner Quiz” (page 79) are: 


I. 


2 


< 


Break the engagement 

Write to Daphne “Adorable Lady, 
I'll Rive you half my author’s 
profits if you'll pull down the 
shades” 


. Claim that he’s rotten at bridge 


refuse to play purely out of con- 
sideration for his partner 

Arrange to take the boy out of hi 
environment and pay for his su- 
pervision and training 

Wind up his affairs, retire, let every- 
body go to blazes 

Marry Joan 

Borrow heavily and gamble on the | 
play’s success 

Say he has been summoned home 
and postpone his conference 

Discharge the girl without explana- 
tion, never reconsider the subject 


. Surreptitiously write his few impor- 


tant letters himself 
SCRIBNER’S 
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